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THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN FRANCE AND ITS BEARINGS. 


I.— QUESTION STATED. 


THE attention of the world at 
large is at present fastened on two 
important movements—the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey and the 
recent political changes in France. 
Both of these have the same origin, 
but the aspect of each is different. 
No one will dispute that both are 
fraught with most momentous inter- 
ests, that their development will be 
watched with great concern, and 
that it is not impossible that their 
final issue may change the religious 
features no less than the territorial 
limits of Europe. 

Our purpose in this article is to 
confine the attention of our read- 
ers to the affairs of France; not 
with the design of narrating the 
successive events which brought 
about the présent crisis,* but with 
a view to the principles involved in 
the struggle and their bearing on 
the great interests of Europe, ac- 
tual and prospective. 

What agitates France at this mo- 


*See Tue Catuotic Wortp, July, 1877: 
“*Marshal MacMahon and the French Revolu- 
tionists.”” 


ment is not an “ ultramontane” and 
“clerical intrigue” to restore “the 
temporal princedom of the Pope,” 
or an “anti-republican” plot of le- 
gitimists to place Henry V. on the 
throne of his ancestors, as our daily 
newspapers of all political parties 
and the weekly Protestant journals 
of every sect would have the pub- 
lic believe. The real political lead- 
ers in France to-day are representa- 
tive of none of these parties, nor 
are they champions of their dis- 
tinctive principles or advocates of 
their cherished measures. They 
have other fish to fry. Some of 
the newspaper writers and corre- 
spondents would persuade their 
readers that the change of front 
in France by the government is 
owing to the influence exerted by 
Madame MacMahon over the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, her husband. 
Drowning men catch at straws, and 
men who lack common sense clutch 
at any flimsy pretext to bolster up a 
foolish project. 

The day of the supremacy of 
such influence in great state affairs 
is gone by; and, even were it not, 
the character of the men engaged 
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in this weighty piece of political 
strategy is not made of stuff that 
would incline them to be led by 
the nose by a woman, whatever may 
be her reputation for piety or her 
supposed or declared inclinations 
for legitimacy. We venture the 
opinion that the most estimable 
Christian wife of the Marshal- 
President of the Republic of France 
is not wasting her time in fruitless 
political intrigues, but employs it 
‘better in telling her beads, in tak- 
ing care of her children, and in 
works of charity to her neighbor. 
All these are random shots. 

The raising of such false issues, 
hhowever, serves the purpose of 
their inventors in throwing the pub- 
lic attention off the true scent, and 
thereby prolonging the opportunity 
for them to invent new schemes 
against public order and society 
under the restored leadership of 
the octogenarian, M. Thiers. This 
was their manceuvre in 1871, and 
“* Prince Bismarck regretted the fall 
of M. Thiers, because he would 
have infallibly thrown France into 
the arms of M. Gambetta and 
anarchy.”* They also afford them 
additional chances of escape from 
the due and certain punishment 
which is impending over them. 

These pretexts show also the 
craft of those who make them and 
the simplicity of their dupes. For 
they are well aware that there is a 
large class of persons, especially in 
Protestant communities, whose pre- 
possessions are stronger than their 
attachment to Christianity, and 
there are no absurdities too great for 
them to swallow, provided only you 
bait them with the cry of “ Popery !” 
“Vaticanism!” “Clericalism!” As 
for those who are caught by the cry 
of “anti-republicanism,” they ap- 


* See Count von Arnim's pamphlet, Pro Nikilo. 
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pear not to understand that a king 
without the popular instincts of a 
people in his favor is a mere ci- 
pher, and that the age is past and 
never again to return, at least in 
Europe, when, as an Eastern despot, 
the king dare say: “ Z'Zfat, c'est 
moi.” 

The transformation that has ta- 
ken place in the nations of Europe, 
the expansion of their narrow lines 
of policy into broader political 
principles, has been so rapid and 
powerful that its force in our day 
has passed beyond all possible 
human control. These principles 
have become profound convictions, 
and for not heeding them the peo- 
ple of France dethroned Charles 
X. and Louis Philippe; and were 
Henry V. placed to-day upon the 
throne of France with the inten- 
tion of attempting to restore the 
ancient régime, it would be as vain, 
even though he should have Mar- 
shal MacMahon and the army at 
his command to back him, as an 
effort to stem and throw back the 
mighty torrents that pour their wa- 
ters over the precipice of Niagara. 

The tendency of modern society 
to a political equality, without dis- 
tinction of the privileges of birth 
or rank, has its root in the spirit of 
Christianity. The Catholic Church, 
in this sense, is the most democra- 
tic institution that has ever existed 
upon this earth. There is no bar- 
rier in the path for its humblest 
member to become.«its chief in 
power and dignity. It is not sel- 
dom, too, that those who have risen 
from the lowest walk in life have 
been elected to this high position. 
The spirit of an age, rightly inter- 
preted, is the breath of the Almighty 
stirring within men’s souls, which 
finds its utterance in their voices, 
even in spite of themselves. No- 
where has the Catholic Church 
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been given such fair play, though 
this is yet imperfect, as in the 
democratic republic of the United 
States. This fact has been recog- 
nized by the supreme pastor of the 
faithful, Pius IX., and again and 
again he has called the attention of 
the world to it. 

France has the opportunity under 
the presidency of Marshal MacMa- 
hon, if she only knew how to profit 
by it, of forming a political govern- 
ment adapted to the genius and char- 
acter of her people and in harmony 


with her present wants and future- 


greatness; to govern herself, if she 
wishes it, independently of an em- 
peror or a hereditary monarch; and 
this task will be accomplished, unless 
hindered by that enemy of all ra- 
tional liberty—a destructive radi- 
calism. If the young Napoleon, 
or the Count of Paris, or Henry 
V. ascends the throne of France, 
it will be due to the Thierses, the Si- 
mons, and the Gambettas and their 
abettors. 


Il.——-TWO MOVEMENTS IN THE 
WORLD. 


There have been from the be- 
ginning only two fundamental 
movements in this world, and these 
are becoming in Europe more and 
more distinct, powerful, and an- 
tagonistic. ‘The one has its source 
in the Catholic Church, which is 
the concrete form of the direct ac- 
tion of God on society in view of 
man’s true destination. ‘The other 
consists in rebellion against this 
divine action, and finds on earth 
its headquarters and expression in 
heresies, in despotisms, and, more 
particularly in recent days, in or- 
ganized secret societies. 


Ill.—FIRST MOVEMENT. 


The order and stability of mo- 
dern society and civilization are 
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based upon the truths which find 
their root and support in the doc- 
trines unswervingly taught and un- 
compromisingly upheld by the Ca- 
tholic Church. Among these great 
truths are the divinity of Christ 
and the divine establishment and 
perpetuity of his church upon 
earth; the unquestionable respon- 
sibility of both kings and peoples to 
the law of God; the indissolubility 
of the marriage tie and the sacred- 
ness of the family ; the reign of the 
law of justice between man and 
man, and, when violated, the strict 
obligation of restitution; the sa- 
credness of oaths and the equality 
of all men, without distinction of 
rank, color, or race, before God. By 
the undeviating application of these 
and other great first truths of di- 
vine revelation and of human rea- 
son, at the cost of the lives of mil- 
lions of her children ; by withstand- 
ing the fierce attacks of the barba- 
rians of the northern forests of Eu- 
rope ; by her contest with Mahomet 
and his followers; and by her resis- 
tance to the errors and vices of her 
inconsistent and disobedient chil- 
dren, the Catholic Church formed 
the conscience of modern society, 
founded the nations of Europe, 
united them in a universal com- 
monwealth called Christendom, in 
view and as the means of establish- 
ing the reign of God in men’s souls 
and upon earth, as preliminary to 
the kingdom of heaven hereafter, 
issuing finally into the Christian 
cosmos. 

Such has been the work of the 
first movement. 


IV.—SECOND MOVEMENT. 


All heresies, all despotisms, all 
secret societies have this postulate 
in common: that the overthrow of 
the Catholic Church is a sine gua 
non to their attaining ultimate suc- 
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cess. Hence there is an instinc- 
tive and unanimous sympathy 
among their adherents whenever 
there is an attack aimed against the 
Catholic Church—an unmistakable 
sign of their common origin and an 
unquestionable proof of their pa- 
rentage. Peoples of countries dis- 
tinguished for their profession of 
universal toleration and champion- 
ship of the right of every individ- 
ual to the enjoyment of his own 
religious convictions will applaud 
to the skies the violation of these 
principles, provided the persecuted 
be only Catholics! Every right 
guaranteed by constitutional law, 
every principle of divine and hu- 
man justice, may be trampled under 
foot—yea, with sympathy and ap- 
plause—provided those who do so 
are animated with hatred for the 
Catholic Church! Witness the 
public sympathy, both in England 
and the United States, with the war 
of imprisonments, fines, and ban- 
ishments waged against Catholics, 
with murderous intent against their 
church, by the “iron and blood” 
chancellor of the Hohenzollern 
Empire; witness the confiscations 
and sacrilegious spoliations by the 
crew of infidels of Italy, led by a 
Mancini, against the church; wit- 
ness the banishment of all the 
Catholic priests without exception 
from its district, in violation of the 
federal constitution, by the canton 
of Berne, and the robbery of the 
churches built by the sacrifices of 
loyal Catholics, which are given 
over to the use of a rebellious and 
insignificant faction by the authori- 
ties of the Swiss so-called republic ; 
witness, to come nearer home, the 
assassination, by the agents of secret 
societies, of the President of Equa- 
dor, and, within a few weeks, the 
poisoning of the Archbishop of 
Quito at thealtar! There are none 
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to raise a voice, not to say a cry of 
horror or indignation, among these 
sticklers for liberty and justice, in 
condemnation of this wholesale ty- 
ranny, these cruel persecutions, and 
this secret and deadly violence. 
This is well known by the atheists, 
who aim at the ruin of all Christian 
institutions: that to delude a large 
class in these so-called liberty-lov- 
ing countries, and gain their sym- 
pathy, material aid, and the use and 
support of their press, all that is re- 
quired to make them run like an 
enraged bull at a red rag is to shout 
lustily, “ Ultramontanism !” “ Vati- 
canism !” “ Popery!” 

Herein lies also the interpreta- 
tion of the assertion of the govern- 
ments actuated by an anti-Christian 
spirit and under the influence of 
members of secret societies, to 
whom they are bound to trim, that 
the present attitude of France 
is dangerous to the peace of Eu- 
rope. That is, the secret designs 
of radicalism are detected, and 
their plots are in danger of being 
checkmated. “ Let the galled jades 
wince.” At the same time it gives 
the explanation of the motives 
of Marshal MacMahon, which is 
nothing else than to head off the 
efforts of these anti-Christian con- 
spirators, and prevent France from 
falling into their hands and the civ- 
ilized world from witnessing the rep- 
etition of the atrocities of the Com- 
mune of the fefroleuse notoriety of 
1871. A large portion of the peo- 
ple, and with them the press, of 
England and the United States, is 
duped by cunning and designing 
men; and probably, if all were 
known, a portion of Bismarck’s 
Reptile Fund has found its way to 
their shores and done some ser- 
vice. 

The present crisis in France is 
fraught with her deliverance as well 
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as that of Europe from the most 
desperate and wide-spread organ- 
ized conspiracy that has ever exist- 
edin the world. They fail to inter- 
pret rightly public events and to 
discern the signs of the times who 
take it to mean anything less than 
the saving of Christianity and mo- 
dern civilization in Europe. 


“ Let order die! 


Let one spirit of the first-born Cain 

Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end 
And darkness be the burier of the dead.”’ 


Such is their aim, and it is also 
their undisguised and outspoken 
word; for these men “know not 
how to blush.” * 

And these are the chief charac- 
teristics of the second move- 
ment. 


V.—THE LINES OF BATTLE. 


The explosion of the first mine 
laid by secret societies has been 
heard in the outbreak of the war 
between Russia and Turkey, if we 
are to credit Disraeli, than whom 
no man is in a position to be bet- 
ter informed of the decisions gone 
forth from their secret revolution- 
ary headquarters. Unless thwart- 
ed by a counter movement, prompt- 
ed by the instincts of self-preserva- 
tion on the part of all the Chris- 
tian and conservative elements of 
European society, we may expect 
to hear, as in 1848, the successive 
explosions of revolution in Paris, 
Vienna, Rome, Madrid, and Berlin; 
and being more skilfully planned, 
and more extensively spread, and 
more powerful, a revolutionary up- 
heaving of the populations in St. 
Petersburg and London as well as 

*If any of our readers wish authentic informa- 
tion on this point, they will find it abundantly in 
a book entitled Les Libéraux Peints par Eux- 


Mémes. Par Lebrocquez. Paris: Victor 
Palmé. 1876, 
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in the lesser centres of Europe, is 
not improbable. 

Men who read in consequences 
their causes will not fail to see the 
significance of the position taken 
by the President of the Republic of 
France; for, whatever may be his 
reputation as a politician, his mili- 
tary sagacity and strategical ge- 
nius are unquestioned. President 
MacMahon’s change of cabinet is 
the first declared, earnest, and de- 
cided step taken to avert from 
France and all Europe this great 
and threatening catastrophe. For 
Jules Simon surreptitiously attempt- 
ed to insert the edge of the radical 
wedge, whose butt end is made up 
of socialism, communism, and an- 
archy, into the Republic of France, 
which M. Gambetta, his aspiring 
and designated successor, would 
have energetically and _ logically 
driven home and riven her asun- 
der, to the delight of her enemies 
and to the advantage of her foes. 
Let us hope that the President of 
France has taken time by the fore- 
lock. 

The die is cast; there can no 
longer be any neutrality or secon- 
dary motives to divide one’s alle- 
giance between these two distinctly- 
drawn camps. He is a traitor to 
Christ and a renegade Christian 
who stands aloof or hesitates which 
side to take when a battle is fair- 
ly drawn between Christianity and 
atheism. Every Christian, what- 
ever may be his peculiar tenets, will 
make common cause when the pri- 
mary truths of divine revelation 
and the first principles of morality 
are at stake. All political party 
designations will be sunk into ob- 
livion by men who intelligently and 
disinterestedly love their country 
and their race, when both society 
and civilization are endangered. 

The present crisis in France is a 
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call to both religion and patriotism, 
in their best and widest sense, to 
unite in a common defence of their 
truest and highest interests. 

There is no alternative, and he 
who does not see this battle immi- 
nent in Europe is like an officer 
on board of a ship, lulled in a dream 
of false peace or disputing about 
the rigging of his vessel when the 
enemy is fastening a torpedo to 
its bow that will in a few seconds 
blow them all into atoms and send 
their vessel to the bottom of the 
ocean. 

The conservative elements, if not 
from higher motives, will be forced 
to unite from the instinct of self- 
preservation to save their property 
from the fetroleurs and their necks 
from the guillotine. 


VI.—THE ISSUE OF THE BATTLE. 


This movement in its weak be- 
ginnings in France, regarding only 
impending dangers to the state, 
will not exhaust itself until it has 
restored the Catholic Church to 
her normal position in Europe. 
This final result is no more intend- 
ed by the leaders of the movement 
than it was the design of the Allied 
Powers to restore the Papacy at the 
downfall of the first Napoleon. It 
is a divine law that man acts, but 
God directs. 


“* There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


_ There is, then, this increasing pur- 

pose running through the history 
of God’s dealings with the human 
race: to bring into clearer light the 
divine character of his church, his 
spouse, rendering it less and less 
possible for men to recognize his 
existence and not be Christians, 
and, being Christians, not to be 
Catholics. This is the key of uni- 
versal history. 
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There is not an “ ultramontane,”’ 
a “clerical,” or a “ papist,” in the 
sense in which these words are 
used by those hostile to the actual 
movement in France; and if its 
final outcome be favorable to the 
Catholic Church, it is because this 
is the nature of things. 


VII.—ERRORS OF MODERN PHILO- 
SOPHY. 


Europe for the past century has 
been in the state of transition to a 
new epoch—a renewal of Catholi- 
city. This statement is in flat con- 
tradiction with the assertions of 
some modern thinkers who claim 
the title of philosophers. They 
would have us believe that reli- 
gious motives—or, as they term it, 
“ theological motives,” which is the 
same thing; for theology is nothing 
else than the scientific statement of 
religion—are exhausted. This is 
equivalent to saying that human 
nature is exhausted ; for religion is 
what lies deepest in human nature, 
and consequently all other motives 
will be exhausted before those of 
religion. 

Religion is the very essence of 
man’s nature; for it springs from 
the intellectual sense of his entire 
dependence for existence on an ab- 
solute cause. Religion is, in its 
last analysis, reason’s recognition 
of God and man’s fulfilment of his 
relations to God. Religion and 
reason are, therefore, correlative. 

Men who pretend that religious 
motives have ceased to have a 
strong hold upon human nature 
labor under a complete hallucina- 
tion. First they fancy that those 
faculties through which God acts 
on the soul, and which bring the 
soul in contact with God, have by 
some strange freak suddenly be- 
come defunct. That religious mo- 
tives to an almost incredible extent 
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have become extinct in some men’s 
souls we, with pain and pity, admit ; 
that this is the case with the bulk 
of mankind is an egregious mistake. 
There has seldom been an age when 
religious questions occupied so large 
a share of intellectual attention as 
our own; and religious motives still 
influence the bulk of mankind in 
their conduct. 

It is too true, however, that a 
class of men have fatally succeeded, 
by a false education and an erro- 
neous philosophy, in paralyzing the 
action of ‘the noblest faculties of 
the soul; but this disease is con- 
fined? to a small class. Deluded 
men! they would have the rest of 
mankind to esteem their descent as 
a privilege and count their defect 
an honor. 

The second form in which the 
symptoms of this malady manifest 
themselves is the eschewing of the 
first principles of sound logic. As 
“God is a provisionary idea,” or 
“man’s intuition of himself project- 
ed into space,” or “the creation of 
a wish”—so runs their premise ; 
and the religious faculties of the 
soul having become extinct, they 
jump to the most absurd of all con- 
clusions: “God is extinct,” “the 
soul’s immortality is a fable,” and 
“religion is a worn-out supersti- 
tion”! The inspired Psalmist 
wrote in his day that none but 
“the fool said in his heart, There 
is no God.’ Were he now to 
come upon earth, he would be sur- 
prised to see the fools of his time 
dressed in the garb of philosophers 
and proclaiming from the house- 
tops as the highest wisdom, “ God 
isextinct!” These delirious minds 
are like the ostrich, which, when 
on the point of being captured, 
blinds its eyes by thrusting its head 
under the sand, and foolishly fan- 
cies, because of its incapacity to see, 
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it has destroyed its pursuers and 
escaped all danger. 


“Le nid n’a pas créé l'oiseau.”’ 
“T tell thee, friend, a speculating churl 
Is like a beast some evil spirit chases 
Along a barren heath in one perpetual whirl, 
While round about lie fair, green pasturing places.” 

The eternal God is, and in him 
is all that lives, moves, and exists, 
and his providence directs all things 
to the end for which he called them 
into existence. 

The world is not out of joint, 
nor is the responsibility of setting it 
right placed upon the unsteady and 
feeble shoulders of inventors of 
absurd religions, the cogitators of 
false philosophies, or the dreamers 
of sterile Utopias. 

God is not ousted from his crea- 
tion as easily as these ambitious 
philosophers, who are so ready to™ 
occupy his place in the universe, 
would have the world believe. 


VIII.—MISTAKE OF MODERN PHI- 
LOSOPHERS, 


The mistake of a class of specu- 
lative thinkers consists in regard- 
ing the state of transition of society 
from one epoch to another—in in- 
terpreting a phase of religion—as 
the change and vanishing of the 
indestructible elements of all reli- 
gion. 

A certain class of truths suits one 
age, awakens the greatest enthusi- 
asm and profoundest devotion, and 
in another epoch falls dead almost 
upon the ears of men and hardly 
calls forth an audible response. 
Epochs differ from epochs in their- 
aspirations and instincts, like those 
of individuals; and this is a law 
of the providential education and. 
growth of the human race. One- 
race of men differs from another in. 
its capacity to seize hold of, ap- 
preciate, and give the proper ex-- 
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pression to certain truths, and in 
turn is brought to the front ranks 
in the providential march of hu- 
manity. And this is the intention 
of the Author of the human family. 
Men of the same race differ also 
greatly from each other; for in the 
wide universe there are no two 
things in all respects precisely 
alike, and in this is seen displayed 
God’s creative power. 

These separate epochs, this vari- 
ety of races, and these differences 
among men afford to Christianity 
the opportunities and means of giv- 
ing expression to the great truths 
contained in all religions of which 
she is the adequate representation. 
For Christianity is the synthesis of 
all the scattered truths of every 
.form of religion which has existed 
from the beginning of the world, 
and the Catholic Church is its com- 
plete organic, living form. Christi- 
anity is the abstract expression of 
the Catholic Church, which, in the 
successive centuries of her exist- 
ence, has come in contact with 
every race of men, and has known 
how to Christianize and retain them 
in her fold in harmony with their 
natural instincts, She has met hu- 
manity in every stage of its devel- 
opment, from the intellectual and 
refined Greek to the man-eating 
savage, and, by working on the 
foundations of nature, she has 
captivated them to the easy yoke 
of Christ. The Catholic Church 
alone has known how to supply the 
defects of human nature and cor- 
rect its vices while giving free play 
to its instincts and retaining the 
‘charm of its native originality— 
not by a superior human sagacity 
or a preternatural craft, as sophists 
would make the world believe, but 
‘because in her dwells that divine 
Spirit which breathed into man’s 
nostrils the breath of life, and made 
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him a living, rational, immortal soul, 
and in whom he lives, moves, and 
has his being. 
. . * . 
God is not extinct nor are reli- 
gious motives effete. The mistake 
of these theorizers consists in sup- 
posing that the present is the fin- 
ality of Christianity, whereas the 
hand of God is opening the way 
by purifying his church, by direct- 
ing the movements of nations and 
the issues of the world, in order 
that she may shape the coming future 
beyond all past experience in her 
progressive approach to the per- 
fect realization of her divine Ideal. 
“* An age comes on, which came three times of old, 


When the enfeebled nations shall stand still 
To be by Christian science shaped at will.” 


IX.—NEW UNITED CHRISTENDOM. 


Are the intelligent Christians of 
our day sufficiently aware of the 
serious character and the extent 
of the dangers which are now im- 
pending? Do they appreciate the 
import of the questions which en- 
gage. and agitate the active intel- 
lect of their contemporaries? Are 
they sensible of the weight of their 
responsibilities, and ready to lift 
their minds and hearts to the gran- 
deur of the mission of the age in 
which their lot is cast ? 

He who can see things as they 
are throughout the world where the 
Christian faith has spread, and ap- 
preciate them rightly, cannot help 
seeing that a fresh unfolding of the 
great design of Christianity in all 
its simplicity, vastness, and splen- 
dor, and a stricter application of its 
principles in the several spheres of 
life, alone are adequate to meet all 
the genuine aspirations and satisfy 
the honest demands of this age. 

The attack is against the prima- 
ry truths of reason no less than the 
essential truths of divine revela- 
tion, and the defence, to be ade- 
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quate and victorious, must at least 
be equal to the attack. Thus the 
law of reaction is forcing upon the 
leading Christian minds a reaffir- 
mation of natural and revealed 
truths with a completeness and a 
force which the world has not up 
tothis time witnessed. There canbe 
no compromise with the false princi- 
ples of atheists in religion, revolu- 
tionists in the state, and anarchists 
in society. Theirerrors must be re- 
futed and their movements counter- 
acted. The positive side of truth 
must be brought out and clothed in 
all its beauty. The true picture 
must be presented and contrasted 
with the false, so as to captivate 
the intelligence and enlist the en- 
thusiasm of the active minds of the 
youth of the age. This is the great 
work that, in the economy of God, 
is mainly left to the initiative of in- 
dividual minds of the members of 
his church. It is the work of Ca- 
tholic genius illuminated by the 
light and the interior inspirations 
of the working of the Holy Spirit. 
The Church, in every critical or im- 
portant epoch in her history, has al- 
ways given birth to providential 
men; these are her Gregories, 
Augustines, Benedicts, Bernards, 
Francises, Neris, Ignatiuses, Vin- 
cents of Paul. 

As in the past, so in the present, 
anew phase of the church will be 
presented to the world—one that 
will reveal more clearly and com- 
pletely her divine character. “ It 
is the divine action of the Holy 
Spirit in and through the church 
which gives to her organization the 
reason for its existence. And it is 
the fuller explanation of the divine 
side of the church, and its relations 
with the human side, giving always 
to the former its due accentuation, 
that will contribute to the increase 
of the interior life of the faithful, 
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and aid powerfully to remove the 
blindness of those—whose number 
is much larger than is commonly 
supposed—who only see the church 
on her human side.” * 

The reintegration into general 
principles of the scattered truths 
contained in the religious, social, 
and political sects and parties of our 
day would reveal to all upright 
souls their own ideal more clearly 
and completely, and at the same 
time present to them the practical 
measures and force necessary to its 
realization. By this process sects 
and parties and antagonisms would 
become as far as possible extinct— 
not by way of antagonism, but by 
the power of assimilation and at- 
traction. Just as the lesser mag- 
net is drawn to the greater by cords 
of attraction identical with its own, 
only more intense, more powerful, 
and all-embracing, so the frag- 
mentary truths contained in error, 
when reintegrated in their gene- 
ral principles, will be drawn to 
them and their division disappear. 
Christianity once more will be per- 
fect in one, and, uniting its forces 
for the conversion of the world, 
will direct humanity as one man to 
its divine destination. 


X.—THE KINGDOM OF GOD ON 
EARTH. 


Is not such a consummation the 
answer to the devout aspiration of 
all sincere Christian souls? Is it 
not also the promise of Christianity, 
and was it not the object of the most 
earnest prayer of its Founder when 
upon earth? The Son of God did 
not pray in vain. 

Underneath all the errors and 
evils found among men of all times 

* An Exposition of the Church, in view of re- 
cent Difficulties and Controversies and the pres- 


ent Need of the Age. London: Pickering. 1875. 
Tue Catuoric Wortp, April, 1875, p. 128. 
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is the prime desire for the know- 
ledge of the truth and the native 
hunger for the good. Now, the 
absolute truth which contains all 
truth, and the absolute good which 
contains the supreme good, is God. 
God is therefore the ideal of the ra- 
tional soul, the term of all its seek- 
ing, and the end of all its wishes. 
The perfect union of the soul with 
God is bliss. 

Again, Christianity does not con- 
fine itself to the reign of God in 
the soul; it seeks to establish the 
reign of God upon earth. “ Thy 
kingdom come; thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven,” was 
the petition of Christ to his hea- 
venly Father. His life was not 
confined to contemplation and 
preaching; he “went about doing 
good.” 

Genuine contemplation and ac- 
tion are inseparable. He who sees 
truth loves truth, and he who loves 
truth seeks to spread the know- 
ledge and the practice of truth. 
Divine love is infinitely active, and, 
when it has entered the human 
heart and has set it on fire, it pushes 
man to all outward perfection and 
visible justice. No men have la- 
bored so zealously and so efficiently 
for their fellow-men, for the estab- 
lishment of God’s kingdom upon 
earth, as the saints of God. 

The love of God and the love of 
man are one. God promises his 
reward not to the ignorant, or to 
the indolent, or to the indifferent, 
but to those who visit the prisoner, 
feed the hungry, give drink to the 
thirsty, clothe the naked, to the 
doing of good works as the evi- 
dence of the true faith. 

The Catholic Church teaches to 
men their true relations to God 
and to their fellow-men, and by 
the practical application of the 
principles which govern these re- 
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lations are removed the errors and 
vices which hinder the establish- 
ment of the reign of God in men's 
souls and everywhere upon earth. 
The history of civilization since 
the moment of the church’s in- 
stitution on the day of Pente- 
cost is nothing else than a record 
of the several steps of progress of 
society, under the guidance of the 
Catholic Church, in reaching this 
goal. Whatever elements the nine- 
teenth century possesses superior to 
Judaism, paganism, barbarism, and 
Islamism are due to the uninterrupt- 
ed action of Christ upon the world 
through the Catholic Church. Mod- 
ern civilization may be defined as 
the result of nineteen centuries of 
action of the Holy Spirit dwelling 
in the Catholic Church in establish- 
ing the reign of God in men’s souls 
and the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth. “God is now taking the 
dross out of the crucible, so as to 
render his people free from all 
alloy, and once more to clothe the 
church for which our Lord deliver- 
ed himself up with beauty resplen- 
dent with glory. And when God 
shall have accomplished this, he 
will remove the rod of his justice 
from the church, and, that his di- 
vine name may no longer be blas- 
phemed, he will give her victory, 
a victory far more brilliant than her 
sufferings have been terrible. May 
this triumph not be delayed!” * 


XI.—THE CATHOLIC IDEA OF HEA- 
VEN. 


The Catholic Church teaches that 
the road to a blessed hereafter is by 
striving to establish the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth; it is after a life 
spent in practical good works that 
the soul merits to hear the words, 


*Letter of Pope Pius IX. to Mgr. Lachat, 
April 27, 1876, 
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“ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant : enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” But then do all the soul’s 
interests cease the moment it has 
left this world and entered upon 
its future life? Is it true that the 
only thought of a true Christian is 
to get well out of this world and 
all that belongs to it, and give it 
no further concern? Is this the 
Catholic idea? 

Not at all. The Catholic idea is 
that as our transformation in God 
is perfected, so do all the faculties 
of the soul increase. The soul 
knows more, loves more, and does 
more infinitely in the blessed land 
than when upon this earth. The 
lives of most of us while here are 
only a little better than a sleep. 
The soul’s vision of the divine Es- 
sence, and its participation in the 
divine Nature, render it, like the 
angels, “God’s coadjutor” in the 
realization of his ideal in the vast 
universe. So far from the know- 
ledge of this globe, and the affec- 
tion towards, its inhabitants or in- 
terests in its concerns, being lessen- 
ed or lost by the citizens of heaven, 
the knowledge acquired and the 
affections formed during their life 
upon earth are essentially retained, 
and are enlarged and intensified ; 
and on this truth is based the Ca- 
tholic doctrine of the communion 
and invocation of saints. Hence 
to this knowledge and affection 
and constant interest taken by 
the souls in heaven in the welfare 
of this world, and of those from 
whom they are corporally but not 
really separated, and to their pow- 
er to aid them, is owing the adop- 
tion of angels and saints as patrons 
by Catholic nations, cities, villages, 
towns, and by every individual Ca- 
tholic. He who is ignorant of the 
Catholic doctrine of the commu- 
nion of saints, and who is not with- 
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in the Catholic fold, can have no 
conception of the intimate and in- 
tense, uninterrupted spiritual inter- 
course between the soul of a truly 
devout Catholic and the angelical 
and saintly inhabitants of heaven. 
The church militant and the church 
triumphant are substantially one, 
form one communion, and their ac- 
tion is inseparable. The Catholic 
idea, then, is this: that the power 
of the soul, on entering into hea- 
ven, to aid man upon earth in the 
realization of his true destiny is 
redoubled; and that this power is 
most efficaciously employed in our 
favor by the souls of the eternally 
blessed. The retrospective action 
of the inhabitants of the other 
world on the welfare of this world 
greatly accelerates its progress, and, 
compared with their direct action 
while upon earth, it is immeasurably 
greater and free from all alloy. 


XII.—FALSE ACCUSATIONS OF MOD- 
ERN INFIDELS. 


The Catholic Church places no 
gulf between God and humanity, or 
divorce between heaven and earth, 
or antagonism between revelation 
and reason, or religion and sci- 
ence; and she repudiates the doc- 
trine which emphasizes faith at the 
expense of good works. Hence 
the accusation of modern infidels 
against Christianity, as confining it- 
self exclusively to man’s happiness 
hereafter— “‘ a post-mortem happi- 
ness’’— while ignoring his ac- 
tual, present good—* ante-mortem 
happiness ”"—-may have some show 
of reason as against Protestant sects, 
especially of the Calvinistic sect; 
but it is altogether false, and must 
be set down to defective knowledge, 
when made against the Catholic 
Church. 

It is through the faithful recep- 
tion of the divine action of the 
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Catholic Church by individuals and 
society that the highest good possi- 
ble for man here and hereafter can 
be surely attained; and this needs 
only clearly to be seen to restore 
to her true and visible fold all the 
descendants of the members sepa- 
rated from the Catholic Church 
by the religious revolution of the 
sixteenth century, who are in good 
faith. ° 

And it is the bringing out into a 
clearer light the divine side of the 
church, and to the front those 
truths which eliminate the errors 
rife in our day and their stricter 
application to present evils, that, 
by the instinct of the Holy Spirit, 
now preoccupies the active intelli- 
gent mind of Catholics throughout 
the world, especially in countries 
where the dangers are most immi- 
nent, such as France, Germany, and 
Italy. 


XIII.—PROMISES, FALSE AND TRUE. 


There are two controlling forces, 
explain their origin as we may, visi- 
ble in the conflicting movements 
of human affairs in this world. 
The one places man in possession 
of the Supreme Good, and makes 
him a co-worker with his Creator 
in the realization of the ideal for 
which God called this great uni- 
verse into existence. The other is 
instigated by the enemy of God and 
the human race, seeking by false 
promises to lead man astray. 

“You shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil,” was Satan’s pro- 
mise to our first parents. This pro- 
mise contained what was desirable 
for man; God had implanted in the 
human soul the aspiration for its 
fulfilment. But what the enemy 
promised he had not the power to 
perform, and the road that he point- 
ed out as leading to the fulfilment 
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of the promise led in a wrong di- 
rection. 

The right answer of our first 
parents to Satan would have been: 
“We know that God has made our 
souls in his own image and likeness, 
and that we shall be made partici- 
pators of his divine Nature, and 
thereby deified ; and as our Creator 
has endowed us with the gift of in- 
telligence, we shall also gain the 
knowledge of good and evil—for this 
is its proper object. And we know 
also with certitude that we shall 
gain these great rewards by follow- 
ing the paths which God has point- 
edoutto us.” Had they thus spok- 
en, they would have, in the strength 
of their innocence and conscious 
rectitude, added: “ Begone, temp- 
ter! Thou art a liar; for what thou 
dost promise it is not thine to give ; 
and instead of wishing our eleva- 
tion, thou seekest to accomplish our 
fall and utter ruin!” 

As in the beginning, so now, Sa- 
tan seizes hold of the noblest aspi- 
rations of the soul, and, by deceiving 
men under the guise of a real good, 
leads them quite astray. For what 
underlies the promises of Protest- 
antism and its innumerable sects; 
and rationalism, so-called, and its 
different phases; and the secular- 
ists, positivists, scientists, atheists, 
radicals, materialists, spiritists, re- 
volutionists, evolutionists, socialists, 
pessimists, free-religionists, com- 
munists, internationalists, optimists, 
theists, nihilists, Audturkdmpfer, ag- 
nostics, intuitionists, transcenden- 
talists, and other sects and parties 
too numerous to mention—for their 
name is legion, and their confusion 
of tongues is as great as that of 
Babel—what underlies their pro- 
mises is in one aspect true and in 
a sense desirable. The right an- 
swer to all their fine promises is 
this: “ You affirm undoubted truths 
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and you hold out a desirable good; 
but the way that you point out for 
realizing the one and attaining the 
other is subversive of all truth 
and the supreme good, and it will 
not reach even what you aim at, 
but end in entire disappointment 
and anarchy. Put together the 
fragmentary truths affirmed by each 
of your different religious sects, and 
you will find them all contained in 
Catholicity. Make a list of all the 
honest demands for ameliorations 
and reforms in man’s social, indus- 
trial, and political condition—it will 
not be a short one—and you will 
discover that they have their truth 
in the spirit, and are justified by 
the teachings and the practice, of 
the Catholic Church.” O sincere 
seeker after truth! did you but 
know it, the path lies open before 
you to a perennial fountain of truth, 
where you can slake to the full that 
thirst which has so long tormented 
your soul. O sincere lover of your 
fellow-men! there is a living body 
which you may see and co-operate 
with, whose divine action is realiz- 
ing a heavenly vision for the whole 
human race, brighter and more 
beautiful than the ideal which so 
often haunts your lonely dreams ! 

The divine ideal is a God-given 
aspiration to your soul, but the way 
to realize it is not by building up a 
tower of Babel. 


XIV.—CONCLUSION, 


The evolution of Catholicity 
which is now coming slowly to 
the light will gather up all the rich 
treasures of the past, march in re- 
sponse to every honest demand of 
the interests of the actual present, 
and guide the genuine aspirations 
of the race in the sure way to the 
more perfect future of its hopes. 

This sublime mission is not the 
self-imposed work of any man or 
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party of men, but the divinely-im- 
posed ‘task of religion, of the pre- 
sent, visible, living body of Christ, 
the church of God. None other 
has the power to renew the world, 
unite together in one band the 
whole human race, and direct its 
energies to enterprises worthy of 
man’s great destiny. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, Duke de Broglie, or any 
one else, legitimists, imperialists, 
Orleanists, republicans, anti-re- 
publicans, these men and these 
parties in France may contribute 
more or less as instruments to 
the initiation of the new order 
of things in Europe, but that is 
all. They will betray the cause of 
God and the interests of humanity, 
if they should attempt to turn it to 
any individual account or to any 
partisan triumph, whether called 
religious or political. ‘The enemies 
of the church may place hindrances 
in her way, but they cannot stop 
her in reaching her goal. God 
alone rules and reigns. 

God has spoken his “thus far 
shalt thou go, and no further” to 
his enemies and to all the persecu- 
tors of the church of Christ. When 
God arises, his enemies will flee 
and be scattered. Their strength, 
compared with that of his children, 
is as the strength of a rope of sand. 
Their power is gained by secrecy, 
and their influence by threats and 
deeds of violence; for their real 
numbers constitute but a small frac- 
tion of the French, German, Ita- 
lian, and Spanish or any other peo- 
ple. The present struggle will ren- 
der this fact evident to all the world. 

Strange destiny that of France, 
to be the leader of Europe both 
for good and forevil! France was 
the first nation converted to Chris- 
tianity in western Europe, and the 
first to proclaim herself, as a nation, 
infidel, France will be the first to 
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recover from her errors and give 
the initial blow that will end in the 
overthrow of the enemies of modern 
civilization and Christianity. 

The Marshal-President of the 
Republic of France, the brave sol- 
dier, the man without fear or re- 
proach, is not the man to betray 
his high trusts through any per- 
sonal ambition, or to any party, 
legitimist, Orleanist, imperialist, 
Gambettist, or whatever may be 
the name which it bears on its 
banner. 

The mission of the President of 
France is to keep ambitious men and 
partisans at bay, and afford the best 
elements and the truest interests of 
all France a fair expression and the 
opportunity of forming a stable and 
suitable political government. The 
Catholic Church has been made to 
suffer too much and too long from 
crowned emperors, royal dynasties, 
and political factions in France and 
elsewhere to identify her great 
cause with theirs. 

France, under the providence of 
God, is slowly being taught to 
stand on her own feet, to assert her 
true manhood, and to practise self- 
government. ‘The political virtues 
the French people have practised, 
and the self-control they have dis- 
played, since the formation of the 
republic, have discomfited their 
enemies, increased the admiration 
of their friends, and won the ap- 
plause of the civilized world. 
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France never was so really great 
as she is at this moment. 

The purity of the motives of the 
President of the Republic, the dis- 
interested love of his country, and 
his undaunted valor have never 
been impeached, nor has his es- 
cutcheon ever borne the slightest 
stain. His sagacity and prudence 
have never been at fault. That he 
has a will Jules Simon has learned 
tohis cost. Patrick MacMahon, the 
marshal of the armies of France and 
the first President of her Republic, 
possesses evidently all the distin- 
guishing qualities of the first com- 
mander-in-chief of the American 
army and the first President of the 
Republic of the United States— 
George Washington. The French 
people can safely trust for one term, 
and not unlikely for a second, their 
liberties, their interests, and their 
honor to the keeping of such a man. 

France will find in her president 
a providential man, and his name 
will go down to posterity with the 
title of our own great patriot, the 
noblest of all titles—‘ MacMahon, 
the Father of his Country.” 

The turning point of a new era 
for Europe and of the renewal of 
Catholicity is entrusted by divine 
Providence to the hands of the 
eldest daughter of his church— 
France! In the answer of France 
to the present issue lies ‘the secret 
of the weal or the woe of the future 
of Europe. 
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“Wuisut!” exclaimed the blind 
hostler attached to the Derralossory 
Arms. “ There’s a car rowlin’ along 
the Bray Road, an’, from the sperrit 
that’s in the baste, it’s Luke Fin- 
nigan that’s dhrivin’ him. Ay, 
faix,” he added with a self-satis- 
fied chuckle, “an’ that’s Luke Finni- 
gan’s note. I’d know it from this 
t’ Arklow.” 

A wild whoop and a sound of 
wheels in the direction indicated 


announced the approaching vehicle, 


and, ere the sightless hostler could 
grope his way from the snug corner 
in which he had been ensconced by 
the roaring kitchen fire—it was the 
middle of July—an outside car 
dashed up to the principal door of 
the hotel, stopped with a jerk as if 
on the edge of a precipice, and the 
driver, throwing the reins upon the 
neck of the panting horse, cried 
out as he gaily entered the hos- 
telry : 

“Now, thin, Misther Murphy, be 
nimble wud the liquor. There’s a 
rale gintleman goin’ for to stand, 
an’ I’m as dhry as a cuckoo.” 

Upon the vehicle sat a young 
man whose exquisitely-fitting frock- 
coat, faultless linen, diamond studs, 
soft hat, and square-toed boots be- 
spoke the American. He was fair, 
with soft and expressive eyes, and 
wore a Henri Quatre beard which 
admirably became his long and pen- 
sive face. 

“Yer welkim to the County 
Wicklow, sir,” cried the hostler, who 
had approached the car and was 
engaged in giving a drink to the 
jaded animal. “It’s an. illigant 
place for rocks an’ rivers an’ threes 


an’ scenery. Sorra a forriner that 
cums into it but is loath for to lave it. 
It takes a hoult av thim.” 

“It is a very, very beautiful 
place,” exclaimed the new-comer 
enthusiastically, as he sprang to 
terra firma. “So green, so fresh, so 
—but you cannot enjoy it, my poor 
fellow!” suddenly perceiving the 
sightless orbs which were turned 
toward him. 

“It’s many a day sence I seen it, 
sir,” responded the man, with a 
weary moan in his utterance— 
“many an’ many a day.” 

“Thrue for him,” added the 
driver, emerging from the hotel and 
swabbing his mouth with the back 
of a bronzed and blistered hand, 
while bright beads twinkled like 
fallen stars in his merry eyes. 
“ He’s dark sence he was a gossoon ! 
An’ it’s a sight for to see him along 
wud the horses in the stable; he’ll 
go into stalls, an’ the bastes kickin’ 
thim to smithereens, but sorra a 
word they'll say to him, though 
they’d be afthét knockin’ sawdust 
out av any other tin min. He 
thravels the roads day an’ night. To 
be sure it’s all wan to him in re- 
gard to his bein’ dark, but he'll 
work his way down to Lake Dan 
bélow—ay, an’ to the Sivin Church- 
es, begor.” 

“ God is good to me, sir,” said the 
hostler ; “ an’ whin it plazed him for 
to take me eyesight, he gev me 
sight in me ears an’ hands.” 

“ Here, my poor fellow.” And the 
stranger placed a coin in the other’s 
horny palm. 

“A five-shilling bit! Och, thin, 
may the saints light ye to glory, an’ 
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may ye never die till they sind for 
ye! It’s lonely they'll be till ye go 
to thim.” 

By this time the car was sur- 
rounded by a motley group of 
tatterdemalions of all ages, sizes, 
and sexes, in every stage of de- 
crepitude and every variety of rag- 
gedness. 

“Throw a few coppers to an ould 
widdy, an’ the Lord reward ye!” 
exclaimed one. 

“Ye'll never miss a fourpenny 
bit,” added another. 

“ A sixpince to an orfin will take 
a bag o’ coals from undher ye in 
purgathory,” chimed in a third. 

“Give us the price av an ounce 
av tay,” droned a fourth. 

“More power to the stars an’ 
sthripes! Three cheers for Ameriky, 
boys!” roared a leathern-lunged 
dwarf, throwing a rabbit-skin cap 
into the air. This appeal was re- 
sponded to with an enthusiasm that 
brought the fire into the stranger’s 
eye. Turning round upon the 
steps of the hotel—a long, thatched, 
whitewashed, two-storied building— 
he made a sign as if desirous of 
addressing the assemblage. 

“Be jabers! he’s going for to 
spake.” 

“T riz him w the stars an’ 
sthripes,” joyously chuckled the 
dwarf. 

“ Faix, it’s more nor a speech we 
want,” wheezed a little old fellow on 
crutches. 

“The Home-Rulers has stuffed 
us like turkeys.” 

“Ordher! Ordher in the coort!” 
yelled the dwarf. “Be aisy, Billy 
McKeon. Lave off scroogin’ me, 
Mary Nayle, an’ let the cripples in 
front.” 

A few additional facetia, and the 
silence became complete. 

The new-comer had removed his 
hat, and his massive white forehead 
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stood out from beneath his soft 
brown, curly hair. 

“T thank you for the cheer which 
you have given for the country of 
my birth.” (“That's half a crown 
to me, anyhow,” muttered the 
dwarf.) “I hope that cheer was 
an honest one. It was not my 
intention to bestow ten cents among 
you, as I do not encourage mendi- 
cants; and once a beggar, always a 
beggar.” 

This was received with very au- 
dible manifestations of dissatisfac- 
tion. 

“Musha, but ye’ve come far 
enough for to tell us that,” growled 
the old man with the crutches. 

“I have come a long way to tell 
it to you,” retorted the stranger, 
“and I'll tell youmore. It is posi- 
tively sickening to travel through 
this beautiful country, on account 
of you and the like of you. From 
Cork to Killarney, from Killarney 
to Dublin, from Dublin to— ”’ 

“ Boys, let’s make up a subscrip- 
tion for him,” interrupted a little 
fellow whose rags depended for 
support upon a straw rope—techni- 
cally termed a “ suggawn ’”—fasten- 
ed around his waist. 

“ Th’ hostler ‘ll hed it wud five 
shillin’s,” observed a_ bystander 
with a droll, malicious grin. 

“ Begorra, we'll tell the landlord 
for to put it in the bill.” 

“ Are ye goin’ for to give us any- 
thing ?” demanded the dwarf. This 
query was backed up by a unani- 
mous murmur of approval. 

“T am.” 

“Well, that’s raysonible, any- 
how.” 

“I’m going to give you some 
sound, wholesome advice,” said the 
stranger. 

A yell of anger, disappointment, 
dissent, and derision followed this 
announcement. Crutches were 
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brandished, sticks flourished, fists 
shaken, and general denunciations 
upon this “nagurly ” conduct were 
indulged in, in terms as pungent as 
they were personal. 

“You won’t hear me?” he re- 
sumed during a lull in the storm. 

“Sorra a hear.”’ 

“Well, good-afternoon.” And 
making them a low bow, he turned 
into the house, whither execrations 
loud, prolonged, and deep rapidly 
followed him. 

‘The accommodations at the “ Der- 
ralossory Arms”—for so the hostelry 
was named—were somewhat preten- 
tious. Opening a door with the 
word “coffee-room ” imprinted there- 
on in brazen letters, the new-comer 
found himself in along, low-ceilinged 
apartment. A cracked mirror, the 
surface of which was scratched 
from frame to frame, like an ice 
rink, by amorous owners of dia- 
mond rings, stood over the mantel- 
piece, and above it a smoke-dried 
card containing the announcement 
of the meets of the Wicklow Har- 
riers of the preceding season. Up- 
on a mahogany sideboard shone a 
brave array of glassware interspersed 
with pickle-jars and some mysteri- 
ous specimens of the ceramic art. 
Facing the sideboard was a huge 
antiquated sofa whose springs re- 
vealed themselves like the ribs of 

.a half-starved horse, and opposite 
the sofa an ancient but uncompro- 
misingly upright pianoforte. But 
not upon the mirror, sideboard, 
sofa, or piano did the eyes of the 
stranger continue to rest. The 
window had been lowered, and a 
young girl was leaning her arms 
upon the sash, gazing out upon 
the tatterdemalion crowd beneath. 
Her figure was petite, but of that 
faultless outline which no amount 
of drapery can conceal. A long 
plait of lustrous brown hair hung 
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down her back. She was attired in 
black, and a huge Puritan cambric 
collar and cuffs adorned her wrists 
and neck. 

“If her face is as her figure, she 
must be enchanting,” thought the 
new-comer. 

“He should have given them 
something,” she murmured half 
aloud. “Poor creatures! hoping 
and fearing is weary, weary work.” 
And she slowly faced him. 

He gazed at features as regular 
as the classic model, and whose 
paleness almost imparted to them 
the calm, impassive beauty of mar- 
ble. She flushed and was about to 
withdraw when he blurted forth : 

“I—I beg your pardon, but I 
overheard what you said. I am not 
so mean as you think.” And strid- 
ing to the window and attracting the 
attention of the mob, who received 
him with a yell of derisive defiance, 
he flung a handful of silver among 
them. 

A scarlet flush mantled over her 
face and throat. “I was but speak- 
ing to myself, thinking aloud—and 
—but nevertheless on the part of 
those poor miserable people, I beg 
to thank you, sir. J am sorely to 
blame, and your generosity only 
rivets the fetters that bind them to 
beggary.” And with a low courtesy, 
old-fashioned but witching grace 
itself, she swept from the apart- 
ment, leaving the stranger lost in 
admiration. 

“What is that young lady’s name 
who was here just now ?” he asked. 

“ Her name is Miss O’Byrne—wan 
av th’ ould anshint O’Byrnes that 
fought hard agin’ the Danes an’ 
Crummle—bad cess to thim, body 
an’ bones!” replied the waiter. 

“Does she live near this place ?” 

“ Beyant fourmile, over be the side 
o’ Lake Dan. It’s an illigant place, - 
wid no ind ay ruins, an’ a darlin” 
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ghost that walks whinever sorra is 
comin’ to the race; an’ be me song, 
they’ve supped lashins av it.” 

“Is Mr. O'Byrne wealthy ?” 

“Well, now "—here the waiter 
scratched a very shock head—“ he’s 
not rowlin’ in goold, but he’s warm 
and ’—brightening up—“ as proud 
asapaycock. But there, I’m forget- 
tin’ me message to ye.” 

“To me?’ exclaimed the stranger 
with a start, half hoping it might be 
from Miss O'Byrne. 

“Yes,sir. There’s two gintlemin 
cum here in regard o’ the fishin’, 
though sorra a haporth they ketch; 
an’ they cum regular wud rods an’ 
hooks an’ nets, an’ all soarts av 
cumbusticles. Wan av them is an 
attorney, a gay man, an’ th’ other 
houlds a situation in the Four Coorts 
beyant in Dublin, an’ he’s as nice a 
mannered man as there’s in the 
four walls o’ Wicklow this blessed 
minit.” 

“But the message?” interrupted 
the stranger. 

“That’s it. Yer to dine wud 
thim—no less. Misther Minchin 
tould me to prisint his respects an’ to 
hope ye’d favor him wud yer com- 
pany; an’ don’t be hesitatin’, mind 
ye "—here the waiter winked an in- 
Gescribable wink, such as an augur 
might have indulged in consequent 
upon a successful omen; “there’s 
lovely chickens, an’ the elegantest 
bacon, wud a filly av cabbage, an’ 
a dancing leg o’ lamb.” 

“ But I don’t know these gentle- 
men, and—” 

“Permit me to introduce myself, 
sir,” exclaimed a small, elderly man 
with a merry eye, a bulbous nose, a 
very stiff, old-fashioned stock, anda 
stiffer rim of shirt-collar which kept 
his head as erect as though he was 
hung up by the chin, entering and 
bowing very courteously. “ Min- 
chin—Dominick Minchin. Hearing 
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from this shock-headed retainer that 
you were a stranger, and having ex- 
perienced on more occasions than 
one, especially during piscatorial ex- 
cursions, the thrice-accursed loneli- 
ness of an inn, I beg, sir, that you will 
favor us by coming where glory 
waits you and—a bit of dinner.” 

This was uttered with a quaint 
cheeriness that bore everything be- 
fore it. 

“ Really, sir, lam quite impressed 
by your consideration, and accept 
your invitation most gratefully. My 
name is Philip Redmond.” And 
he handed the other his card. 

“Redmond is not an American 
name, sir?” 

“ No, sir; my father was Irish.” 

“Anything to the Redmonds of 
Ballymacreedy ?” 

“T am Redmond of Ballyma- 
creedy.” 

Mr. Minchin seized him warmly 
by both hands and shook them re- 
peatedly. ‘ By Jupiter, sir! this is 
positively glorious—sublime, sir! 
I knew your father well; and when 
he thought fit to part with his pro- 
perty—” 

“His property parted from Aim, 
Mr. Minchin. It is gone, and I am 
now here to try and repurchase it at 
any cost. However, we’ll talk of 
that by and by. I /ee/ that dinner 
is not very far off, and that you are 
only half as anxious about it as 
I am.” 

Mr. O’Hara, Mr. Minchin’s com- 
panion, was a tall, handsome, florid- 
faced man of about five-and-thirty, 
with a profusion of sandy hair 
which stood out from his head like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine, and 
a smile like sunlight. In five min- 
utes Redmond was as much at 
home with the two anglers as if he 
had known them all his life, and 
had planned two excursions with 
them. 
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“I’m afraid you'll have some 
trouble about getting back this pro- 
perty,” observed O’Hara. “ It’s 
now in the passession of a man who 
doesn’t want money, and who 
would call you out if you proposed 
to purchase it.” 

“ Every man has his price, has he 
not, Mr. O’Hara?” asked Red- 
mond. 

“ True; but there are exceptional 
circumstances connected with this 
case which hedge it round with an 
impenetrable chevaux de frise.” 

“Of what nature ?” 

“Family pride, which will never 
consent to confiscate the old acres.” 

“But the lands of Kilnagadd 
and Derralossory belonged to our 
family.” 

“That may be, Mr. Redmond, 
but they were part and parcel of 
other territory before the Red- 
monds came north of Vinegar Hill. 
I know all about them, as I rented 
a fishing lodge from one of the 
tenants, and, being anxious to pur- 
chase it, inquired into the title.” 

“T made my dying father a sol- 
emn promise that I would get back 
the old place. Money is no object, 
Mr. O’Hara. My father operated 
both in real estate and in gold, 
and died wealthy, so that a few 
thousands will not balk me.” 

“You can try it,” was the re- 
joinder, accompanied by a shake of 
the head. 

It was late when they separated, 
Minchin warbling “ The young May 
moon,” and insisting upon shaking 
hands with the “young boss,” as 
he designated him, over and over 
again. 

The summer's morning was bright 
and balmy, and Redmond, after a 
yeoman’s breakfast—consisting of 
trout fried with bacon, fresh eggs, 
and tea in which the cream was 
pre-eminent—started out into the 
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glorious sunlight which was irra- 
diating hill and dale, mountain and 
valley. The forget-me-nots told 
their tale to the crystal pools, the 
graceful ferns languidly embraced 
the lichen-covered stones, an occa- 
sional cur basking in the heat and 
glow opened a lazy eye as Phil 
passed along the road, and com- 
promised a bark with a prolonged 
yawn. The hawthorns threw their 
shadows across the path, and the 
“blossoming furze unprofitably 
gay” sent forth that fresh, quaint, 
and delicious perfume that tells us 
with speechless eloquence that we 
are out in the bright green country 


,and away from the heat and tur- 


moil and loathsomeness of the over- 
crowded human hive. Having pro- 
mised to join his newly-found 
friends at Lough Dan, Phil took 
the steep and romantic road that 
leads to the lake direct from the 
village of Roundwood. Far away 
to the left in the summer haze lay 
the picturesque village of Anna- 
moe, and farther still the sweet, sad 
valley of Glendalough, guarded by 
the giant Lug na Culliagh, while 
the deep-tinted groves of Castle Ke- 
vin lent a delicious contrast to the 
purple heights of the heather-cov- 
ered Derrybawn ; on his right the 
grim gray crags of Luggelaw, and, 
as he gained the crest of the hill, 
the blue waters of Lough Dan lay 
mirrored beneath him, reflecting 
the giant shadows of Carrig-na- 
Leena. The exquisite loveliness 
of the scene fell upon the young 
American like a dream or a per- 
fume. It was refreshing, yet al- 
most intoxicating. He thought of 
the color glories of the Hudson in 
the fall, of the blood-reds and 
orange-yellows and wine hues of 
the autumn foliage, and they sear- 
ed his mental vision when he came 
to contemplate the soft, cloudy 
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green, the odor-laden atmosphere, 
pure yet filmy as a bridal veil, and 
the delicious completeness of the 
coup d'eil, so satisfying, so sooth- 
ing, and so enravishing. Somehow 
or other he associated all this per- 
fection with the fair young girl 
whose pale face and mantling blush 
still haunted his imagination like a 
sweet strain of music. These scenes 
were a suitable setting for her beau- 
ty. She would comprehend them, 
she would commune with nature in 
this wild, secluded spot, so lonely 
and yet so lovely. As his ideas 
glided in this rosy channel, his re- 
very was suddenly disturbed by 
the sound of wheels, and close upon 
him came a basket-phaeton attach- 
ed to a very diminutive pony. His 
heart gave one violent bound—the 
object of his immediate and gush- 
ing thoughts was the occupant of 
the vehicle. Would she pass with- 
out noticing him? There had been 
no introduction. He could expect 
no recognition, and yet— 

Chance fills up many a gap in 
life, solves many riddles, and has- 
tens many dénodments. 

The pony, evidently a_ wilful, 
over-petted, hand-fed little brute, 
took it into its stubborn head that 
a rest at this particular spot in the 
road would admirably suit his in- 
clinations ; and as he feared no whip, 
and, save a gentle chuck upon the 
reins and a solemn admonishment 
from his fair mistress, his whim 
could be indulged in with compara- 
tive impunity, he proceeded forth- 
with to carry his idea into execu- 
tion, and stopped with a jerk right 
opposite where Philip , Redmond 
stood. 

“Do go on, Doaty!” exclaimed 
Miss O’Byrne, shaking the reins. 
“Do go on, there’s a pet. You 
. Shall have a lump of sugar when we 
get to stable.” 
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Doaty shook his head and sto- 
lidly gazed at the lake beneath him. 

“Permit me to try and persuade 
him,” said Phil, stepping forward 
and lifting his hat, which, by the 
way, doubled up in his hand, clum- 
sily concealing his face and utterly 
destroying his bow. 

“Oh! thanks; I seem destined 
to give you trouble, sir.” 

This was a delicate recognition. 

“T have to thank you for making 
me the most popular man in Round- 
wood,” retorted Redmond. “I feel 
like the lord lieutenant. I held 
quite a /evée this morning.” 

“And your courtiers, instead of 
looking for place, were seeking for 
pence.” 

“ A distinction without much dif- 
ference.” 

“Except in the viceroy,” she 
laughed. 

Doaty was as good as gold—at 
least so thought one of the party— 
and manifested no intention of 
budging an inch. 

“What a tiresome pony!” ex- 
claimed Miss O’Byrne. “TI shall 
have to beat him.” 

“ Let me try and get him along.” 
And Phil, taking hold of the shaggy 
mane, lugged the unwilling Doaty 
along in the direction of the lake. 

“This is really too bad, sir,” re- 
monstrated Miss O’Byrne. “I can- 
not tax you in this way.” 

“Tt is no tax, I assure you. I 
have nothing on earth to do but to 
revel in the especial sunshine of 
this moment.” 

This was said with ever so slight 
an emphasis; nevertheless it bore 
a scarlet blossom in the rich blush 
which came whispering all over 
the young girl’s charming pallor. 

“ You—you are a stranger here?” 

“Tam, and yet I ought not to be.” 

“This savors of a riddle.” 

“Very easily solved. My fore- 
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fathers hunted these hills and fish- 
ed that lake. My father was reck- 
less, extravagant, and new meh 
came into possession of the old 
acres. My father emigrated, and 
made a great deal of money in 
New York, and—” 

“T have been in New York,” in- 
terposed the young lady. 

Here was a bridge for thought- 
travel. Here was a market for the 
disposal of mutual mental wares. 

“ Did you like it?” he asked. 

“ Like it!” she exclaimed enthu- 
siastically. “ Whocould dislike it ? 
It is the most charming city, per- 
haps excepting Paris, that I have 
ever lived in. And how are Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway, and the ash- 
boxes ?” she added with a ringing 
laugh. 

Doaty made another stop, and 
no earthly inducement would stir 
him until he so willed it himself. 
His fair mistress relinquished the 
idea and the reins, and, stepping 
from the vehicle, clambered, with 
the assistance of Redmond, to a 
moss-grown bank, from which she 
pointed out some objects of special 
interest in the scenery. 

“That is Billy Doyle’s cottage 
at Shinnagh, down far in the valley 
by the edge of the lake. See the 
amber thatch glowing in the sun- 
light, and the red flag. That flag 
shows that poor Mr. Fenler is on 
the lake fishing.” 

“Who is poor 
asked Phil. 

“He is a man who was a great 
merchant in Dublin, but who lost 
all his property, and his wife and 
all his children. He saved as 
much from the wreck as enabled 
him to purchase one-half of that 
cottage—the slated half—and to 
support himself. He came here 
seven years ago, having made a 
vow ever to leave the valley again.” 


Mr. Fenler ?’ 
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“ And has he kept it?” 

“Religiously. He goes nowhere, 
and spends his whole time in fish- 
ing. Do you-see that golden strand 
at the head of the lake ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, there is a. legend about 
that which you should hear. Any 
old crone in the valley will do it 
ample justice.” 

“T should prefer to hear it from 
a fairy on the hill,” said Redmond 
gallantly. 

“Pas des compliments, although 
yours was nearly French.” 

“You beat me at my own wea- 
pons,” laughed Redmond. “ But 
whose palatial residence is that 
right over in the cleft between 
those two hills ?” 

The fire lighted up in the young 
girl’s eye, the delicate nostril ex- 
panded, the rich, ripe lips quivered, 
as she proudly replied: “That is 
my home.” 

fTer home—the nest in which 
she had been nurtured. What a 
precious flower in that gloomy val- 
ley! What a world of love and 
joy and beauty in that lone and 
sequestered spot ! 

“T envy you,” murmured Phil. 
“The tranquil loveliness of your 
home is—” he was going to send 
the words from his heart to his lips, 
but luckily they encountered Pru- 
dence upon the road, and altered 
themsgelyes to suit that cold, pas- 
sionless, interfering busybody—* is 
—just as it ought to be. You have 
made no vow to leave this valley ?” 
he added. 

“No, but I have often thought 
2” 

“Such a determination would be 
a calamity, Miss O’Byrne.”’ 

“ How do you know my name?” 
she quickly demanded. * 

“T asked the waiter after you 
had left.” 
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“Now for an exchange,” she 
laughed. “Let us trade. What is 
your name ?” 

“Philip Redmond, son of Red- 
mond of Ballymacreedy.” 

“Why, that is Ballymacreedy,” 
exclaimed the young girl, pointing 
to a fir-covered mountain, upon the 
side of which, as though perched 
on a shelf, stood a gaunt, uncom- 
promising-looking, square-built man- 
sion, all roof and windows. 

Phil Redmond’s feelings, as he 
gazed on the home which he had 
never known save by hearsay, were 
of a very varied and conflicting 
nature. He had pictured it a feu- 
dal stronghold towering over an 
extensive lake such as America 
boasts of—a diminutive ocean—a 
battlemented castle, with keep and 
moat and drawbridge, ivy-grown in 
the interests of the picturesque, 
and plate-glassed in the interests 
of modern sunlight. 

“Good heaven!” he exclaimed 
involuntarily, “ how unlike what I 
conceived it to be. What a cruel 
disappointment !” 

So rudely were his ideas shatter- 
ed, and so bitterly the pride of 
baronial halls mortified, that the 
poor fellow’s heart felt quite crush- 
ed. Whether Miss O'Byrne saw 
this or whether Doaty saw it is 
not the question here; but certes, 
that admirable little brute gave a 
loud neigh as a trumpet-call to 
Redmond’s scattered senses, and 
evinced for the first moment dur- 
ing the preceding half-hour a desire 
to proceed upon his homeward 

ourney. 

“Papa does not visit, Mr. Red- 
mond,” said Miss O’Byrne as she 
grasped the reins upon resuming 
her seat in the basket upon wheels, 

but I shall ask him to call upon 
you, when I may hope for some- 
thing like a formal introduction. 
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How half an hour flies upon the 
wings of sans cérémonie !” And with 
a delicious inclination of the head, 
half-saucy, half-dignified, and whol- 
ly piguante, she disappeared at a 
turn of the road leading into the 
valley. 

“ Heigh-ho!” sighed Philip Red- 
mond of Ballymacreedy. 

While all this—shall we say non- 
sense? —was going on upon the hill, 
Mr. Minchin and his fidus Achates, 
O’Hara, were busily occupied upon 
the lake; and although not a single 
rise greeted their longing vision, 
like true sportsmen they lived in 
hope. 

“That’s a very good style of 
man,” observed O’Hara. 

“ Redmond ?” 

“Ves.” 

“The son of an Irish king, sir. 
By Jupiter! a fine fellow. A noble 
fellow !”’ exclaimed Minchin, whack- 
ing the lake with his line in empha- 
sis. 

“ He’ll go back to New York with- 
out as much of his father’s pro- 
perty as would sod a lark.” 

“You are still of opinion that 
the O’Byrne will not sell ?” 

“ He’d burn the land first,” was 
the sententious rejoinder. 

“Well, sir, the next best thing 
that Redmond can do is to pur- 
chase Glenasluagh. It adjoins Bal- 
lymacreedy, and he will enjoy the 
right of fishing the Clohogue—an 
enjoyment fit for the gods. Yes, 
by George! fit for the gods.” 

“T never thought of that. 
you sure it’s for sale?” 

“ A scoundrelly attorney, one of 
those pitiful miscreants with whom 
it is my bane to be officially asso- 
ciated, knowing that I loved the 
gentle sport, endeavored to curry 
favor with me by mentioning this. 
I listened to the scoundrel and 
made inquiries elsewhere—in fact, 


Are 
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I own I felt my way towards the 
Clohogue myself, but the figure 
was too high, sir.” 

“We must put Redmond on to 
it at once.” 

“There’s our man crossing the 
bridge. George! how I envy him 
his sensations upon beholding this 
cherished spot, ‘ where all save the 
spirit of man is divine.’” And Min- 
chin glowed again in the summer 
light. 

Redmond instinctively paused 
upon the quaint old lichen-covered 
bridge, in the worn interstices of 
which dainty little ferns of emerald 
green toyed with the pale blue 
loveliness of the forget-me-not, and 
gazed across the sheening waters 
of the tranquil lake. All was sleep- 
ing in sunlight, even the deep, clear 
shadows of the _ purple-covered 
mountains, while the melodious 
hum of glowing insect-life lent its 
peculiar charm to the peaceful sur- 
roundings. 

The boat, by direction of Mr. 
Minchin, was turned for the bridge, 
and a few lazy strokes from the oar 
of the ragged urchin who acted as 
waterman brought it bump against 
a projecting bowlder which served 
as a landing-place. 

“The top of the morning to you, 
Mr. Redmond!” cried Minchin. 
“You are just in the nick of time. 
Nature abhors a vacuum, and we 
were about to pass the rosy. ‘This, 
sir, is a very dry country.” And 
the cheerful old biped laughed 
until the crags of {Shinnagh re- 
2choed his jovial hilarity. At this 
moment a cart attached to a don- 
key appeared upon, the bridge, 
and two formidable-looking hamp- 
2rs jostled each other for supre- 
macy. 

“Jump in, Mr. Redmond. We 
shall take our pick on that lovely 
tittle neck of land just under the 
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stronghold of the O’Byrnes yon- 
der.” 

“ Have you room for two friends 
of mine?” asked Phil. 

“Any friend of yours is my 
friend, sir,’ exclaimed Minchin with 
the pompous mannerism of the old 
school. 

“ Then lend a hand,” to the boat- 
boy, “to get these hampers on 
board.” 

“ What does all this mean ?” ask- 
ed Minchin as the baskets were 
safely stowed away. 

“A liberty I have taken,” said 
Philip, “I want you and Mr. 
O’Hara to lunch with me to-day, 
as I dined with you yesterday.” 

“O'Hara,” exclaimed Minchin, 
“what shall we do with this dog? 
Pitch him into the lake, hampers 
and all?” 

“T should say not,” laughed the 
other. 

“* My footis on my native heath,’” 
cried Redmond; and, taking an 
oar, a pull of twenty minutes keel- 
grated them upon a silvery strand 
beneath the shady foliage of a gi- 
gantic horse-chestnut tree. 

“ A lobster-salad, George !” cried 
Minchin, unloading the basket. 
“A chicken-pie, Jupiter! A mag- 
main of salmon! Why, hang it, man! 
this never was raised at the Derra- 
lossory Arms.” 

“How was it 
O’Hara. 

“T sent a man into Dublin for 
it.” 

“ Ah!” with a long-drawn breath 
of admiration. “You Americans 
do things in the right way.” 

“ By the nine gods! champagne,” 
ejaculated Minchin as he extract- 
ed the golden-necked bottles from 
their wicker cradles. “ Heidsieck 
extra dry. I am extra dry too. 
Per Bacco, Redmond! you are the 
son of an Irish king.” 


done?” asked 
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Where is the mortal who does 
not enjoy a picnic ?—that picnic 
where the food is laid upon the 
grass, and with the green leaves or 
the sky for a canopy ; where fingers 
do service for forks, and the wild 
flowers for napkins; where the food 
is ambrosia and the drink nectar. 
Ay de mt, we have changed all that, 
and now we must have silver and 
cutlery and napery, and servants to 
wait upon us, and hot dishes ad 
nauseam. We must don our best 
and encase our sweltering hands 
in delicate-hued gloves, and icy 
etiquette now reigns where na- 
ture’s happy freedom heretofore 
presided. 

They were busily engaged with 
the chicken-bones, and Redmond, 
as host, was uncorking the second 
bottle of champagne, when Min- 
chin exclaimed: “Jupiter Olym- 
pus! here’s the O'Byrne and his 
daughter.” 

Now, to be caught, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, in a stooping 
posture, wrestling with an infrangi- 
ble wire, almost black in the face, 
and with the drumstick of a chicken 
stuck saltier-wise in your mouth, 
your hat anywhere, and your hair 
in the wildest and most elfin dis- 
order, is embarrassing enough in 
all conscience ; but, in the condition 
of feeling under which our romantic 
hero labored, to be thus detected 
was simply horrible. As Redmond 
beheld the tall and stately form of 
a man of about fifty, with a pair of 
fierce black eyes beneath still fiercer 
brows, advancing towards him, and 
by his side, gliding with that grace- 
ful undulation which is almost ex- 
clusively confined to the women of 
Spain, the young girl for whom the 
portals of his heart had been cast 
wide open, his desire to sink be- 
neath the daisies was about the 
only sensation left to him. 
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“We have invaded the land of 
the O’Byrnes,” said Minchin, rising 
and bowing to the chdtelaine. 

“You seem tolerably well armed,” 
observed the O’Byrne, casting a 
comical glance at the champagne 
bottles. 

“ Permit me the honor of cross- 
ing swords,” cried Minchin. 

At this moment Miss O’Byrne 
interposed by exclaiming: “That 
gentleman is Mr. Redmond of 
Ballymacreedy.” 

The O’Bryne took a short, sharp 
survey of Philip from beneath his 
shaggy brows, and, advancing with 
outstretched hand : 

“Mr. Redmond, I am glad to 
meet one of the old stock. You 
resemble your father very strongly.” 

“You knew my father, sir?” ask- 
ed Redmond eagerly. 

“Yes.” The monosyllable spoke 
for itself. It shut down on the sub- 
ject like an iron door. 

“The old stock are thinning out, 
like my brown hairs,” laughed Min- 
chin. 

“ Apparent rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto,” was the rejoinder. 

“ Per Bacco! you must taste the 
Falernian. I am Dominick—” 

“Minchin,” interposed the 
O'Byrne, “the best angler in Wick- 
low. We disciples of the rod and 
reel scarcely need a formal intro- 
duction.” ' 

Somehow or other, while the 
O’Byrne and Dominick Minchin 
were bandying quaint and courtly 
compliments, Philip managed to 
pull himself together and to en- 
gage in conversation with the 
daughter of the house. 

“You perceive, Mr. Redmond, 
how fate is against our being intro- 
duced—so dead against as to com- 
pel me to make you and my father 
acquainted as if you and I were 
old friends.” 
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“T do feel as if I had known you 
for ever so long, and that a void—” 

“Do look at the trout jumping. 
What perfect circles they make in 
the still water!” 

She had interrupted with a wo- 
man’s tact. Redmond was unvers- 
ed in the subtle distinctions which 
form the rungs of the ladder of 
love. Most of the girls whom he 
met in society were as so many 
agreeable nothings—exquisitely-at- 
tired statuettes, whose ideas were 
bounded by silk, satin, feathers, and 
lace. With them he had nothing 
in common save the weather and 
ice-cream ; and being imbued with 
a feeling of aversive contempt for 
the whole sex, the revelation of 
light and love which now burst 
upon him revolutionized his whole 
being and begat an enthusiasm 
that forgot impossibilities. <A 
child of nature sounds very well in 
poesy, but the article attired in 
broadcloth is very rapidly put down 
as a bore, if not a nuisance. 

“T drink with you on one condi- 
tion,” said the O’Byrne to Minchin, 
who presented a bottle at his head. 

“Condition me no conditions, 
chieftain !” 

“T shall; and the condition is 
this: that you, with Mr. Redmond 
and Mr. O’Hara”—to whom he had 
been introduced by Minchin— 
“will help me to punish a cooper 
of claret after a seven o’clock din- 
ner.” O’Hara excused himself on 
the plea of being compelled to 
reach Dublin by the night mail 
from Rathdrum. Minchin called 
a number of the Olympian deities 
to witness that so superb an offer 
should not be lightly considered, 
and Redmond thought of his dress 
and hesitated to say yes, when his 
whole soul was in that solitary 
word. 

“I want to have a gossip about 
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New York, and surely you will not 
refuse me that boon?” urged 
Miss O’Byrne, and this decided the 
question. 

“ Are you of the true faith, Mr. 
Redmond?” she asked, as some 
hours later, in acting as cicerone 
through the old castle, she took him 
to the private chapel. 

“TI should be a recreant Red- 
mond if I were not,” was his 
proud reply. 

Coolgreny, the stronghold of the 
Clan O'Byrne, was as picturesque as 
a round tower, an ivied keep, a bat- 
tlemented outer wall, a dry moat, 
a veritable carpet of bright flowers, 
solemn old yew-trees whose branches 
had supplied many a sturdy bow 


wherewithal to resist the incursions ~ 


of the O’Tooles, and a rookery, 
could make it. As he crossed the 
drawbridge and gazed at the oaken 
door with its rusty iron rivets, at 
the massive archway telling an im- 
perishable tale, at the inner quad- 
rangle, its gray stone lighted up by 
blood-red geraniums and deeply, 
darkly, desperately blue forget-me- 
nots, and from thence to the high- 
bred-looking girl by his side, 
Philip Redmond felt the old blood 
in his veins as the old, old story be- 
gan to whisper itself to his heart. 
They passed into the old ban- 
queting-hall, rich in oaken tracery 
and wainscoted up to the ebon- 
colored ceiling. Portraits of dough- 
ty warriors in the grim panoply of 
battle-axe and shield, suits of Milan 
steel, and buff jerkins of the later 
periods adorned the walls — for- 
midable O’Brinns who ‘stood in 
many a gap, and fought the rocky 
defiles of Auchavana inch by inch; 
who displayed their prowess on 
many a tented field; who followed 
the fortunes of the luckless house 
of Stuart even after the unhappy 
disaster at the Boyne; and who, 
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nobly fighting, fell against the hated 
usurpation of the Orange William. 
Here, too, were soft, silken-bearded 
representatives of the house who 
attached themselves to the Irish 
Brigade and covered themselves 
with glory at Lannes and Fontenoy. 

“ Now for the ladies, monsieur !”’ 
exclaimed Miss O’Byrne. “I see 
that you are lost in admiration of 
my male ancestors. Prepare now to 
be enchanted by the beauty of their 
wives and daughters.” 

“I need no preparation,” said 
Phil with a low bow. “I see all 
their perfections concentrated in 
their charming descendant.” 

“Admirably done!” cried the 
young lady, with heightened color; 
“but ‘bide a wee.’ Look at that 
little dame. There is fire for you. 
She was Countess of Ovoca in her 
own right—a Geraldine. She de- 
fended this castle against two at- 
tacks of Cromwell’s crop-eared curs, 
and when it was intimated to her 
that the defence jeopardized her 
husband's life, she naively replied: 
‘I could replace my husband, but 
I could not replace Coolgreny.’ 
Wasn't that complimentary to that 
ill-looking fellow opposite leaning 
upon his sword? I do believe that 
he steps out of that frame occa- 
sionally for the purpose of upbraid- 
ing her, poor dear !” 

Redmond laughed heartily as he 
replied that he thought the cavalier 
was likely to get the worst of it. 

“ Here is a Lely—my great, great, 
great, ever-so-great grandmamma. 
Isn’t she lovely? Look at her cool 
tue pastoral drapery, her bright 
brown hair, her matchless eye, and 
her ivory complexion.” 

“T am looking at her,” said Red- 
mond, gazing earnestly at Miss 
O’Byrne, “ and she is lovely.” 

It was as if the portrait had been 
painted for herself. 
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“Mr. Redmond, you are incorri- 
gible. I absolutely refuse to act as 
cicerone. Tyrconnel was madly in 
love. with her.” 

“Of course he was; and if he 
wasn’t he ought to have been,” 
laughed Philip. “ Pray who is that 
sparkling brunette, with the color 
glowing beneath her swarthy skin, 
and with the head and hair of 
Cleopatra ?” 

“That is Mistress  Lettice 
O’Byrne, who received King James 
in this very hall, as, blood-stained 
and travel-sore, he honored our 
poor house by resting here after the 
disaster of the Boyne. He heard 
Mass in our little chapel before he 
started at daybreak.” 

They wandered from portrait to 
portrait, she chatting gaily, bril- 
liantly, until they came directly op- 
posite that of a very young man at- 
tired in a gorgeous hussar uniform. 

“This is a picture of to-day,” 
said Redmond. “ Who is he?” 

A bright diamond-drop welled into 
her eyes as she replied : 

“It is my only brother. He 
took service with our kinsman, 
Field-Marshal Nugent, in Austria, 
and fell at Magenta. God be mer- 
ciful to him !” 

“Amen!” And the response was 
a prayer, so fervently and reveren- 
tially was it uttered. 

“Let us go to the chapel and 
say an Ave Maria for the repose 
of his soul.” And, leading through 
a long, dark passage, and thrusting 
aside a scarlet velvet curtain which 
hung over the entrance, she ushered 
Redmond into the church, Pure 
Gothic, the oaken traceries of its 
pulpit and chancel rails were wor- 
thy of the hand of Verbruggen, 
while the altar, of white marble, 
was decorated with constellations 
of the rarest hot-house flowers and 
plants. 
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As they emerged from the chapel 
the hideous clamor of a gong an- 
nounced that dinner would be serv- 
ed ina quarter of an hour, and Red- 
mond was ushered by his host to 
an apartment to prepare as best he 
might for the all-important cere- 
mony. For after all “the dine” is 
a very serious piece of business, 
and it is only such foolish young 
fellows as Redmond—who spoiled 
his appetite at luncheon—or such 
delicately-nurtured young ladies as 
Miss Eileen O’Byrne, who can af- 
ford to turn up their noses at the 
mention of the word, and wish with a 
sigh that the noble institution yclept 
eating had never been invented. 

When Redmond descended to 
the drawing-room he was formally 
presented to the Rev. Father O’Do- 
herty, the parish priest “of as wild 
a district as lies between this and 
New York,” gaily added his rever- 
ence. “I am proud to meet you, 
sir; and let me tell you that the 
Redmonds of Ballymacreedy have 
left a name behind them respect- 
ed, loved, and honored. Have you 
come to stop with us?” 

“Not—that is, I’m—I’m so en- 
chanted with all that I have seen 
of Ireland, and with a// whom I 
have met here”—he sought the eye 
of his hostess (it should be men- 
tioned that her mother had died 
in giving birth to Eileen) —“ that if 
I do not return to it, it will not be 
my own fault.” 

This was doing pretty well— 
much better than he could have hop- 
ed. It was very prononcé, but Phil 
liked to be understood. He was 
straight in everything, and was per- 
fectly prepared to step into the 
O’Byrne’s library and explain him- 
self right away. But he was not 
to get the chance. Father O’Do- 
herty took the chdtelaine into din- 
ner and presided at the foot of the 
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table. The dinner was not @ /a 
Russe, and, although served with 
extreme elegance, the guests were 
allowed the privilege of seeing 
what they were about to partake 
of, and to make a judicious selec- 
tion according to palate. The wine 
was, as Minchin subsequently re- 
marked, “ of the rarest and choicest 
vintage.” To hear her speak, to lis- 
ten to the music of her laugh, to 
gaze upon her when her looks were 
turned in another direction, was rap- 
ture to poor Philip, who drank his 
wine, eating nothing, being wholly 
and solely absorbed in the radi- 
ance of her presence. It was rack 
and torture to him when she arose 
to leave the room, and, as he open- 
ed the door to permit her egress, 
the words, “ Do not remain too long 
over your wine,” rang into his senses 
like a peal of sweet bells. 

“ Push the claret, Mr. Redmond,” 
exclaimed his host; “you may get 
richer but you won’t get softer wine 
across the Atlantic.” 

“ Per Bacco! this is bottled vel- 
vet,” said Minchin, smacking his lips 
— “the odor of the violet, and the 
gentle tartness of the raspberry. 
By the nine gods! a bottle of this 
makes a man look for his wings to 
fly, sir—to fly like a bird.” 

After some considerable time, 
during which Minchin and the 
O’Byrne had indulged in a very 
Serious potation of the Chateau 
Lafitte, “Are you here on a plea- 
sure trip, Mr. Redmond?” asked 
Father O’Doherty. 

“Well, my good fortune has 
made it one of pleasure, but I came 
originally on business. I came to 
endeavor to rescue some of my 
poor father’s property,” replied 
downright Phil. 

“What do you mean by rescue, 
™“{r. Redmond ?” asked the O’Byrne, 
flushing darkly red. : 
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“T mean, to purchase it from the 
man who now holds it.” 

“Oh!” And his host tossed off a 
bumper of the wine. “ Do you refer 
to Ballymacreedy ?” 

“TI do, and to the lands of Kil- 
nagadd and Derralossory.” 

The beetling brows of the Irish 
chieftain met in a black scowl. 

“And suppose this man who 
holds these lands were unwilling to 
sell ?” 

“Oh! every man has his price,” 
said the unconscious Philip. 

The O'Byrne rose, and, stretching 
himself to his full height, haughtily 
exclaimed : 

“ When I sell one rood of Bally- 
macreedy, Kilnagadd, and Derra- 
lossory, may I be shattered into 
fragments like that wine-glass,” 
casting, as he spoke, the crystal gob- 
let upon the oaken floor, where it 
shivered into ten thousand pieces. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen upon 
the 4ergne, and, splitting roof and 
ceiling, descended into their midst, 
the luckless hero of this narrative 
could scarcely have been less scared 
and astonished. The admonitory 
winkings of Minchin, the ankle-rubs 
of the good priest, had been lost 
upon him. He had rushed upon 
his fate and had impaled himself. 
Fool that he was, never to have 
conjectured that the haughty pos- 
sessor of the land of his ancestors 
was the fiery, fierce old chieftain 
who now sat scowling at the ceiling 
and quaffing goblet after goblet of 
the rich red wine! Everything 
pointed to the fact—the conver- 
sation of the previous evening, the 
exclamation of Eileen upon the hill 
overlooking Lough Dan, the refer- 
ences of Father O’Doherty. He 
was a senseless idiot, and had plant- 
ed the thorn of offence where he 
would have sown the bright seed 
of friendship. Could he apologize ? 
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How? Could he explain? 
must. ' 

“The fact is—” he commenced, 
when his host pulled him up : 

“A word of advice to you, Mr. 
Redmond. When you enter a 
man’s house do not turn appraiser 
and play the amateur auctioneer.” 

“ But—” burst in Phil. 

“Pardon me. If you consider 
that because you have scraped a 
few greenbacks together—Heaven 
knows how ; / don’t want to inquire 
—that you can come over here to dic- 
tate insulting terms to a man with 
reference to his own goods and 
chattels, upon his own hearth, let 
me tell you, sir, that—” 

“Hear me,” exclaimed Father 
O’Doherty. “I am certain that 
our young friend had no intention 
of giving annoyance when he made 
those observations.” 

“On the honor of a man,” roar- 
ed Redmond, who was in a white 
heat of mortification, “I meant no 
offence, and furthermore—” 

“ Let us drop the subject, sir, and 
go to the drawing-room for coffee,” 
said the O’Byrne, rising. 

“But I will otf drop the subject 
until I explain myself.” 

“Mr. Redmond, do not press my 
endurance in my own house.” And 
the haughty host motioned to the 
door. 

“ Not a word,” whispered Father 
O'Doherty. “You can make it all 
right by and by, and if you fail / 
will succeed.” 

Still, Philip was not satisfied. 
He. was the outraged party. He 
demanded redress for a cruel 
wrong. Was he to remain in the 
pillory and be pelted with the mis- 
trust and dislike of the man whom 
of all others he was most desirous 
of conciliating. What would she 
think of him when her father came 
to tell her his version of the affair? 


He 
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Would Ae not suffer and stand con- 
victed, however innocent he might 
be? It was maddening, and Red- 
mond, following his host, brusquely 
demanded a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion. 

“*Forbid it, Heaven, the hermit 
cried !’” exclaimed Minchin, play- 
fully seizing our hero by the 
shoulders and twisting him teetotum- 
fashion, while the priest engaged 
the attention of the O’Byrne in an- 
other direction. 

“ Are youmad, Redmond?” said 
Minchin in a low tone. “On this 
subject he hasacraze. Why, in the 
name of Jupiter Olympus, did you 
introduce it ?” 

“Am I to lie under the impu- 
tation of being a peddler, an auc- 
tioneer, a blackguard?” asked the 
other excitedly. 

“The thing will be as dead as 
Queen Anne in five minutes, if you 
will only let it cross the Styx.” 

“But I did not know that Mr. 
O'Byrne was the present proprietor 
of Ballymacreedy.” 

“Then why didn’t you say so?” 

“T would not be listened to.” 

“It’s easily explained.” 

When Redmond entered the 
drawing-room the host was speaking 
to his daughter, and that it was 
about him he had little doubt from 
the expression of surprise, pain, and 
anger which flitted across her face. 

Determined not to be baffled in 
his purpose this time, he strode 
‘across the apartment,.and, con- 
fronting the O’Byrne, said : 

“ If you will kindly permit me a 
word of explanation—”’ 

“Do take a cup of coffee, Mr. 
Redmond,” _ interrupted Miss 
O'Byrne; “and—and you will ex- 
cuse me if I—I wish you good- 
night.” And courtesying very low, 
she turned from him and swept out 
of the room. 
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A choking sensation seized our 
hero. A something in his throat— 
anger, mortification, bitter morti- 
fication—clutched him and held 
him fast. 

“T’ll be hanged if I'll stop here 
any longer!” he said; and soearnest 
was his rage that, without waiting 
to bid his host farewell or to hint 
his intention to Minchin, he strode 
out into the quadrangle, through 
the arched entrance, across the 
drawbridge, and onwards he knew 
not in what direction, reckless, 
hopeless, and hatless. 

Why had he met her? His path 
had been calm and peace. Why 
had she treated him in this way ? 
What had he done to Aer ? He knew 
how her father would vamp up his 
version of the story. Was ever in- 
nocent man so deeply wronged ? 
He would leave Ireland next day, 
and place the broad Atlantic be- 
tween him and this—ay, this love- 
ly, bewitching girl. Why was she so 
captivating ? Where did the charm 
lie? 

Thoughts all-conflicting, all-con- 
tradictory surged through his brain 
as he marched onward. The sum- 
mer dew failed to soothe his fevered 
mind; the soft night-wind sighing 
across the Shaughnamore mountain 
did not cool his burning brow. The 
gray dawn of glorious day still 
found him plodding onwards, and 
the sun was high above the horizon 
when he entered the picturesque 
little village of Enniskerry. He 
had left Coolgreny fifteen Irish 
miles behind him across the moun- 
tains. ; 

When he had succeeded in arous- 
ing the inmates of the Powerscourt 
Arms, he demanded writing mate- 
rials and a messenger. 

“Ts it pin an’ ink at this time 
o’ day, sir?” demanded the sleepy 
handmaiden. 
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“Yes; here’s half a crown for 

you. Open your eyes and hurry 
up.” 
He wrote the following note to 
the O’Byrne, and despatched it by 
a ragged gossoon, who started on his 
errand, up the hill that leads by the 
Dargle, like a mountain deer. He 
also forwarded an order for his lug- 
gage to the landlord of the Derra- 
lossory Arms. 


Str: As you would permit me no ex- 
planation last night, I zmsist upon mak- 
ing it now. I did not know that you 
were the possessor of the lands of my 
forefathers until you yourself announced 
it. In thanking you for your hospitality 
I cannot refrain from saying that I wish 
I had never enjoyed it, as ithas been a 
source of intense pleasure and likewise 
of bitter pain. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
PuHILip REDMOND. 


The messenger returned in a few 
hours with his luggage. 

“Did you deliver my letter at 
Coolgreny ?” 

“TI gev it to wan av the boys, 
sir.” 

“Did you see any of the—fami- 
ly.” 
“None o’ them, barrin’ Miss 
Eileen’s pony that does be dhruv 
be her in a sthraw shay, yer hon- 
ner.” 

Happy pony! thought Redmond, 
as he gazed into the past and be- 
held Doaty coming to a stand- 
still despite the musical remon- 
strances of his mistress. 

“They axed me if your honner’s 
name was Ridmond, an’ I sed I 
didn’t know; an’ I was axed if ye 
cum wudout a hat, an’I sed yis. 
‘That’s him,’ sez Luke Byrne, the 
boy. ‘A low-sized man,’ sez he. ‘ No,’ 
sez I, ‘he’s a cupple o’ yards high 
anyhow’; an’ Luke tould me they 
wor draggin’ the lake beyant at Shin- 
nagh for ye, an’ that Miss Eileen 
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was roarin’ an’ bawlin’ the whole 
mornin’.” 

A thrill went through every fibre 
in Redmond's body as this last 
announcement fell upon his ear; 
and although the idea was coarsely 
expressed, that the tender girl 
might be sorrowing for him caused 
an unutterable sensation of joy. 
She could not believe him capable 
of insulting Aer father beneath the 
same roof which shut the stars 
from her; and yet—pshaw! he 
would shake the whole thing off as 
a disagreeable yet delightful dream. 

His immediate resolve was to 
proceed to Dublin, and from thence 
to Queenstown and back to his 
native shores ; but second thoughts, 
always so sober, so full of judicious 
counsel, whispered that the long, 
lonely days and nights upon the At- 
lantic would but serve to increase 
his fever, and that his best chance lay 
in the distracting influence of Euro- 
pean travel. Seven o’clock that 
evening found him on board the 
mail steamer for Holyhead; and as 
he gazed at the soft outlines of the 
Wicklow hills receding from his 
wistful glance, and thought of her 
in that secluded, peaceful valley, he 
would willingly have parted with a 
moiety of his existence to be once 
again in the sunlight of her presence. 


While our hero was on. the road 
to Enniskerry Father O'Doherty 
found an opportunity for compar- 
ing notes with Minchin, and, fully 
convinced of the truthfulness of the 
young American’s statement, pro- 
ceeded at once to disabuse the dis- 


eased mind of the O’Byrne. This 
he ultimately succeeded in doing, 
but not without a deal of powerful 
and full-flavored argument. “I do 
believe, Father, I took too much 
wine. Where is Mr. Redmond, until 
I make the amende honorable ?” 
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“Strolling about the grounds, I 
believe.” 

“Let us go in search of him.” 

“VYoucan go, O’Byrne ; I want to 
have a chat with my fair young 
child,” said the clergyman, who had 
witnessed Eileen’s stately courtesy 
and exit. 

Minchin and O’Byrne strolled 
out into the summer night, making 
sure of finding Redmond on the 
terrace overlooking the moat. 

“We have bail for his appear- 
ance,” said Minchin, “ as his hat is 
decorating the antlers of a lord- 
ly stag in the entrance hall.” 

The two gentlemen smoked their 
cigars as they leisurely went in 
quest of the missing one, and from 
terrace they proceeded to garden, 
from garden to pleasaunce, and from 
pleasaunce to gate-house, but no 
trace of him could be found. “He 
is in the stables,” suggested the 
O’Byrne; and they returned to the 
enormous quadrangle in which the 
horses were quartered, but none of 
the helpers had seen him, and the 
stables were all locked for the night. 

“He is a romantic, hot-headed 
young dog, and is just taking a 
cooler. He will turn up by and 
by, I warrant me; or mayhap he 
has hied him to my lady’s bower.” 
And Minchin laughed at the con- 
ceit. 

“Where is Redmond?” asked 
Father O’Doherty, as they regained 
the drawing-room. 

“We were going to ask you,” 
said the O’Byrne. “ Where is Ei- 
leen ?” 

“ The poor child has a bad head- 
ache and has gone to lie down.” 

“Come along, Mr. Minchin, and 
we'll take our cruiskeen lawn. In 
the meantime I shall send some of 
the men to scour the wood in pur- 
suit of this invisible guest. I needn’t 
ask you to join us, father ?” 
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“No, sir; a little wine at dinner 
is my guantum.” 

As the night rolled over consid- 
erable uneasiness was felt about 
Philip’s non-appearance ; but Min- 
chin’s theory, that he had, in his 
agitation, returned to the Derralos- 
sory Arms minus his hat, was gladly 
accepted, and the O’Byrne insist- 
ed upon driving with Minchin into 
Roundwood in order to set matters 
right. 

It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the worthy proprietor of the 
hostelry had nothing of Redmond’s 
but a small nickel-mounted valise, 
which he described as set in solid 
silver. 

This increased the anxiety, and 
as a portion of the lands of Cool- 
greny abutted upon the lake in 
sheer precipices of two and three 
hundred feet, fears began to be en- 
tertained that poor Philip in his 
ignorance of the country might 
have taken this unfortunate path. 
There was nothing for it but to 
await the advent of daylight, and 
then to scour the country, and, if 
necessary, to drag the lake at this 
particular place. 

The morning brought no Red- 
mond, and as traces of recent foot- 
steps were very distinct in the 
neighborhood of the precipice, and 
the heather rudely torn away at 
the edge of the cliff, as though by a 
despairing clutch, the idea that he 
had fallen into the lake grew into 
a certainty. A grapnel was got 
ready, and the melancholy process 
of dragging rapidly commenced. 

The relief which Redmond’s let- 
ter brought produced immediate re- 
action. Father O’Donerty at once 
started with his car to Erniskerry, 
with a very courteous note from 
the O’Byrne and a message from 
Eileen, but arrived about an hour 
after our hero had quitted the vil- 
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lage. Later on, when the good 
priest had returned with this intel- 
ligence, the O’Byrne telegraphed 
to the Shelborne Hotel, Dublin, on 
chance, writing also to that ad- 
dress. Philip was on board the 
steamer when the telegram arrived, 
and in London when the missive 
reached Ireland’s capital. Had he 
received either, he would have 
flown back to Coolgreny; but it 
was not to be. 


It was Sunday forenoon, and a 
great human wave surged out of 
the Madeleine Church, Paris. In- 
stinctively one pauses beneath that, 
noble portico and gazes across the 
Place de la Concorde, taking in the 
glittering Boulevard and the whole 
brilliancy of the coup dail. Phi- 
lip Redmond had been amongst the 
worshippers, and was now on his 
way tothe Hotel du Louvre, so dif- 
ferent in every respect to the white- 
washed, thatch-covered _hostelry 
in the heart of the County Wick- 
low, and at the door of which he 
was introduced to the reader. He 
had indulged in a lazy tour, com- 
mencing with the quaint old cities 
of Belgium, whence he proceeded to 
Cologne and up the Rhine to May- 
ence, and after a wandering of two 
months found himself in the gay 
and fascinating capital of the world. 
Philip’s wound had been healed; 
his heart ceased to throb at the re- 
collection of the “ tender light of a 
day that was dead”; and if the 
image of Eileen O’Byrne did come 
back to him, he felt inclined to 
place himself in the pillory of his 
own thoughts and pelt himself with 
ridicule. It was a delightful thing 
to be heart-whole. He had played 
with fire and had passed through 
the red-hot furnace, badly burnt, 
no doubt, but cured at once and 
forever. He used to amuse him- 
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self by imagining what the effect of 
his letter upon the haughty chief- 
tain might be, and would not Aer 
vanity be ruffled bythe utter absence 
of the mention of her name? He 
had done his devoir in stating that 
the day was one of intense enjoy- 
ment; this she could easily translate 
by the aid of her own dictionary. 
Heigh-ho! it was a pity the dream 
did not last a little longer, he 
thought, as he prepared to descend 
the steps of the church upon that 
lovely August forenoon. As he 
descended, his foot became entan- 
gled in the skirt of a young girl 
right in front of him. He turned 
to apologize—his heart gave one 
fearful bound and his brain reeled 
till he became dizzy. He felt him- 
self grow pale and cold, but, lifting 
his hat with a cold salutation, he 
passed down and onwards. It was 
Eileen O'Byrne! 

When he reached the hotel—and 
he felt as if treading on air—he re- 
paired to his apartment and flung 
himself into a chair in a whirl of 
conflicting emotion. The old wound 
which he had imagined healed 
had broken out afresh beneath 
the sad, reproachful glance of those 
lovely gray Irish eyes. There was 
but one chance left, and that was to 
fly. To bein the same city, country, 
hemisphere with her would be tor- 
ture. He felt as if some great sea 
should divide them, and then that 
the joyous serenity of the last few 
weeks would be restored to him. He 
had very little packing to do, as he 
had not unpacked, and he at once 
proceeded to the dureau to settle his 
bill. As he was passing along a 
corridor in order to reach the ves- 
tiaire, he became almost rooted to 
the ground. A turn in the passage 
brought him face to face with her 
whom he was doing his uttermost 
to avoid. She was deadly pale, 
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and she passed him with a scarcely 
perceptible inclination of the head, 
cold, glacial, haughty. There was 
a cry of anguish in Phil Redmond’s 
heart, and, acting upon an uncon- 
querable impulse, he turned after 
her and almost fiercely demanded : 
“ What have I done to deserve this?” 

The same bright rush of crimson 
which flashed across her face like a 
rosy sunset when first he met her 
covered her now as she panted 
forth : 

“ You seemed to wish it so.” 

“J7/" And Phil Redmond blurted 
out something with reference to ex- 
planation and unfair treatment in 
his usual drusgue way. 


It was chill October, and a huge 
log burned in the cavernous fire- 
place in the banquet-hall at Cool- 
greny. The claret was upon the 
ebon-colored oak table, and round 
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it sat no less a party than that 
which was assembled upon the 
memorable night when Phil Red- 
mond so innocently brought the 
wrath of his host upon his devoted 
head. 

“To think,” said Minchin in a 
state of ecstatic glow, “that we 
should meet here under stich 
remarkable circumstances. Ye 
gods!” 

“Yes,” said the O’Byrne, rising, 
“T wanted the same party exactly, 
and I have been fortunate. You 
all heard me swear that I would 
never sell a rood of Ballymacreedy, 
Kilnagadd, or Derralossory ; but” — 
with a smile—“ that oath does not 
prevent my giving them away, and, 
please God, when you, Father O’Do- 
herty, unite my honest young friend 
Philip Redmond to my only child, 
he shall be restored to the lands of 
his fathers through his wife.” 





THE BEGINNING OF THE POPE’S TEMPORAL PRINCI- 
PALITY. 


Tue Vicar of Jesus Christ is by 
virtue of his office, and by divine 
right, of necessity in his own per- 
son a sovereign. He is exempt 
from all subjection to any temporal 
power, and perfectly free in respect 
to his own person and the full ex- 
ercise of his spiritual supremacy, 
to which kings are as much subject 
as other baptized persons, and na- 
tions as individuals. The right of 
acquiring property and domain, in 
a manner which does not violate 
any other human right, is inherent 
in this personal sovereignty, and 
carries with it all the rights of emi- 
nent domain, so that whatever is 
acquired in this way becomes in- 
alienable except by a voluntary 
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cession. ‘The possession of actual 
sovereign dominion over a suffi- 
cient territory is evidently the logi- 
cal and natural complement of this 
personal sovereignty, yet is not 
acquired except by some legal, hu- 
man act, similar to that which sub- 
jects any given domain in particu- 
lar to any other given individual 
or corporation. ‘The possession of 
spiritual sovereignty united with 
the temporal dignity and power of 
a civil monarch is, manifestly, the 
most dangerous and liable to abuse 
of all the attrifutions which any 
individual ruler’ or dynasty of su- 
preme rulers can be supposed to 
have received as a stable and per- 
manent right. The danger is in- 
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creased in proportion to the mag- 
nitude and duration of the spirit- 
ual empire and the political mo- 
narchy united with it. We are 
obliged, therefore, to believe that 
Jesus Christ, as the Sovereign Lord 
of the world, when he founded such 
an institution, provided efficacious- 
ly for the protection of Christian 
society against this danger and 
liability to abuse. This he could 
not do without exercising a special 
and supernatural providence over 
his earthly vicariate, the Papacy. 
Yet, according to the analogy of all 
other departments of the’ divine 
government, this special provi- 
dence ought to be reduced to a 
minimum and made as little mira- 
culous as possible, by a wise order- 
ing of natural and secondary causes 
in reference to the desired effect. 
In point of fact, we see, from the 
history of the Papacy, that God 
has permitted it to exhibit as much 
of the weakness and imperfection 
of all human things as was consis- 
tent with the fulfilment of the end 
of its institution. His supernatua- 
ral overruling of the natural course 
of events has been limited to this 
result. And the preservation of 
the Holy See from perversion by 
human passions into a_ merely 
earthly power, an empire of this 
world, has been accomplished in 
great part by the difficulties and 
struggles which have always envi- 
roned the possession of the greatest 
of human dignities and powers—the 
papal sovereignty. 

From Nero to Constantine the 
Popes were obliged to struggle with 
the heathen emperors in order to 
conquer their liberty at the cost of 
martyrdom. From Sylvester to 
Gregory the Great they were oblig- 
ed to struggle with civil and eccle- 
siastical princes for the recognition 
and maintenance of their spiritual 


supremacy. The temporal and 
civil domain necessary for the sta- 
ble possession and exercise of the 
personal, sovereign independence 
of the Pope as Supreme Pastor of 
the church was not given until its 
necessity became manifest. It 
came in the natural course of 
events, without violence or miracle. 
Its tenure was precarious and con- 
stantly disputed, and has so re- 
mained until the presentday. Our 
present purpose is to sketch the 
history of the struggles by which 
the first Popes who were kings of 
Rome secured the dominion of the 
patrimony of St. Peter as an in- 
alienable right recognized by the 
international law of Christendom. 
The temporal domain of the 
Popes began with the natural and 
gradual acquisition of landed pro- 
perty, which in those times carried 
with it princely authority over the 
tenants and inhabitants of estates. 
Not only the Popes but the princi- 
pal bishops in Italy and other coun- 
tries became in this way dukes and 
counts. The sovereign rights of 
the emperors lapsed through a long- 
continued neglect to fulfil the es- 
sential duties of sovereignty, and 
there was no other royal power in 
Italy which succeeded to them in 
a legitimate manner.- The ruling 
power devolved naturally upon the 
local princes. The Roman people 
turned toward the Pope as their 
immediate bishop; just as the peo- 
ple of Ravenna, Milan, Treves, Co- 
logne, and many other cities did 
to their own bishop, because he 
was the chief of their aristocracy, 
and also the protector of the peo- 
ple, and was the only one who was 
both willing and able to take the 
place vacated by their former rulers. 
The Western Roman Empire ceased 
to exist when the Heruli under 
Odoacer took and sacked Rome, 
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making themselves masters of Italy. 
Odoacer was in turn conquered 
and killed by the Ostrogoth Theo- 
doric, who was nominally the lieu- 
tenant of the Greek emperor, but 
in reality conquered Italy for him- 
self. When the empire revived 
under the able administration of 
Justinian, the kingdom of the Os- 
trogoths was subdued and over- 
thrown by the great general Belisa- 
rius. A new invasion of Lom- 
bards, or Long-beards, from Ger- 
many put an end once more to the 
imperial dominion in Italy, with 
the exception of a certain part call- 
ed the exarchate, which had its 
capital at Ravenna. The authority 
of the Lombard kings was very 
limited and precarious, and under 
their sway the duchies and mar- 
quisates and independent munici- 
palities of Italy assumed that cha- 
racter of autonomy which made 
Italy ever after incapable of any- 
thing except a federative unity. 
The Lombards were at first Arians, 
but the conversion of their beauti- 
ful and accomplished queen, Theo- 
dolinda, by St. Gregory the Great 
was the beginning of a general re- 
conciliation of the whole people to 
the Catholic Church, and of the 
complete extinction of the Arian 
heresy in Italy. The Popes never 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Lombard kings over the city and 
duchy of Rome. The Greek ex- 
arch at Ravenna, as the representa- 
tive of the emperor, was recognized 
as having lawful jurisdiction, and a 
magistrate delegated by him, called 
a duke, resided in Rome. The ac- 
tual authority of these representa- 
tives of the ancient imperial power 
and of their master at Constantino- 
ple became, however, continually 
more and more a restricted and al- 
most nominal formality, until it was 
altogether extinguished by the fall 
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of the Greek exarchate. A few 
passages from the Italian historian 
Canti will show in a clear and 
brief manner how the temporal sov- 
ereignty of the Popes in Rome re- 
sulted naturally and necessarily out 
of the new order of things which 
issued from the universal disorder 
and confusion that prevailed : 


“At the time of the descent of the 
Lombards upon Italy the country lack- 
ed a head possessing general authority, 
and the Roman people, as well that por- 
tion of them who had been subjugat- 
ed as those who were still free, had no 
other eminent personage to whom they 
could look except the Pope. He pos- 
sessed immense domains in Sicily, Cala- 
bria, Apulia, the Campagna, the Sabine 
territory, Dalmatia, Illyria, Sardinia, in 
the Cottian Alps, and even in the Gauls. 
These domains being cultivated by farm- 
ers, he exercised over them a legal ju- 
risdiction, appointed officers and gave 
orders ; and, besides, his revenue. ena- 
bled him to distribute succors in times 
of dearth, to furnish asylum to refugees, 
and to pay troops. After the conquest 
had interrupted the communications be- 
tween Rome and the exarch of Ravenna, 
the Pope remained the de facto head of 
the city where he resided ; he correspond- 
ed directly with the Byzantine court; 
made war and peace with the Lombard 
kings ; and, moreover, by putting him- 
self in an attitude of resistance to their 
conquests, he became the representative of 
the national party. The chair of St. Pe- 
ter awaited only a pontiff who should feel 
all the importance and display all the 
dignity of his high position. Such a 
man was Gregory the Great” (580-603). 

“ Italy, at this time, had no more sta- 
bility in its civil institutions than France. 
The Lombards, had occupied a large 
part of it in the first burst of invasion ; 
but the partition which they made 
among several dukes, though .it served 
to consolidate their possession, prevent- 
ed them from completing their conquest. 
As the king was elected from among 
these different nobles, without any here- 
ditary right, there was a revolution at 
every vacancy ; moreover, the dukes ob- 
tained continually more considerable 
privileges by favoring one or another 
among the competitors—so much so 
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that those of Benevento and Spoleto 
acquired complete independence. The 
only thing they all desired was to re- 
main in tranquil enjoyment of absolute 
authority in their particular domains, or 
to make war for their own personal ag- 
grandizement in power and wealth, and 
not in obedience to the king’s command ; 
so that the king could with difficulty 
induce them to fol!ow him in any mili- 
tary enterprise against the Greeks for 
the purpose of expelling these from Italy, 
or against the Franks, who molested 
them unremittingly, either for the sake 
of pillage or at the instigation of the 
Eastern emperors. ... The Greek ex- 
arch’s administration extended over the 
Romagna, the marshy valleys of Ferrara 
and Comacchio, over five maritime towns 
from Rimini to Ancona, and five other 
towns between the shore of the Adriatic 
and the Apennine slope, over Rome, 
Venice, and almost all the cities on the 
sea-coast. Some cities, for instance 
Venice, made themselves independent, 
while others were constantly menaced 
and often invaded by the Lombards. 
When these latter were involved in for- 
eign or civil wars, the exarchs would 
avail themselves of the chance to repos- 
sess the place; they had lost, but were 
always speedily driven back into narrow 
limits, without ever enjoying peace, and 
subject to the necessity of making every 
year short truces, for which they frequent- 
ly had to pay a tribute of three hundred li- 
vresin gold. When the means failed for 
paying tribute and the wages of the sol - 
diers, they ran down to Rome and plun- 
dered the treasury of the church, or pil- 
laged the sanctuary of St. Michael at 
Monte Gargano, which was an object of 
great veneration to the Lombards... . 

‘* Another power remained in Italy, as 
yet imperceptibly growing up, but des- 
tined to be developed during the course 
of the century and to cast lasting roots 
amid the ruins of the others. The Popes 
had always shown themselves hostile to 
the Lombard domination and desirous 
of preserving the invaded provinces to 
the empire. Gregory the Great had em- 
ployed for this effect his authority, his elo- 
quence, his treasure, and his skill in the 
arts of diplomacy ; his successors follow- 
ed his example, and whenever they were 
menaced by the Lombards they implored 
without delay the aid of Constantinople. 
Preserving toward the emperor the sub- 
mission which they had constantly exhi- 
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bited while Rome was the capital of the 
world, they asked his confirmation of 
their election, paid him a fixed tribute, 
and kept at his court an apocrisiarius, 
who treated with him respecting their 
affairs ; but their dependence on distant 
sovereigns and feeble exarchs, upon 
whom the people looked with an evil 
eye, kept on continually diminishing. 
Thus the authority of the Popes, who 
were at the head of the municipal insti- 
tutions which had been preserved in the 
city, rendered that of the Duke of Rome 
almost a nullity, and approached to a 
species of sovereignty.” * 


Alboin, the first Lombard king, 
was murdered soon after his con- 
quest by his own wife, in revenge 
for the death of her father, Cuni- 
mond, chief of the Gepide. He 
was succeeded by Clefis, who was 
assassinated after reigning eighteen 
months. The Lombard dukes were 


disposed to do without a king, and 
elected no successor to Clefis, until 
the necessity of uniting in war 


against their enemies compelled 
them to elect Autharis, the son of 
Clefis, the prince whose wife was 
the celebrated Queen Theodolinda. 
Autharis died one year after his 
marriage, and Theodolinda was re- 
quested by the dukes to choose a 
new spouse and king from among 
their number. The choice fell up- 
on Agilulph, Duke of Turin. His 
son and successor, Adoloald, was de- 
posed and Ariovald, Duke of Turin, 
elected in his place, to whom suc- 
ceeded Rotharis, Duke of Turin, the 
second husband of Gundeberga, 
widow of Ariovald, and who was fol- 
lowed by his son Rodoald, the last 
of the descendants of Theodolinda. 
The nobles and people were so much 
attached to the memory of this 
pious queen that they sought for a 
new king in her family, although it 
was not Lombard, and elected her 


* Cesar Canti’s Univ. Hist., French translation, 
vol. vii. p. 418, vol. viii. p. 214. 
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nephew, Aribert of Asti, of the 
Agilolphingian tribe settled in Ba- 
varia. At his death the kingdom 
was divided between his two sons, 
from whom it was wrested by Gri- 
moald, Duke of Benevento. Hisson 
Garibald was dispossessed by Per- 
thurit, one of the sons of Aribert. 
Cunibert, Luitpert, Ragimpert, and 
Aribert II. completed the list of the 
Agilolphingian kings. Ansprand, a 
partisan of Luitpert, who had been 
dethroned by his rival Ragimpert 
and imprisoned by Aribert, con- 
quered Aribert, and after a short 
reign of three months was succeeded 
by his son Luitprand, who reigned 
thirty-two years (712 to 744) and 
was the greatest of the Lombard 
kings. 

With the reign of Luitprand be- 
gins the epoch of the decisive events 
which resulted in the final severance 
of all the bonds of political depen- 
dence which united Rome with the 
Greek Empire, in the establishment 
of the formal and legal monarchy 
of the Popes, and the overthrow of 
the Lombard dominion in Italy by 
Charlemagne. 

Luitprand was a sovereign in the 
strict sense of the word, through 
his ability and energy of character 
even more than by the recognized 
title to the royal dignity which was 
vested in his person. He under- 
took and carried out a thorough re- 
formation in the political adminis- 
tration of his kingdom, re-establish- 
ed order, extirpated the germs of 
disunion and civil war, secured the 
obedience of his subordinate dukes, 
and preserved a good intelligence 
with the Popes and the church. 
His ultimate aim was the union of 
all Italy in one kingdom under his 
own laws, including all the remain- 
ing Greek possessions and the city 
and principality of Rome. ‘The first 
great step toward the fulfilment of 
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this design must obviously be the 
conquest of the Greek exarchate. 
In this undertaking he had the 
sympathy of the Roman aristocracy 
and people, though not that of the 
Popes. The remnant of the old 
Roman nation existed at this time 
almost entirely in the ancient capi- 
tal and its adjacent territory. The 
Roman Empire really perished from 
no other cause than the general ex- 
tinction of the Roman race. As 
the barbarians swarmed into Italy 
the best part of the old Italians 
took refuge in Rome, where the old 
spirit, the old manners and institu- 
tions—so to speak, the Roman es- 
sence—was concentrated and pre- 
served to effect a new and peaceful 
conquest of the world. This Ro- 
man nation desired to have its own 
autonomy and to be subject neither 
to the Roumanians of the east nor 
the barbarians of the west. They 
had no thought of accepting Lom- 
bard sovereignty over themselves, 
yet they were eager to see the 
Greek domination in Italy termi- 
nated, and therefore desired Luit- 
prand’s success in the enterprise of 
overthrowing the exarchate. For 
Rome they desired independence. 
The Popes, however, would not take 
any measures for making Rome a 
sovereign state, until divine Provi- 
dence directed the course of events 
to this end as a natural and neces- 
sary result, without any positive act 
on their part renouncing civil al- 
legiance to the empire. 

The course of events actually 
favored most opportunely and re- 
markably the designs of Luitprand 
and the wishes of the Roman peo- 
ple. The unutterable folly of the 
Emperor Leo the Isaurian drove 
him to an attack on the religion of 
the Romans and the sacred per- 
son of the pontiff. He ordered the 
exatch Paul to enforce submission 
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to the heresy of the Iconoclasts by 
military power. Pope Gregory II. 
excommunicated Leo and exhorted 
all the Catholic princes and people 
of Italy to stand firm in defence 
of the faith and discipline of the 
church. They obeyed his voice so 
readily and with so much zeal that 
the absolute and final extinction 
of the Greek dominion in Italy was 
only averted by the mediation of 
the Pope himself. As Luitprand 
and the J.ombards, profiting by the 
general uprising against the impe- 
rial authority, became stronger and 
advanced toward a more entire 
subjugation of Italy, they became 
more dangerous to the indepen- 
dence of the Holy See than were the 
feeble dukes and exarchs who rep- 
resented the distant emperor. The 
king even allied himself with the 
exarch for the subjugation of the 
proud republic which disdained to 
be subject to either Greek or Lom- 
bard, and besieged the city of 
Rome. Pope Gregory II. went to 
Luitprand’s camp, and the majesty 
of his presence, together with the 
force of the arguments which he 
addressed to the noble and Catholic 
mind of the king, produced such an 
effect upon him that he cast him- 
self at the feet of the pontiff, im- 
ploring his benediction and promis- 
ing peace. In company with the 
Pope, Luitprand went to St. Peter’s 
Church, where he laid upon the 
tomb of the apostle his royal man- 
tle, bracelets, coat of mail, dagger, 
gilded sword, golden crown, and sil- 
ver cross as a gift to St. Peter and 
the church. Nevertheless, he re- 
newed his attempt to make himself 
master of ‘Rome ten years later 
during the pontificate of Gregory 
III., and continued during the 
pontificate of Zacharias his occa- 
sional irruptions into the exarchate 
of Ravenna and the duchy of 
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Rome, although in every instance 
he yielded to the voice of his con- 
science and of the Vicar of Christ, 
desisting from his purpose as often 
as he renewed it, and making res- 
titution of the towns which he had 
conquered. His successor, Rachis, 
undertook anew the enterprise of 
subjugating the exarchate, but was 
so much affected by the remon- 
strances of the Pope that he abdi- 
cated his dignity and withdrew 
with his wife and children into a 
monastery. His brother and suc- 
cessor, Astolpho, actually achieved 
the conquest of the exarchate,* and 
put an end to the Greek dominion 
in that part of Italy. Henceforth 
the Byzantine emperors had no 
authority in Italy except in Cala- 
bria and Sicily. Astolpho next 
turned his attention toward Rome 
and made a formal demand of alle- 
giance on the senate and people, 
supported by a large army. ‘The 
city was strongly fortified, and all 
its people were determined to make 
a stubborn defence of their inde- 
pendence. Astolpho would not 
lend his ear to any negotiation, 
help was demanded in vain from 
the Greek emperor, and in these 
sore straits Pope Stephen III. be- 
took himself for aid and succor to 
Pepin, the King of the Franks. 
Gregory III. had once before in- 
voked the help of Charkes Martel 
without any result. Since that 
time the Frankish nobles had re- 
ferred to Pope Zacharias the ques- 
tion of their right to set aside the 
effete dynasty of the Merovingians 
and to substitute in its place the 
family of Charles Martel. ‘The 
Pope had answered that the royal 
title ought to be given to the one 
who actually possessed and exer- 
cised the royal authority and func- 


* The term exarchate is here used in its restrict- 
ed sense, 
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tions. The new Carlovingian dy- 
nasty was thus formally established 
in France with the sanction and 
benediction of the Pope. And the 
time was now come for these pow- 
erful kings, Pepin and Charlemagne, 
to step forward as the eldest sons 
of the church, to secure the tempo- 
ral sovereignty of the Pope, and to 
inaugurate that close relationship 
which has ever since existed be- 
tween the kingdom of France and 
the Holy See. 

Pope Stephen, although old and 
in extremely feeble health, went to 
France, where he was received with 
a spontaneous and splendid ova- 
tion by all ranks of the people, from 
the highest to the lowest. The 
Pope performed the solemn cere- 
mony of the anointing of the king, 
the queen, and the royal princes, 
and conferred upon Pepin the dig- 
nity of patrician of Rome. A sol- 
emn assembly of the magnates of 
the kingdom was held at Quiercey, 
at which the king and nobles bound 
themselves to place the Pope in 
possession of the sovereign domin- 
ion of Rome and the exarchate. 
Pepin first attempted peaceful ne- 
gotiations with Astolpho, and, these 
being absolutely refused, crossed 
the Alps with an army, and com- 
pelled him to make a treaty of 
peace with the Pope, by which he 
renounced all claim upon the Ro- 
man principality and the exarchate. 
Astolpho, however, disavowed and 
violated his engagements as soon 
as Pepin had withdrawn his army. 
Again (755) Pepin crossed the 
Alps and suddenly appeared 
with an overwhelming force be- 
fore Pavia. Severer conditions of 
peace were this time imposed up- 
on Astolpho—a mulct of one-third 
of his treasure, a yearly tribute of 
12,000 gold solidi, and hostages for 
the fulfilment of his promises. 
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French and Lombard commissaries 
were appointed to visit the whole 
territory assigned to the Pope and 
receive the keys of all the cities. 
Pepin made a solemn and festal en- 
try into Rome amidst universal ju- 
bilation, and laid a formal docu- 
ment of investiture of the pontifical 
domain, together with the keys of; 
the towns, upon the tomb of St. 
Peter. 

Astolpho died suddenly from an 
injury received by a fall from his 
horse, very soon after these events 
(756). Rachis came out of his 
cloister with the design of regain- 
ing the crown which he had resign- 
ed. The majority of the princes fa- 
vored the election of Didier, Duke 
of Brescia, who secured the influ- 
ence of the Pope and of the envoys 
of Pepin in his favor by a solemn 
promise under oath to execute the 
treaty made by Astolpho and to 
cede some additional territory to 
the Holy See. He was according- 
ly elected King of Lombardy, but 
failed to fulfil his engagements and 
passed the seventeen years of his 
reign in perpetual efforts tosecure an 
undivided sovereignty over all Italy. 
At last, taking advantage of the 
death of Pepin and of Pope Stephen 
III., and of cabals and factions 
among the Romans in reference toa 
new election, he made an open and 
violent effort to seize the dominion 
of Rome and the entire principality. 
lie was deterred from actually con- 
summating his intention by an arm- 
ed entry into the city, where there 
was no force which could have pre- 
vented it, simply by the threat of 
excommunication, and withdrew to 
Pavia. The end of the Lombard 
kingdom was now near at hand. 
Pope Adrian, the Italian people, 
Charlemagne, and all except a few 
adherents of Didier were in accord 
on this subject. Charles crossed 
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the Alps with a large army, evading 
the troops which guarded the pass- 
es by means of a secret defile, and 
easily took possession of the whole 
territory, Pavia only excepted, which 
held out for a year under Didier 
and his gallant son, Adelchis, Pa- 
via at length surrendered, the Lom- 
bard kingdom was abolished, Di- 
dier was confined in a French mon- 
astery, where he became a monk in 
earnest for the rest of his life, the 
donation of Pepin to the Holy See 
was confirmed, and Charles return- 
ed home to prosecute that brilliant 
career which made him before the 
end of the century the monarch of 
almost the whole of Europe. 

The temporal kingdom of the 
Pope was now established in a de- 
finite and stable manner, with the 
universal recognition of Catholic 
Christendom. Nevertheless, as a 
civil institution it was still exposed 
to the inward and outward vicissi- 
tudes and dangers to which all 
states are liable from the very na- 
ture of things. It was necessary 
that some great political power, 
distinct from the papal sovereign- 
ty, should hold over the See of St. 
Peter the egis of protection. The 
providence of God, therefore, soon 
raised up that power which was 
consecrated by the name of 


“THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE,” 


During the last year of the eighth 
century Adrian’s successor, Pope 
Leo III., was obliged to implore 
the aid of Charlemagne to repress 
the turbulence of Roman factions. 
Leo was received by Charlemagne 
at Paderborn, in the midst of a 
brilliant assemblage of nobles and 
a vast army, with all possible ven- 
eration and honor, and returned to 
Rome escorted by princes and pre- 
lates and a guard of honor, to await 
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the promised visit of the king. In 
December, 799, Charlemagne came 
to Rome, a great council was as- 
sembled, and all the measures which 
were necessary for restoring and 
confirming order in the pontifical 
state were adopted. The Christ- 
mas festivities were celebrated with 
the greatest possible pomp and 
splendor, and while Charlemagne 
was kneeling before the tomb of 
the apostles Leo suddenly and un- 
expectedly approached him and 
placed on his head a golden dia- 
dem. The people burst forth into 
the acclamation: “ Life and vic- 
tory to Charles, the great and pa- 
cific Roman emperor!” In _ the 
bull which Leo published on the 
same day he says: Quem Carolum 
auctore Deo, in defensionem et pro- 
vectum sancte universalis ecclesia 
Augustum hodie sacravimus. 

In a former article* we have 
sketched an outline of the desti- 
nies and vicissitudes of Rome dur- 
ing the period of the decline of the 
Carlovingian dynasty and the rise 
of the German Empire. We have, 
therefore, now presented in a gen- 
eral view the history of the rise 
and consolidation of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Popes between 
the two great eras of St. Gregory I. 
and St. Gregory VII. From that 
time forward the political history 
of the Papacy relates chiefly to the 
rise and subsequent decline of the 
temporal power of the Pope over 
all Christendom, until at last, in 
the disruption of political unity 
among European states, the Holy 
See is once more subject to the 
same struggle for independence in 
its immediate patrimony which pre- 
ceded the period of its medizval 
power. The confederate union of 
the European nations under the 
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moral presidency of the pope and 
the political primacy of the empe- 
ror was gradually transformed, by 
the waning of the imperial power 
which became restricted to Ger- 
many and at last subsided into a 
mere royal dominion over Austria, 
and the diminution of the spiritual 
power of the Holy See by the 
schism in Christendom, into a 
weaker sort of alliance, held to- 
gether by common interests and 
mutual treaties. So long as this 
continued the Pope retained his 
place among the other sovereigns 
as one of the Italian princes, with 
a personal pre-eminence and a mo- 
ral influence derived from his spi- 
ritual supremacy over the Catholic 
nations, and over the Catholic 
population in those nations which 
were not Catholic. Sound policy 
and the necessity of preserving an 
equilibrium in Europe caused the 
powerful monarchs of the great 
states to protect the independence 
of the Pope against one another, 
and to restore it when it was in- 
vaded. The disruption of the last 
bonds of European alliance in our 
own day has left the Holy See and 
the church once more a prey to 
secular tyranny exercised by a new 
German emperor, and a new Lom- 
bard king, without protection or 
defence from any political power. 
As Rome and Christendom went 
up together, so they have gone 
down together. And if a regenera- 
tion or restoration in the actual 
present or the future is destined for 
Europe and the rest of the world, 
it must be accomplished in both 
together; for they are inseparable 
parts of one whole. The history 
of the past is therefore a guide for 
judging the present and forecasting 
the future. The question of the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope 
in the Roman state is essential and 
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pre-eminent in the discussion of 
the principles of a reconstitution of 
the family of civilized and Chris- 
tian nations. The complete inde- 
pendence and liberty of the Pope 
as supreme head of the church, and 
of the church itself, are intrinsi- 
cally the most important of all 
rights and interests; and with these 
the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope is necessarily connected so 
intimately that it becomes indi- 
rectly and extrinsically of equal 
importance, being, in fact, practi- 
cally identified with them. We 
have, therefore, in our preceding 
historical sketches prepared the way 
for showing how this sovereignty 
of the Pope over Rome and the 
whole territory which he claims as 
subject to his crown is an indubi- 
table and inalienable right, which 
must be restored and secured to 
him as the indispensable condition 
of religious and political order and 
well-being. 

We shall not attempt to reconcile 
this proposition with the doctrine 
of a divine or natural right of sov- 
ereignty inhering in the multitude 
of every nation or a majority of 
them. At the present time this doc- 
trine is not maintained by sensible 
and moderate advocates of a con- 
stitutional form of government and 
of popular franchises. The sover- 
eignty may lawfully reside in the 
multitude politically organized, as 
it does in our republic, but it is 
not by virtue of divine or natural 
right coalescing from the separate, 
individual rights of the units who 
make up the mass. The right of 
Mr. Tilden to the Presidential chair 
was not asserted on the ground that 
he received a majority of the popu- 
lar vote, which he did receive with- 
out question, but on the ground 
that he received a majority of the 
votes of the electors who were 
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really competent to vote for the 
appointment of a President, accord- 
ing to the Constitution. We might 
make a plausible argument to show 
that the Roman people have always 
consented to the papal sovereignty, 
except during intervals of political 
madness, and actually at the present 
time would re-establish it, if they 
were free todo so. But the right of 
the Pope cannot be maintained on 
a theory, which would reduce it to 
a popular concession revocable at 
any time by the will of his subjects. 
Some good Catholics may hold the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty as 
above defined, but they do so in- 
consistently ; for, although it is not 
directly contrary to the Catholic 
faith, it is incompatible with the 
principles and practice of the Holy 
See and the church, and the doc- 
trine of every authority respected 
by sound and loyal Catholics who 
are instructed in the science of 
political ethics. In certain circum- 
stances the will of the people suf- 
fices, alone or in concurrence with 
other causes, to convey or transfer 
lawful dominion. We have shown 
how, in the case of the papal 
sovereignty, the Roman _ people 
did, voluntarily, withdraw or re- 
fuse allegiance to all other prin- 
ces and eagerly give it to the 
Pope. We have shown, also, how 
other causes concurred in establish- 
ing his right as a fact, and placing 
him in actual possession of the sov- 
ereignty, without prejudice to any 
other really existing legitimate 
right. The Pope possessed all 
the rights belonging to his position 
as the chief land-owner and prince 
among the Roman princes. He 
possessed the right, as head of the 
church, to have no temporal prince 
placed over him who could control 
or hinder the exercise of his spirit- 
ual supremacy. Moreover, he pos- 
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sessed a great many imperfect rights 
or claims upon the allegiance of the 
Roman people arising from the 
services he had rendered to the 
state in preserving, defending, and 
succoring it in circumstances when 
it was near extinction, from his su- 
perior ability to govern the state, 
and the fitness of things making it 
expedient, and even necessary, for 
the public good that sovereignty 
should be vested in his person. 
The action of Pepin was that of 
one who defended the Roman peo- 
ple in the right of their indepen- 
dence against tyrants and aggres- 
sors, and defended the general right 
of his own and other nations to the 
independence and tranquillity of 
the Roman Church as the centre of 
Christendom. The action of Char- 
lemagne was similar, and his over- 
throw of the Lombard kingdom 
was justifiable by the right of con- 
quest, the consent of the greater 
part of the people of Italy, and the 
necessity of providing for the wel- 
fare not only of Italy but of all 
Europe. His final act of settle- 
ment in the beginning of the year 
800 had still greater force and legi- 
timacy as the act of the king of 
Europe, in which all the great 
estates of his realm concurred, the 
whole people of Western Christen- 
dom applauding, and the Eastern 
empire tacitly consenting. The 
possession of a temporal principali- 
ty by the Pope became thus a fact, 
which was so connected with natu- 
ral and divine rights of various 
kinds that it became a perpetual 
and inviolable right. ‘This is the 
only way in which sovereign rights 
can become vested in any kind of 
lawful possessor or political person. 
There is no such thing as a right to 
civil sovereignty immediately dele- 
gated by God or springing out of 
the constitution of nature directly. 
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Scarcely any one can be found, even 
among legitimists, who maintains 
any such origin for sovereign rights. 
There is a natural and divine right 


to good government inherent in | 


the social and political order. 
There is a divine right, having a 
natural basis, in the Catholic Church 
to good government, which is spe- 
cifically. secured by the divine 
appointment of the form of gov- 
ernment, as a hierarchy subordinat- 
ed to a supreme head. This right 
takes precedence of all others. As 
those rights which are more parti- 
cular cede to the more general, all 
rights whatever must give way to 
the universal right of all Christians 
and all mankind, that the Vicar of 
Christ shall be left free and in- 
dependent in the possession and 
exercise of his spiritual supremacy, 
and that all men shall have liberty 
of obeying him as the vicegerent 
of God on earth. The Roman peo- 
ple have a right to good govern- 
ment, the Italian people have a 
right to national well-being, all Eu- 
rope has a right to the advantage 
of a due political equilibrium and 
alliance among nations. All these 
advantages were secured by the es- 
tablishment of the sovereignty of 
the Pope in Rome. It grewup and 
became strengthened, and sustain- 
ed itself for ages, as an essential 
part of the political constitution of 
Europe. Whatever pretence to 
right, legitimacy, stability, or sanc- 
tion of any kind can be made by 
any European institution, the same 
is applicable to the temporal princi- 
pality of the Pope. But, beyond 
all this, it is necessary to the spirit- 
ual independence of the Holy See, 
and therefore protected by the 
sanction of a higher right and a 
higher law. It has been given to 
God and accepted by his vicege- 
rent, and has thus become sacred, 
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inviolable, irrevocable. It is like a 
cathedral, an altar, the sepulchre 
of asaint. It isthe property of the 
universal church, of Christendom, 
and of God. As such it is under 
the protection of ecclesiastical, in- 
ternational, and divine law; it is 
within the domain of right and of 
morality, and therefore appertains 
to the Catholic religion ; is includ- 
ed in the order which is subject to 
the spiritual supremacy of the Pope. 
In this order he is the supreme 
judge and lawgiver, infallible in 
defining and declaring the law, sov- 
ereign in the judgments and de- 
crees by which he applies it to par- 
ticular questions and concrete mat- 
ters. The Pope is therefore the 
supreme judge, the Catholic episco- 
pate being associated with him in 
the same tribunal, by whom alone 
the right and the necessity of the 
temporal sovereignty of the Holy 
See can be determined. The con- 
sent of the Catholic people adds 
moral weight to this determination, 
and the political action of states 
gives it the necessary physical force 
for its execution. But there is no 
appeal from the judgment of the 
Pope himself on his own rights as 
sovereign in the Roman principali- 
ty, either to bishops, sovereigns, or 
people. His own judgment has 
settled the right of the Roman ques- 
tion, and it is the duty of all Catho- 
lics to adhere tothat judgment. The 
Pope will not cede his sovereignty, 
and the Catholic people will not 
consent to its cession or to its vio- 
lent occupation by any usurper. 
‘The history of the destinies of 
Rome in the past shows that the 
recent calamities of the Holy See 
do not warrant the expectation that 
its temporal sovereignty has passed 
away to return no more. It has 
proved itself to be indestructible 
amid all the vicissitudes of Europe. 
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When Rome is shaken and disturb- 
ed, the civilized world is thrown 
into commotion. As we are writ- 
ing, the Russian army is crossing 
the Pruth, and it cannot be doubt- 
ed that we have reached one of 
the most momentous epochs of his- 
tory. When our readers are perus- 
ing what has been written, another 
fold of the scroll of time will have 
been unrolled, perhaps thickly writ- 
ten over with records of great events. 
We have read this morning the sig- 
nificant utterance of Von Moltke on 
the necessity of arming more Ger- 
man troops for the defence of the 
empire. Some may take Chateau- 
briand’s gloomy view of things and 
think that Europe is hastening on 
a funeral march to the tomb. If 
this be so, then there is no refuge 
for the Pope but the catacombs. 
If atheism, despotism, revolution, 
and anarchy are going to hold a 
wild revel amid the ruins and monu- 
ments of a Christendom which was 
but is no more, then Rome will be 
involved in the common ruin. But 
“when Rome falls, the world.” 
However, we do not feel obliged, 
as yet, to despair of Europe, Chris- 
tianity, or civilization. If there is 
a resurging movement after a tem- 
porary convulsion, Rome will be 
the centre of it, and the successor 
of Pius IX. will reap the advantage 
of his long watch by the tomb of 
St. Peter. We believe in the tri- 
umph of the Catholic Church over 
infidelity, heresy, schism, revolu- 
tion, and despotism ; over Judaism, 
Mohammedanism, and heathenism. 
The restoration of the Pope’s tem- 
poral kingdom is necessary to this 
triumph, and therefore we believe 
it will be restored. We hope for 
a pacification of Europe after the 
war which has now begun is termi- 
nated. Civilized mankind is tired 
of war, and the almost bankruptcy 
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which is universally produced by 
the enormous military establish- 
ments of the nations of Europe, it 
would seem, must enforce at length 
disarmament and bring about a pe- 
riod of amicable alliance and devo- 
tion to the arts of peace, the study of 
the welfare of the people as the end 
of government, the moral sway of 
principles which are not only patrio- 
tic but Christian and Catholic. In 
such a state of things the moral influ- 
ence of the Holy See would naturally 
rise to a higher point than it attained 
even under the medizval system. 
As for Rome and Italy, their tem- 
poral prosperity, so far from being 
sacrificed, would be promoted, by 
the re-establishment of the pontifi- 
cal state and the overthrow of the 
visionary fabric of Cavour and Maz- 
zini. We certainly desire to see all 
just national aspirations of the Ital- 
ians satisfied. We are glad that 
Austrian domination in Italy has 
ceased. But all history seems to 
show that a confederate unity of 
distinct states is the only order suit- 
ed to Italy, and that a monarchical 
unification is foreign-and hostile to 
the genius and conditions of the 
Italian people. But, whatever may 
be done by the Italians and the Eu- 
ropean princes who will be left mas- 
ters of the situation and arbiters of 
national interests after the conflict 
now impending, in respect to the 
rest of Italy, the domain of the 
Pope must be restored to him in 
its integrity and placed under the 
protection of the law of nations. 
This is the indispensable condition 
of the restoration of Europe from 
the condition of decadence into 
which it has fallen, and no doubt 
the providence of God will force 
upon the rulers of the world the re- 
cognition of this truth in due time 
and by the course of events wholly 
beyond their foresight or control. 
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ALBA’S DREAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ARE YOU MY WIFE?”’ ‘A SALON IN PARIS BEFORE THE WAR,” ETC. 


PART Il. 


WHEN it was known in the coun- 
try that M. le Marquis had joined 
the army as a common soldier, the 
consternation was great; but when 
it was known why he had done so, 
surprise gave way to bitter indig- 
nation and regret. The Marquis 
de Gondriac gone to risk his life 
for the son of a low plebeian, gen- 
erally supposed to have been a pi- 
rate! The marvel was how ‘the 
world stood still while such a scan- 
dal was enacted in its face. As to 
the widow, nobody thought of con- 
gratulating her. If Marcel had gone 
out and been shot, they would have 


pitied her, within reasonable bounds; 
but now every man’s hand was 
against her and her son—even the 
women felt the sweet font of pity 
dried up within them when they 
thought of what might come of 


this. But the people, despite their 
wrath, were loath to take so gloomy 
a view of the future. 

“The bullets have a sense of 
their own,” said Peltran; “they 
know who to hit first and who 
last, and who never to hit. Look 
at M. le Comte, how they respect 
him! He has seen more fighting 
than ever the Caboffs did, and yet 
the bullets have never touched a 
hair of his head. It’s my belief 
the things are alive and know what 
they are about.” 

No one contradicted this sapient 
remark ; for Peltran was not a plea- 
sant person to contradict. 

Marcel Caboff had never been 
popular, but from this time forth 
he was branded as a sort of poten- 


tial malefactor; if M. le Marquis 
died, Marcel would be his murder- 
er, and Marcel’s life would not be 
worth an old song in Gondriac. 
The only people who did the 
young man justice and had the 
courage to take his part were Vir- 
ginie and Alba. Since the night 
of the storm a friendship had 
spring up between Marcel and 
Alba which had grown to more 
than friendship on his side. Alba 
was a lovely maiden now; impul- 
sive, untutored as the waves that 
her nature seemed attuned to, wild 
as the sea-birds whose lot she some- 
times envied when they beat their 
wings, rose up from the rocks, and 
took flight across the sea. 

“T wonder you can stay here and 
live this idle, humdrum life when 
you might be away seeing the great 
world,” Alba said to him one day, 
as they met upon the cliff and 
walked on together. 

“You wish I were away, do 
you ?” 

“Oh! no; only I wonder you 
don’t go. I should, if I were a 
man.” 

“Tt is harder on me than you 
think,” said Marcel bitterly. “I 
did my best to get away; but mo- 
ther went on her knees and said I 
would kill her if I went. It was 
hard to resist that; but it makes 
me feel angry with her when I 
think of what has come of it. I 
know the people hate me and call 
me acoward. Alba,” he said, turn- 
ing suddenly round, “you don't 
think me a coward, do you?” 
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“No, Marcel; if you had not 
been braver than any man in Gon- 
driac, except your father, you would 
not have come out in the boat that 
night. How dare they call you a 
coward when they remember it !” 

“ They don’t remember it. Every- 
body has forgotten it but you.” 

“M. le Marquis has not forgot- 
ten it.” 

“I wish he had. That is what 
has brought all this misery about. 
If he had not remembered, I 
should be away with the grande 
armée now, and should either die a 
glorious death like my brothers, or 
come home by and by with the 
cross, and perhaps a wound or two. 
Then everybody would know I was 
a brave man, and mother would 
have had something to be proud 
of.”’ 

“Yes,” said Alba dreamily; she 
was watching a ship that flecked 
the horizon far away like a great 


swan, its white sails flapping against 
the sky, the sea-gulls following in 
its wake, as it cleaved the wave. 

“ Would you have been proud of 
me?” asked Marcel. 


“Yes, . . . perhaps.” 

“You would not have cared a 
straw, I believe,” he said, angry 
and hurt at her indifferent tone. 

“Tf you had been killed? In- 
deed I should, Marcel. I should 
have been very sorry; but what is 
the good of being sorry now, when 
it is never going tohappen? Look 
at that ship out there! With what 
a dip she shears the water! How 
fast she goes! Her sails are like 
wings. I wish I had wings!” 

“You are always wishing for im- 
possible things,” said Marcel, huff- 
ed at this summary dismissal ; “ you 
were wishing you were a man a lit- 
tle while ago, and now you want to 
be a bird. Why don't you wish for 
something I could give you?” 


Dream. 


“ You give me! You could not 
give me any one of the things I wish 
for!” Alba flung back the waves 
of swart hair from her low, broad 
brow and laughed derisively. 

“How do you know that? I 
have plenty of money, and money 
can buy everything—everything rea- 
sonable, that is. Suppose a fairy 
were to come and say she would 
give you whatever you wished; 
what would you ask for?” 

“T would ask her first to make me 
perfectly beautiful, perfectly good, 
and perfectly happy,” began Alba. 

“Why, you are all that already, 
you foolish girl!” 

“You think so; but you know 
nothing about it. I would ask her 
to make me as rich and power- 
ful as a queen, and to make every- 
body pay me homage—not because 
I was rich and powerful, but be- 
cause they lovedme! Oh! Ishould 
like to be loved more than anybody 
ever was in this world before. And 
I should like to live in a beautiful 
castle, like the castle yonder, and I 
should fill it with beautiful things, 
and make it a real fairy palace to 
live in.” 

“And who would you like to live 
in it with you? You would not 
care to live in it all alone?” in- 
quired Marcel, bewildered by these 
ambitious aspirations that left him- 
self and his money-bags altogether 
out of the reckoning. 

“ Well, first, I should like to have 
petite mére, of course; then... 
then [ should ask the fairy for a 
brave and handsome prince, who 
would come and woo me as they 
do in the story-books; he should 
be handsome and clever and good, 
or I should not care for him; but 
if he was all that, I should love 
him with all my heart and soul, 
and we should be as happy as the 
days are long!” 
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Marcel heard her to the end, and 
then began to consider if there was 
not some one item in the capacious 
list that came within his possibili- 
ties. 

“Tf another castle would do in- 
stead of this one—you know you 
never cou/d have this one—I would 
go and buy it for you, Alba, and 
you might have as many pretty 
gauds to fill it as you liked. We 
have lots of gold and silyer things 
and pictures up there ”"—nodding to- 
wards the Fortress—“ and if I asked 
mother she would give them to us 
—to you, I mean.” Alba’s laugh 
rang like a silver echo all along the 
cliff. 

“And the prince—where would 
you get him?” 

“Must he bea prince? Would 
not a brave man who loved you 
and was ready to do your bidding 
in everything, who would spend 
his whole life in trying to make you 
happy—would not that do instead? 
Must he be a prince, Alba?” 

He took her hand and held it, 
and she did not struggle to release 
it. They were standing at the foot 
of a rock that cast a long, black 
shadow far out upon the sea; the 
west wind blew into their faces; 
Alba’s scarlet hood had fallen back, 
and her hair drifted in a heavy 
stream behind her, as Marcel bent 
over her, waiting to hear his fate. 
He might have read it in her blank, 
scared looks, in her startled, reluc- 
tant attitude. If there had been 
hope for him, would she have 
shrunk away and drawn closer to 
the rock, as if asking it to protect 
her? 

“I have been too hasty,” said 
the young man penitently; “I 
should have spoken to Mére Vir- 
ginie first. Forgive me, Alba, and 
say only if I may go to her now 
and ask you for my wife?” He 
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still held her hand, and, mistaking 
her silence, made an effort to slip 
his arm around her. The move- 
ment acted on Alba like the sting 
of a snake; she escaped from him 
with a cry, and sped along the cliff 
like a deer flying from the hunters. 

“My child, you have been focl- 
ish, and so has Marcel; but there 
is no need to cry or be unhappy 
about it,” said Mére Virginie when 
Alba had sobbed out the terrible 
story on her breast. But Alba was 
not to be comforted. She had been 
living in dreamland, and now awoke 
to find the hard ground under her 
feet instead of golden clouds. Of 
course she had dreamt of love and 
lovers, and her heart, or that vague 
yearning which as yet took its place, 
had become enamored of the 
dreams, visions that lay safe beyond 
the disenchanting present, wrapped 
in the golden haze of distance; and 
now this rude awakening had dis- 
pelled them, and brought home to 
the dreamer that she had reached 
that border-land that lies between 
the mystery of morning and the 
revelation of noon; the pearly 
mists had rolled away in an instant, 
and the blaze of the mid-day sun 
was upon her, chasing the fairy 
phantoms and making sober reali- 
ties pitilessly clear. She had been 
dreaming of a lover in some remote 
time and place, and, lo! he was at 
her side; he had been close to her 
all along—an ugly, common man, 
who seemed made on purpose to 
mock the visions of her fancy. And 
yet this incident, which threw Alba 
into such despair, had. been for 
many a day the fond anticipation 
of her mother’s heart. 

“Why need it frighten you to 
find that Marcel loves you and 
wants to have you for his little wife, 
my child?” said Virginie. ‘* Don’t 
shudder and cling to me as if he 
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were going to drag you away this 
very moment! You shall never 
leave me, unless you do it of your 
own free will. But remember, dar- 
ling, that I may have to leave you; 
and then what will become of 
you?” 

“You leave me, petite mére ?” 
And Alba looked up at her in dis- 
may. 

“ It must come to that some day. 
I am old and you are young. I 
have a trouble here that reminds 
me of this often, and then I lie 
awake of nights, thinking of my lit- 
tle one, and praying God to give her 
a friend, the best and truest friend a 
woman can have inthis world, to 
take care of her before I am called 
away.” 

“ Mother, if you go I will go too. 
I could never live without you! 
What should I do here if you were 
gone? Nobody wants me, nobody 
loves me in the whole world but 
you.” 

“ Marcel loves you, my child, and 
he will be that good friend, if you 
will let him.” 

“Marcel! Marcel! As if he could 
replace you! I don’t love him; I 
don’t care if he went to the wars 
and never came back again.” 

“Tf you married him you would 
soon learn to love him; his good- 
ness would soon win your love. 
And then remember, Alba, how 
happy he could make you. You 
often long to have beautiful things 
—pearls and jewels and splendid 
dresses—and you sigh to go away in 
the ships that we see setting sail for 
distant lands, and to see fair cities, 
and the great mountains, and the 
countries where it is always sum- 
mer and the flowers never die. 
Marcel would give you all these 
wishes ; and then he would let you 
be so good and generous to the 
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“T should not care for pearls and 
pretty things, if I had to marry 
Marcel,” said Alba. “I should not 
like to go to distant cities with 
him; and if he loved me like a real 
lover, he would let me be good to 
the poor without making me his 
wife.” 

How was the anxious woman to 
argue with this sweet, foolish inno- 
cence? If she could but teach the 
child to believe in the happiness 
that was at her feet, and persuade 
her to become Marcel’s wife, how 
easy it would be to die! How ter- 
rible it was to have to leave her 
unprotected and alone! Virginie's 
heart overflowed in tears as she 
thought of it, and the hot drops 
trickled down her face and fell on 
Alba’s. 

Alba looked up quickly. 
tite mére!” she said. 

Throwing her arms round Vir- 
ginie and kissing the wet cheeks 
again and again, “I will marry 
him! I will do anything, only don’t 
be unhappy, don’t cry! O mother, 
mother! what is it ?” she cried, start- 
ing up in terror; for Virginie had 
fallen back and was gasping for 
breath. She pressed the child’s 
arm, and with her eyes bade her be 
still. The spasm of pain passed 
away after a while ; but when she 
tried to speak the words came 
faintly in broken sentences. 

“Petite mére! what is it?” en- 
treated Alba, scarcely reassured. 
“May I call Jeanne? Shall we 
send for the doctor?” 

“No, my darling, it is nothing; 
I am well now,” said Virginie, with 
a sickly smile that belied her words. 
The sharp pang had, it is true, sub- 
sided, but she was still ashy pale and 
could only speak under her breath. 
Alba watched her intently for some 
minutes, and then, twining her arms 
round Virginie’s neck, she laid her 
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head upon her breast, nestling to 
her like a bird. 

“ Mother,” she whispered, “ would 
it really make you happy if I were 
to marry Marcel ?” 

“ My darling, it would make me 
happier than anything else in this 
world.” 

“Then I will marry him, petite 
mére.”” 

“My child!” Virginie’s 
lighted up with a beaming joy. 

“TI will marry him to please you. 
There, now, promise me not to be 
unhappy, not to lie awake at night 
fretting, and never to have any 
more pains at your heart!” 

“But, my darling, I would not 
have you do it to make me happy. 
It is your happiness I am thinking 
of, not my own. Don’t you think 
you could learn to love Marcel after 
a while?” 

“Petite mére! how can you ask 
me? Foolish, ugly Marcel, whom 
everybody laughs at and calls a 
coward! But never mind. I will 
marry him, since he wants me and 
you wish it; I promise you I will.” 

“You are a foolish child to speak 
of Marcel so,” said Virginie ; “ those 
who laugh at him are the fools, and 
you know he is not a coward. As 
to his ugliness, what does that mat- 
ter, if he is faithful, and fond, and 
good ?” 

Alba pondered this philosophy 
for some minutes; then she said: 
“When will he want to marry me, 
petite mére ?” 

“Not for a long while yet, my 
darling. You are both very young ; 
there’s time to wait.” 

“ How old am I?” 

“You were sixteen in Septem- 
ber.” 

“ And how long will you let me 
wait?” 

“Till your seventeenth birthday 
is passed, at least.” 
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“ Nearly a whole year! Then I 
have all that time to be free and 
happy !” 

“And if at the end of that time 
you have not learned to care for 
Marcel, I shall not ask you to 
marry him at all,” said Virginie. 
The ecstasy which the reprieve had 
called forth sent a pang through 
her heart, and made her ask her- 
self whether, after all, she was do- 
ing wisely and well in forcing upon 
the child a lot from which her sym- 
pathies recoiled so violently. 

“ Not marry him at all !” repeat- 
ed Alba in amazement; but she 
added quickly, with one of those 
sudden changes of manner that 
were familiar to her sensitive and 
mobile nature: “I think, petite 
mére, I had better not wait for the 
year. Instead of growing easier, it 
might grow harder by thinking over 
it all that time. You know you al- 
ways tell me that when one has a 
disagreeable thing to do, it is bet- 
ter to do it at once and be done 
with it; one only makes it worse 
by looking at it. I think it would 
be better if I were to marry Marcel 
at once and get it over.” 

Virginie was aghast at the com- 
bination of strength and utter child- 
ish ignorance of the true nature 
and bearings of the sacrifice in con- 
templation which Alba’s reasoning 
revealed. In the bottom of her 
heart the mother believed this re- 
pugnance would pass away, and 
there was no cruelty in coercing the 
child’s will at the outset, in order 
to bend it to her real happiness; 
but unless it could be so bent, Vir- 
ginie would rather die trusting her 
treasure to God’s guardianship than 
force it into any man’s keeping. 

“We will say no more about it 
for the present, my child,” she 
said; “ we will leave it in the hands 
of God for another year.” 
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“And you will be happy now, 
petite mére ?” 

“Yes. I feel more tranquil about 
my darling’s future.” 

“ And Marcel—must I tell him ?” 

“No, you must not mention to 
him or to any one what we have 
been saying. I will speak to him 
myself.” 

So there was no engagement, no 
promise exchanged ; not a word of 
thanks or of rejoicing passed be- 
tween him and Alba; but Marcel 
knew how docile she was to the 
power of love, and she loved her 
mother with a strength and depth 
of feeling that knew no limits and 
measured no sacrifices. He did 
not mean to be accepted as a sac- 
rifice. He had faith enough in his 
love to believe that before the year 
was out it would have conquered 
the coy heart of his lady-love and 
brought her a willing captive to his 
side. Meantime, he would leave 
none of the stratagems and tactics 
of honorable warfare untried. 

Alba was fond of books; he sent 
for all those he could hear of that 
were likely to interest her, and she 
and Virginie read them together in 
the long evenings, and talked over 
them, until their days were bright- 
ened by the scenes of travel and 
story which the books described. 
He knew she loved jewels and shin- 
ing silks, and he went to Paris him- 
self and selected pretty trinkets of 
every kind—a necklace of pearls, 
and rings of emeralds and rubies, 
and silks of soft and brilliant colors 
—and he would carry them to the 
cottage, and shyly lay them down 
without saying a word. Alba sel- 
dom noticed them till he was gone, 
when she would open the parcel 
and examine its contents; but Mére 
Virginie seemed to take more plea- 
sure in the gauds than she did. 
This went on for three months. 
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Then, one morning, Alba, who had 
been out since sunrise, sitting on 
the rocks and watching the tide 
come in and the creamy surf break 
upon the shore, entered the cottage 
and said abruptly: 

“Mother, I won’t take any more 
presents from Marcel, and I want 
to give him back all those we have. 
I can’t keep them; I can’t indeed.” 

“You have made up your mind 
never to marry him ?” 

“| will marry him whenever you 
wish it. It is not that, only I can’t 
take his gifts; they make me mis- 
erable. I hate them!” 

“My darling, I will send them 
back to him, if you wish ; but it will 
hurt him very much, poor fellow !— 
he took so much trouble to get 
them for you, and you used to 
love pretty things. How often have 
I not heard you long for the rings 
and flowers and shining silks we 
have seen in the fine shops at 
Xx ? Many a time you have 
wished a fairy or a lover would 
come and give them to you! Do 
you forget ?” 

“ Ah! that is just it,” said Alba, 
with a light laugh that was full of 
pain; “if a lover gave them to me, 
I dare say I should like them well 
enough.” 

“ But Marcel is your lover ?” 

“Poor Marcel! It is so funny 
trying to think of him like that. 
He is so awkward and stupid and 
ugly; a real lover would be quite 
different. But I don’t want one 
now; I don’t indeed, petite mére. 
Only please send Marcel back his 
gifts. They make me feel as if he 
were bribing me to be fond of him, 
and I should not care a bit more 
for him if he gave me the loveliest 
jewels in France. I don’t care any 
more for jewels. I used to long to 
be happy myself, but now I only 
care to make you happy. You 
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promised me to be very happy when 
I married Marcel?” 

This was dreadful. This was 
not what the mother meant when 
she prayed for the marriage that 
Alba contemplated with such pa- 
thetic resignation, as if it were a 
sacrifice or a torture that every day 
brought nearer to her. There were 
still eight months between her and 
the dreaded fate, and Virginie was 
strongly moved to tell her at once 
that she was released. It seemed 
cruel to poison the child’s life all 
that time on the chance, which ap- 
parently grew less as the months 
went on, of her getting to love 
Marcel at the end of the year. 
But, again, this marriage was the 
one prospect of security and happi- 
ness which the future opened out— 
quiet, substantial happiness such as 
the mother longed to see her in 
possession of. If Alba flung it 
away, there was nothing before her 
but a lonely, loveless life of unpro- 
tected poverty. It was best to be 
patient, to keep silence a little lon- 
ger. Virginie, meantime, had faith 
in the power of her own love, and 
she would never cease imploring 
heaven to take the destiny of her 
darling into its safe-keeping. 


Hermann de Gondriac had now 
been five years absent, and those 
years had been an uninterrupted 
series of triumphs for him; he had 
borne a charmed life on every battle- 
field, and come off unharmed where 
all around him were stricken. But 
the chances of war prevailed at last, 
and the news came to Gondriac 
that M. le Comte had been seri- 
ously wounded and was coming 
home. His left arm had been shat- 
tered, and, though the skill of the 
emperor’s surgeon had saved him 
from amputation, he was in great 
suffering and condemned to the 
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severest precautions. A few bon- 
fires were lighted on the cliffs to 
bid the home-comer welcome, but 
this was all the people ventured on. 
M. le Marquis, it was said, had been 
in the same engagement with his 
son, but had come out.of it unhurt. 

That winter was a fierce one all 
through France, and Gondriac suf- 
fered terribly; the bleak gray sea in 
a perpetual roar, and the winds 
beating on its wild, open coast. 
Food and fuel were scanty, and but 
for the presence of the young lord 
at the castle many amongst the 
fishermen’s families must have per- 
ished and starved. No one had 
yet seen him; the great physician, 
who came from Paris .at intervals, 
forbade his going beyond the 
southern side of the park until 
spring came with sunshine and 
blossoms. But Hermann could 
not have been more actively pre- 
sent amongst his people had he 
been walking daily in the midst of 
them. He seemed to know by in- 
spiration what they wanted, and 
food and clothing were dealt out 
from the castle in unlimited sup- 
plies. There were toys for the chil- 
dren, and medicine and strengthen- 
ing wine for the sick, and books for 
those who could enjoy them, until 
the people came to think that the 
bird of the fairy-tale must be true, 
and that their young master had 
the tell-tale messenger at his orders. 

Alba busied her poetic fancy in 
making pictures of what Hermann 
was like. She had not seen him 
since she was a child and he a tall, 
slim lad. Now that he was a man 
and a hero, she longed to behold him 
again. Even to look at a hero from 
a distance would be something— 
life was so tame, and all the people 
she knew were so commonplace. 
Was he proud and stern and 
abrupt in speech, as they said the 
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emperor was? Or was he gentle 
and honey-tongued like the knights 
of old? 

One morning a man rode in from 
x to the castle bearing impor- 
tant news to M. le Comte. Im- 
portant news indeed: the empe- 
ror was coming the next day to in- 
spect the fortifications of a neigh- 
boring seaport. It was settled at 
once in Gondriac that M. le Comte 
would go to meet his majesty. No 
physician could hinder him in that, 
come what might of it. 

Alba had heard nothing of this 
great event which was stirring the 
country for fifty miles round. She 
and Virginie lived a life apart up 
in their sea-nest, and old Jeanne 
was not given to gossip, but did her 
marketing without waste of words, 
and brought home little news in 
her basket. 

It was a lovely morning; the 
sun shone brightly on the sea; the 
breakers were scampering in, not 
jloud and angry, but tossing over 
one another in masses of creamy 
foam. Alba loved these laughing 
seas, and would sit for hours on the 
rocks, watching the tide ride in on 
the silver horses. To-day the salt 
breath of the ocean and the mellow 
west wind excited her like wine, 
and carried her off to the old 
dreamland where she seldom ven- 
tured now. She was away on the 
dancing billows, sailing to the land 
of the sun with a noble knight by 
her side. Virginie sat there with 
maidens serving her; there was 
music on shore, and crowds wav- 
ing glad farewells. Alba began to 
sing as she walked briskly along 
the cliff, building her castle in 
fairy-land. But the Fortress stand- 
ing out like a spectral prison, with 
the ivy blown inside out on its 
grimy walls, sent a sudden chill 
through her and put out the sun- 
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light. There was a figure at the 
window watching her. She turned 
hastily back, walking quickly until 
she got down the slope, when she 
almost flew across the moor, on and 
on till she was safe in the shelter of 
the park. O that figure, how it 
pursued her! How the Fortress 
threatened her! If she could but 
fly from them for ever, and never 
hear of Marcel Caboff any more! 
She had fancied latterly that the 
prospect of being his wife and liv- 
ing with old Mme. Caboff in the 
gloomy, rat-haunted place was less 
odious to her than it used to be; 
but to-day the thought nearly drove 
her mad. She had sped along as if 
some evil fate were behind her, and 
she was tired; there was a moss- 
grown oak close by, and she sat 
down on the trunk to rest. The 
wind rustled the dead leaves at her 
feet and swept the topmost branches 
of the pines; then the anthem died 
softly away and all was silent. 
The place was very still; nothing 
stirred but the insects in-the grass, 
and the zephyr high up above her 
head, as it rose and fell in swift, 
f£olian breathings. In the dis- 
tance, with a forest of trees be- 
tween, lay the castle, its battle- 
ments and towers and flying but- 
tresses rising majestically against 
the sky—a high romance of chivalry 
and war chronicled in stone; to 
Alba the door of an enchanted 
realm whose portals she might 
never pass. No wonder men were 
heroes who lived in homes like this; 
how easy it must be to lead grand 
lives where the very walls are 
heralds and witnesses urging to 
noble and knightly deeds! The 
present owner of this splendid house 
was worthy in all this of his proud 
ancestors. What a royal act of 
heroism it was of the old Marquis 
to enlist as a common soldier out 
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of gratitude to a dead man and pity 
for hiswidow! Then Alba thought 
of Marcel, of the poor, tame crea- 
ture he showed beside this race of 
knightly nobles, and she despised 
him, and fell to wondering how it 
would be when she was his wife. 
Gradually the castle melted away, 
and in its place rose the Fortress, 
dark and frowning, and it lowered 
on her like a doom, and Marcel 
and his grim old mother stood at 
the window beckoning her to ad- 
vance. Alba flung herself down 
upon the trunk and buried her face 
in the moss, and began to cry pas- 
sionately. She cried a long time, 
being full of pity for herself, and 
there was no one within reach that 
she need check her sobs. 

“What has happened? What is 
the matter with you, child ?” said a 
voice close to her. 

She started up in terror. Yet 
the speaker was not at all terrible 
to look at—a gentleman in the 
brilliant uniform of the Imperial 
Guard, young and handsome, with 
a most commanding air, and carry- 
ing his left arm in a sling. When 
Alba rose it was his turn to start. 
Lying there in an attitude of child- 
like abandon, shaken with sobs, her 
scarlet hood thrown back and her 
masses of black hair falling in loose 
coils over her neck ahd face, he 
had taken her for a little girl; he 
had called her child, and, lo! she 
was a full-grown maiden, and lovely 
beyond words, despite her tears and 
her dishevelled mien. He bowed 
to her as he might have done to a 
queen. 

“You are M. le Comte!” said 
Alba, pretty much as she might 
have said to a celestial apparition, 
“You are the Archangel Gabriel !” 

“Hermann de Gondriac, your 
humble servant, mademoiselle.” 

She stared at him through the 
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big tears that hung like dew-drops 
from her lashes, her soft, large 
glance modest, yet unabashed as if 
it were gazing on a picture. The 
knighthood in Hermann recogniz- 
ed the maidenhood of that fearless 
gaze and did it reverence, but he 
could not quench the glowing admi- 
ration of his own. How liquid and 
pure they were, those black stars 
with which she stared at him, those 
soul-lit eyes that met his without 
dismay, too innocent to quail be- 
neath their burning light! Why 
should they quail? Were they not 
looking at a vision, a dream trans- 
muted into substance? This was 
the young chief whom she had pic- 
tured to herself so often, whose lin- 
eage and prowess were the pride of 
all the people. Only how much 
grander the reality was than any- 
thing she had fancied! What a 
martial air he wore in his gold- 
embroidered uniform, with his spurs 
and clanging sword and plumed hel- 
met, the stars upon his breast—every 
inch a warrior and a knight! 

“You have hurt yourself, made- 
moiselle; you are in pain,” said 
Hermann. “Can I send tothe cas- 
tle for assistance for you ?” 

“Thank you, monseigneur; I 
have not hurt myself.” 

“ Yet you were crying ?” 

“Tt was not with pain.” This 
time Alba dropped her lids and 
blushed. 

“ Forgive me; I did not mean to 
intrude upon you.” Alba stood 
looking down like a guilty child, 
her cheeks aflame, her lips quiver- 
ing with the sudden conflict be- 
tween fear and shame, and a strange 
emotion that thrilled her like sweet 
music. “Who is she?” thought 
Hermann. He remembered, years 
ago, a child whom his father raved 
about, wondering how a plebeian 
stem could have put forth so fair a 
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flower. Could this be she? The 
curé had told him of the girl’s rare 
beauty as a sad and anxious burden 
on his mind, and of the mother’s 
being ill and in need of generous 
wine, and he had ordered the best 
in his cellar to be sent to her. 
Half unconsciously, as when we 
try to catch some forgotten air by 
humming it under our breath, he 
murmured, “ Alba... .” 

She looked up with a start, and 
then they both smiled. 

“How did you guess I was 
Alba?” she said, her shyness gone 
in an instant. 

“T did not guess, I remembered.” 

“ How wonderful! I should ne- 
ver have remembered you, monsei- 
gneur.” 

“That is not surprising. 
changed since you saw me.” 

“And so am I, am I not ?” 

“ Yes, more changed than I could 
have believed.” 

“Ah?” Did he mean for the 
better or the worse ? The man read 
the question in her eyes and answer- 
ed it: 

“You are far more beautiful 
than I expected.” 

“Beautiful!” she repeated, and 
her face lighted up. 

“T was frightened when I saw 
you; I took you for a fairy prin- 
cess,” said Hermann, yielding to 
the irresistible temptation of pleas- 
ing her. 

Alba’s face clouded over. “ Now 
I know you are laughing at me, 
monseigneur; you don’t believe in 
fairies, and you know very well I’m 
not a bit like a princess.” 

“I have seen many a one who 
would have given a great deal to 
be like you,” said Hermann. 

“Likeme! I thought princesses 
were all so happy !” 

Hermann smiled. “ Sometimes 

_ they have hearts,” he said. 
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“Sometimes! And does 
make them unhappy ?” 

He turned to walk under the 
trees, tacitly inviting her to do the 
same, 

“It endows them with the power 
of loving,” he answered absently. 

“But I thought...” She hesi- 
tated; it was difficult to put the 
thought into the right words. 

“You thought that love always 
led to happiness?” said Hermann, 
finishing the sentence for her, while 
he looked at her with a curious 
glance. Why had she come to cry 
in this lonely place ? 

“T don’t know what it leads to. 
I shall never know,” said Alba very 
gravely. 

M. le Comte smiled. “ Tell me, 
Alba, why were you crying so bit- 
terly just now ?” 

She turned away her head and 
made no answer. 
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“Tell me, sweet Alba,” persisted 
the young man; “perhaps I can 
help you if you are in trouble. 


Trust me with your secret. As I 
am a soldier and a gentleman, I will 
defend you if I can. Tell me, is 
there some one you care for who 
does not know it ?” 

She shook her head. “It is not 
I who care... . I wish I could, 
but I have gried my best and I can- 
not love him!” The tears welled up 
again and were flowing freely. 

“ Who is forcing you to love him? 
Tell me his name and I will protect 
you from him. I swear to you I 
will!” And Hermann, with a sol- 
dier’s instinctive gesture, put his 
hand to his sword, while his eye 
kindled with chivalrous anger. 
Alba thought him the ideal of a 
noble knight, as she looked at him, 
terrified and enchanted. 

“He is not forcing me, mon- 
seigneur,” she said, “and you can 
do nothing to helpme. I have pro- 
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mised to marry, and I must keep 
my word.” 

“You shall not, by heaven, if it 
makes you wretched! He is a 
cowardly dog who would hold you 
to your word against your will,” 
protested the count hotly. 

“He is not forcing me; but I 
have promised,” repeated Alba. 

“ And you cannot love him?” 

“No! and I have tried so hard. 
. . + But mother says that when I 
am his wife it will be different. . . .” 

“ Yes, it will be worse, a thousand 
times worse! Alba, tell me this 
man’s name; trust me with your 
secret,” said Hermann, changing his 
angry tone to one of soft persua- 
sion. 

“TI dare not,” said Alba in a 
frightened whisper; “ you would go 
andkillhim.” The great,swart eyes 
were looking up at him, full of trust 
and admiration. 

“Kill him, child! Do you think 
me so terribly wicked ? Do I look 
like a murderer ?”’ 

“It would not be murder in you. 
You are a warrior; you don’t think 
it wrong to kill men. That is what 
warriors are for; but I should not 
like you to kill poor Marcel.” 

“Marcel! . .. Marcel! I seem 
to know that name,” said the count, 
musing. “ Has he no other?” 

“Yes, Marcel Caboff,” replied 
Alba in a confidential tone; “ but 
you must not hurt him, monsei- 
gneur. Oh! I wish I had not told 
you. ” 

Hermann started and muttered 
something between his teeth which 
she did not hear, but his look fright- 
ened her. 

“ Marcel Caboff! the fellow whom 
my father ransomed at the risk of 
his own life!” said the count. “ And 
he would force you into marrying 
him! By heaven! he sha’n’t. I 
will foil him there.” 
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“© monseigneur, monseigneur! 
you will not kill him,” plead- 
ed Alba, clasping her hands and 
appealing to the murderer with a 
scared face. “It is not his fault— 
it is not indeed, monseigneur !” 

“TI don’t mean to kill him; I 
would not touch a hair of his head,” 
said Hermann. “ But why do you 
say it is not his fault? Does he not 
love you? Does he not want you to 
marry him ?” 

“He does, oh! so dreadfully. 
But I should not mind that. It is 
mother whom I have promised. It 
is to please her that I must marry 
him,” said Alba, and her breast 
heaved with big sobs, and all the 
floods were let loose again. 

Hermann longed to draw her to 
his breast and kiss away the tears— 
she was such a child in spite of her 
sixteen summers and their full- 
blossomed beauty! But he check- 
ed the impulse. There is no ma- 
jesty so imposing as the majesty of 
childhood. “Alba,” he said, “I 
will save you from Marcel Caboff 
without hurting him or any one. 
You shall not marry him, unless you 
come to wish it yourself. Are you 
sure that if he gave you up you 
would not change your mind and 
wish him back again?” ‘This was 
Hermann’s estimate of woman’s na- 
ture; true, his experience had been 
gathered among types as different 
from the one before him as the flow- 
ers of a hot-house are from the 
primrose of the woods. 

“T should never wish him to 
come back; I could never love 
him,” said Alba—‘ never, never, 
never.” 

“Then I swear to you on my 
sword you shall not marry him!” 
said the count impetuously. “ Now 
tell me, Alba,” he resumed, see- 
ing that she did not speak, “is 
there not some one you would like 
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to marry better than this fellow 
Caboff? Tell me the truth. If 
you had a brother, you would not 
mind telling him, Try and fancy 
I am your brother.” 

Fancy him her brother! Alba's 
fancy had taken many an aerial 
flight, but never such a one as this. 

“Whoishe? What is his name?” 
said Hermann in a whisper, bend- 
ing closer to her. 

But she shook her head. 
is no one, monseigneur.” 

“Oh! I don’t believe that; you 
are afraid to trust me. There is 
surely some one else who wants to 
marry you ?” 

“ No one, monseigneur, but Mar- 
cel.” 

“Alba, look at me!”” She turned 
and looked at him like a docile 
child. “Have you never seen any 
one whom you could love or whose 
heart you would care to win?” 
He was gazing deep down into the 
two dark pools of light, as if he 
thought to see into her soul through 
them. She did not shrink from the 
searching glance, but dwelt in it 
for one long moment; then, as if 
the flame in Hermann’s eyes leap- 
ed out and flashed upon her with 
too intense a radiance, revealing 
the spring of some sweet mystery 
in her heart and his, the white lids 
quivered and dropped, and a deep 
blush rose to Alba’s face. They 
were alone. The voices of the 
wood were hushed; the dead 
leaves ceased to rustle at their 
feet; the zephyrs paused in the 
branches overhead; the silence 
grew and deepened, filling the soli- 
tude with an overpowering pre- 
sence, till each seemed to hear the 
beating of the other’s heart. Sud- 
denly the sound of a horn, follow- 
ed by a noise of wheels crushing 
the gravel in the distance, broke 
the spell and admonished Hermann 


“ There 


Dream. 


that he must be gone. He lifted 
Alba’s hand to his lips, and without 
a word of farewell turned from her 
and struck across the park towards 
the castle. 

Alba watched him out of sight, 
and then turned and wended home- 
wards. Her heart beat with wild 
throbs of joy; the spirit that had 
been dead within her all these mis- 
erable months woke up, quickened 
to a new birth, and overflowed in 
song. The flute-like voice trilled 
out over the lonesome moor like 
the carol of a bird let loose; but 
as she drew near the confines of 
the heath the Fortress came in 
sight and checked her song. Was 
it so certain that Hermann could 
set her free? and how? What 
would her mother think of it ? how 
of this wonderful meeting and mon- 
seigneur’s promise? Alba slack- 
ened her steps and took to ponder- 
ing. A moment ago she was impa- 
tient to pour into Virginie’s ear the 
story of the interview, to repeat 
every word Hermann had said, to 
convey, as far as it was possible, the 
impression he had made upon her, 
to describe his manly beauty, his 
warlike aspect, his gentle courtesy, 
the incomparable sweetness of 
his voice, the chivalrous kindness 
of his manner, never doubting but 
that Virginie would sympathize in 
this new delight, as she had done 
in every little joy that had gladden- 
ed her child’s young life. But 
suddenly a change came over Alba— 
something vague, and undefined ; 
asense of doubt, of warning, of 
intangible fear. She had done 
nothing wrong, and yet the still, 
small voice was whispering inaudi- 
ble reproach as if she had. Could 
Virginie be angry with her for 
speaking to monseigneur? How 
could she have avoided it, how refuse 
to answer his persistent questions, 
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so kindly and so courteously put ? 
He had entreated her to trust him! 
Albastood amidst the breezy waves 
of heather, and recalled him as he 
bent near her and lowered his voice 
and bade her look at him. How 
he had. seemed to read her through 
and through! “Have you never 
seen any one whose heart you 
would care towin?” She murmur- 
ed the words softly to herself, and 
the sound of them was like the 
echo of his voice, and called up the 
hot blush to her cheeks again. 
There was nothing wrong in mon- 
seigneur’s asking her the question. 
Why, then, did she feel afraid to tell 
her mother of it? Musing for a 
moment on this mystery, Alba re- 
membered how he had said: “ Try 
and fancy I am your brother.” 
Virginie could not be angry at that, 
surely. “I will tell her that, and 
say nothing about the other,” mut- 
tered Alba to herself; and, satisfied 


that this was a safe way out of the 
difficulty, she walked on briskly till 
she was close upon the confines 


of the moor. Then the sound of 
a carriage coming down the road 
made her stop till it should pass. 
It was an open caléche preceded 
by outriders. Alba recognized the 
occupant at once, even before his 
hand was raised in courtly salu- 
tation as he flashed by. Her heart 
beat fast, and sent the blood to her 
cheeks and brow, dying them crim- 
son. 

“ Perhaps I had better say noth- 
ing at all to petite mére,” was her 
reflection as she crossed the road 
and began to climb the cliff. “He 
told me to trust him; perhaps he 
would be angry if I spoke until he 
bade me.” And so it was decreed. 
The tyrant had stepped in, and at 
his first whispered prompting the 
discipline of a life gave way. 

It was not many days after this 
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wonderful morning when an event 
occurred which threw all the sweet 
romance of life into the shade, and 
made Alba forget her own cares 
and hopes in concern for the great 
sorrow of another. M. le Marquis 
was dead. He had died, not ac- 
tually on the field, but of a wound 
received in battle. The young 
lord’s grief was like a madness, they 
said. Those about him said that 
in the first frenzy of despair he had 
called on Marcel Caboff and cursed 
him as the murderer of his father. 
Whether this was true or not, Gon- 
driac believed it, and bitter words 
were spoken against the widow’s 
son in all the country round. Bit- 
ter words are like the wind; they 
fly, and have a faculty for reaching 
those whose aching nerves most 
dread their sting. The widow 
heard what was said of her son and 
felt it keenly; it was cruel, yet it 
was just; it was a hard price to pay 
for Marcel’s safety, but she could 
not reckon it too high. If only she 
might pay it alone! They are all 
alike, these mothers. Mme. Caboff 
was a vain, hard woman, but the 
mother in her was all soft and gen- 
erous and beautiful. She came to 
Virginie for sympathy—not for her- 
self, but for Marcel. It was her 
doing, M. le Marquis’ death, not 
his. Why would not people visit 
her sin upon herself, and not upon 
her boy? But Virginie and Alba 
would be kind; they had always 
said that Marcel was no coward. 
Virginie gave the poor woman what 
comfort she could; but Alba was 
not there. She could not bear the 
sight of Marcel’s mother; for the 
thought of Marcel was now unen- 
durable to her. It might be unjust, 
and yet it was true to say that he 
was the murderer of M. le Marquis, 
of Hermann’s father. The news 
had thrown her into such a par- 
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oxysm of distress that Virginie was 
terrified, not holding the key to it. 
It was right that she should be sor- 
ry, and natural that she should be 
shocked, but this agony of grief was 
unaccountable. Virginie took her 
in her arms, and soothed her with 
caresses and endearing words, and 
then bade her go and rest awhile. 
But Alba, as if instinct warned her 
of the coming visit, hastened out of 
the house, and fled across the moor 
until she was safe in the shelter 
of the park, and then she flung her- 
self down on the moss-grown trunk 
that had a memory of its own, and 
buried her face in the primroses 
and cried her heart out in pity for 
Hermann. 

After this it was impossible to 
mention Marcel Caboff's name in 
her presence. “I loathe the very 
thought of him, mother! I would 
rather die than marry him!” she 
said; and Virginie felt that Provi- 


dence was against her, and surren- 
dered. Marcel took back his gifts, 
and quarrelled with his mother, and 


went away from Gondriac. People 
said it was shame and remorse that 
drove him forth; but Alba knew 
this was not true, and, now that he 
had set her free, she pitied him? 


M. le Marquis was borne to the 
grave amidst such honors as the 
proudest Crusader of his name 
might have envied. It was with 
the jubilant pomp of a coronation 
rather than the mournful pageant 
of a burial that they laid him to 
rest. For his people would have it 
that he was a martyr; he had gone 
out to die of his own free will, 
sacrificing himself out of gratitude 
to the dead and charity to the liv- 
ing. The population flocked in 
from thirty miles round to attend 
the funeral. Five hundred men 
followed the crimson-draped car 
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with palms and laurel branches; 
children clad in white bore crimson 
banners that fluttered in the breeze, 
while their voices rose in hymns of 
victory, giving glory to God and 
the Christian soldier; the voices of 
the multitude made response in 
chorus, and the waves, breaking in 
low thunder against the rocks, 
sounded their everlasting amens as 
the procession wound its way by 
the sea-shore to the cemetery. 

And now Hermann de Gondriac 
was alone, the head of an ancient 
house, wealthy and young, but as 
poor in that which makes life rich 
as the poorest of his peasantry. If 
he could but have girded on his 
sword, and, escaping from solitude, 
have drowned his grief in the ex- 
citement of the camp! Spring 
came, and the fields were carpeted 
with wild flowers, and the woods 
were full of music. But Hermann 
was seldom seen abroad; he lived 
indoors, amidst his books, the peo- 
ple said; but, in truth, the young 
lord’s chief companions were his 
thoughts, angry, rebellious thoughts, 
that made him chafe most bitterly 
against his forced inaction. The 
park was vast as a forest, and he 
never went beyond it. Often, in 
his moody walks, he strayed to that 
spot close upon the moor where he 
had first seen Alba lying upon the 
mossy trunk. The charm of her 
beauty and her daisy-like simplicity 
had wrought upon his heart more 
deeply than he was aware. For 
days after that meeting she had 
been ever in his thoughts. He said 
that he was thinking only of how 
he might rescue her from a cruel 
fate; no doubt it was to help him 
to this issue that he returned to the 
spot where she had stood, and con- 
jured up her image, till the nymph- 
like figure with the dark eyes and 
witching smile seemed to float visi- 
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bly before him, and listened for her 
voice until he thought he heard it 
in the sighing of the wind. 

Then came the thunderbolt of his 
father’s death, and Alba and all the 
world were forgotten. But grief can- 
not hold its sway in human souls 
beyond a given time. As the days 
go by they bear away its sting 
upon their wings, that touch the 
bleeding places with a _ balm. 
Hermann was young, and as the 
weeks passed youth vindicated it- 
self, and rebelled against the stag- 
nant, lonely life, and longed for ac- 
tion and for the sweet companionship 
of kindred youth. If he could not 


fight, he could at least love; but 
who was there at Gondriac to love ? 
The merry comrades of the bivouac 
were out of call, and when he re- 
turned to the midst of them he 
would find his place filled up; 
others would have come and gone 


again, and risen in command and 
won place and distinction, while he 
was out of sight, a prisoner te a 
stiff arm, as good as adead man. He 
hated himself with bitter vexation. 
One morning he betook himself in 
one of these savage moods. to wan- 
der in the park, and, not heeding 
which way he went, strayed to that 
lonely walk under the shadow of 
the old trees near the moor. Some 
one, meanwhile, was watching him, 
crouched timidly behind a furze- 
bush, admiring his quick, military 
stride, thinking how grand and 
lion-like was that angry toss of the 
head which every now and then re- 
lieved his bitter thoughts. 

The air was fresh, and yet warm 
with that delicious warmth of some 
spring days that come like heralds 
of the summer, gathering up all the 
sweets of earth into one fragrant 
breath, wooing us with soft, furry 
zephyrs, and the scent of opening 
blossoms, and the melody of young 
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birds learning to sing. Alba had 
been tempted across the heath to 
the park, where the trees had 
put out their bright green foliage 
that looked so lovely sparkling 
in the sunlight, Perhaps, too, 
though she did not own it, there 
was a lurking hope in her heart 
that she might catch a glimpse of 
Hermann in the distance. If so, 
she was not disappointed. There 
he was, walking under the pine- 
trees, but, happily, with his back 
to the heath, so that he did not 
see her! She dipped quickly be- 
hind a furze-bush, and disappeared 
from view just as he turned, and, 
coming through the trees at an an- 
gle, stepped out on the pathway. 
A nightingale began to sing in the 
distant copse; but Alba, as she 
cowered behind her bush, thought 
the crystal trills and the loud call- 
note less musical than the sound of 
Hermann’s foot-fall crushing the 
gravel close to her hiding-place—so 
close she almost feared he would 
note the shadow of her pink skirt 
upon the grass, or mayhap overhear 
the palpitation of her heart. But 
presently the foot-falls died away, 
and the nightingale and the zeph- 
yrs had it all to themselves again. 
She waited some minutes—an hour 
it seemed to her—before she ven- 
tured to look up; but at last she 
did, and there, within a few paces, 
straight before her, stood Hermann. 
He had left the pathway and taken 
to the noiseless grass under the trees. 

“ Alba!” 

There was a ring of joy in the 
greeting, as the young, lord came 
forward, holding out his hand. 

“Why have you never come? 
I have been here again and again 
in hopes of seeing you !” 

He was a true knight and meant 
no harm; but in his joy at seeing 
the sunbeam on his path he forgot 
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that he had no right to be so glad 
or to let Alba see it. 

“I did not forget my promise,” 
he said, leading her into the park 
and turning to walk by her side; 
“but I learned soon after that 
there was no need for me to inter- 
fere. Caboff left the place, they 
told me.” 

“Yes, monseigneur, people said” 

. . she hesitated. “They were all 
so sorry for you, and Marcel could 
not bear it, because they hated him 
—poor Marcel! It was not his 
fault; he never was a coward.” 

“You are sorry now that he is 
gone! Perhaps he will come back? 
No doubt he will, if you ask him.” 

“T will never ask him; but I am 
sorry forhim,” she replied, and then, 
looking up at Hermann with those 
soul-lit eyes that had a language of 
their own like music, she added 
timidly: “ But I was more sorry for 
you, monseigneur.” 

“Alba!” He took her hand and 
kissed it. It was very sweet to be 
so near him, Alba thought. They 
walked on together, hand in hand, 
without speaking for a while. The 
grass was soft beneath their feet, 
and the trembling sunbeams stole 
through the trees and touched 
their faces with golden shadows, 
thrilling and pure and full of glad- 
ness, as the touch of nature is when 
it stirs the chords of young vibrat- 
ing hearts. “If I could but comfort 
him!” she was thinking, till the 
thought grew so loud within her 
she feared he would overhear it. 
But we are deaf to those voices 
that lie “upon the other side of si- 
lence.” Hermann, as he held the 
warm, soft hand within his own, 
was wondering how it came to pass 
that yonder on the barren cliffs a 
flower so rare and delicate had 
grown, and been trained to so much 
grace and ease by a woman ‘who 
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was called Mére Virginie. Then 
he remembered his father’s words 
about the royal flower on the ple- 
beian stem, and, thinking of him, he 
sighed. Alba looked up quickly, of- 
fering all her soul’s wealth of sympa- 
thy through her eyes, and Hermann 
bethought to himself how delightful 
it would be to have this sympathet- 
ic creature always at his side. But 
he thought also of the emperor and 
the world, and wondered what these 
potentates would say were he to 
pick up the jewel from the dust 
and set itinhiscoronet. Bonaparte 
had a way of choosing mates for his 
officers as he chose sites for his 
battles, and ordering them to mar- 
ry as he ordered them to charge; 
but Hermann felt he was not one 
to be cowed by the imperial match- 
maker, and there was something ra- 
ther inspiriting in the idea of defy- 
ing the despot if he attempted to 
meddle with his life outside the 
camp. Why should he not gather 
this wild flower, if he chose? Had 
his father lived, it would have been 
different; but now he was free, 
there was no one to whom he need 
sacrifice. the promptings of his 
heart, be they wise or foolish. 
The world and the court might 
laugh; it was not from amongst 
them he cared to take a wife; he 
wanted to be loved, to be wed for 
his own sake, and not for the good 
things he had to offer. But did 
Alba love him ? 

“ Alba,” he said, “ now that Mar- 
cel is gone, who is to be the favor- 
ed suitor?” 

“No one, monseigneur; I told 
you so before.” 

“But I did not believe you. I 
don’t believe you now.” 

“Why should I tell you a lie? 
I never told one in my life.” 

She spoke without anger or of- 
fended pride; but Hermann saw that 
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he had pained her, and there was a 
purity of truth about her that rebuk- 
ed his denial, though it was spoken 
in jest. 

“Forgive me, dearest! I wanted 
to hear you say it again. I wanted 
to be certain there was no one else 
you cared for.” 

He bent toward her caressingly, 
and, looking under her hood, saw 
two big tears slowly trickling down 
her cheeks. 

eae 

What an idle boast seems this 
about the freedom of the human 
will! Our most pregnant words, 
our weightiest actions, spring far 
oftener from impulse than from de- 
liberate resolve; a touch, light as 
the feather floating on the summer 
breeze, will stir the fountain and 
make its waters overflow; a word 
spoken when we had meant to be 
silent will change the current of 
our life, and push us to a step that 
can never be retraced. An hotr 
ago Hermann de Gondriac no 
more dreamed of offering his hand 
to Alba than he did of burying 
himself in the Grande Chartreuse ; 
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but those two tears were the drops 
that made the fountain overflow, 
and, in the sudden flood of tender- 
ness, pride, prudence, everything 
but love was swept away. 

“ Alba,” he whispered, clasping 
her in his arms and gathering her 
to his breast—“ Alba, 1 love you. 
Will you come to me and be my 
wife ?” 

Was she awake, with the solid 
earth under her feet, or were those 
whispered words the music that 
our fancy makes in dreams? But 
the music did not die away, nor 
did the clasping arm melt from 
her, as do the embraces of those 
loved ones who visit us in sleep. 

“You love me!” she said, looking 
up into his face with her large, 
warm glance, pure and trusting as 
a child’s—“you love me!” And 
the sunbeams went on singing it in 
shadow music on the grass, and 
the cuckoo called it through the 
woods, and the trees in their mur- 
murous song repeated it, and the 
clouds, as they sailed over the ze- 
nith, traced it in silver lines upon 
the sky—‘ You love me!” 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 





MAGDALEN AT THE TOMB. 


Deep sombre clouds roll up to shroud the night, 
For in the silence of a guarded tomb 

Rests the rich promise of a Virgin’s womb ; 

And hearts that hoped are shrunk as buds by blight, 
Till, like a soul which gains from Heaven delight, 
The radiant morn dispels the woeful gloom, 

And casts o’er hungry Earth a new perfume. 

A white-robed Angel, pinion-fring’d with light, 
Beside the empty grave bade one rejoice, 

Who, coming from the cross, outran the morn, 

In loving haste the body to adorn; 


But found it gone—and wept. 


Oh! hasty choice 


Of tears, for one who was the first to turn 
Her eyes upon her Lord, and hear his voice. 





From the Medea of Euripides. 


FROM THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. 


‘A free translation. 
BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


[Zhe Chorus dissuades Medea from slaying her children.| 


STROPHE I. 


O RACE renowned in ancient story, 
Race from the blest Immortals sprung, 
Athenians, ye who all day long, 

Feeding on wisdom and on glory, 

Walk lightly through that climate fine, 
Where, as the fabling poets say, 

The yellow-tressed Harmonia 

Brought forth the Muses nine; 

That sage and virgin choir whose shell 

You hear so often, love so well :— 


ANTISTROPHE I. 
To you white Aphrodite sends 
Her Loves, to make you wise and kind ; 
For they are Wisdom’s choicest friends ; 
And here they say the goddess wreathed 
Her fragrant locks with rosy twine ; 
And here they sing that, passion-fraught 
And o’er Cephisus’ stream reclined, 
Along the flowery vale she breathed 
Sweet airs from that cold current caught 
Upon her balmy lips divine. 


STROPHE Il. 


Medea, dream not that the city 
Of sacred founts and streams can e’er 
Give harbor to a wretch like thee : 
Pity them, ruthless mother, pity ! 
See but thy guilt as others see ; 
By all things great and good, forbear ! 
We clasp thy knees, and bid thee spare 
The babes that laughed upon thy knee! 
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ANTISTROPHE II. 


They are thy children ! 


They will call 


Aloud, aloud upon their mother ! 
How can’st thou hear that pleading cry ? 
In vain thou striv’st :—thou can’st not smother 


A mother’s love. 


Thy hand will shake ; 


Thy heart will bend; thy heart will break, 
Thy frenzy melt away and die, 
When twining round thy feet they fall 
In that despairing agony. 





THE STORY OF THE GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


WHEN, centuries hence, historians 
endeavor to delineate the charac- 
teristics of the present century, it 
is more than probable that the fea- 
tur@S that will most strike them will 


be those of innovation and change. 
Progress in every science, rapid 


advance in material prosperity, 
sweeping reforms in laws and gov- 
ernments, political and social chan- 
ges not a few, will appear to have 
pretty well filled up the records of 
the busy century that is fast draw- 
ing to its close. To those, how- 
ever, who look more closely into 
the minor though oftentimes im- 
portant details that contribute in a 
great measure to influence the cha- 
racter of an age, it will be evident 
that, if change and revolution have 
to a large extent reigned para- 
mount in this century, neither has 
it been altogether wanting in a 
just recognition of the past, and in 
a serious revival of some of the 
best features of that past. 

These thoughts have been sug- 
gested by the perusal of Sir Charles 
Eastlake’s History of the Gothic Re- 
vival in England—a work in which 
is displayed a thorough knowledge 


of the subject combined with an 
agreeable style and a high artistic 
taste, which cannot fail to interest 
even those whose predilections are 
for other styles of architecture. 
The revival which it describes 
has not been confined to England; 
in both France and Germany pro- 
gress in Gothic art has made rapid 
strides during the last thirty years. 
In the production, indeed, on the 
history and theory of the pointed 
style France is perhaps in advance 
of England; but nowhere else has 
the revival been so universal and 
so practical as in the latter coun- 
try, nowhere else has it reached a 
point which could justify an au- 
thor in attempting its history. So 
many Catholic associations are link- 
ed with Gothic architecture, so 
many fond recollections of a glo- 
rious past are called up by the 
mere name, that it is only natural 
that Catholics should take a special 
interest in its revival, should feel 
justly proud of the large part that 
some of their co-religionists have 
had in that revival, and should re- 
fer with feelings of pleasure to the 
influence brought to bear upon it 
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by the adoption of many Catholic 
doctrines and practices by their 
Protestant brethren. 

American readers cannot be in- 
different to the history and fortunes 
of edifices where their ancestors 
prayed in those happy days when 
unity of faith prevailed; nor can 
they fail to take an interest in the 
history, which we propose to sketch, 
of those years during which a hand- 
ful of earnest men struggled, and 
struggled successfully, to revive the 
glories of a style that had been 
rendered for ever illustrious by 
such names as Cologne and Char- 
tres, Amiens and Salisbury, Notre 
Dame and York Minster. 

Many were the fair buildings that 
graced the broad lands of merry 
England at the commencement of 
the reign of Henry VIII.; stately 
’ churches and splendid ‘monasteries 
adorned her towns and nestled 
among her wooded hills and val- 
leys; the one same principle of art 
had presided over their structure— 
happy symbol of the one faith to 
whose service they ministered. Be- 
fore the end of that reign what a 
transformation had come over the 
face of the land! One of the first 
acts of the Reformation had been 
the suppression of the monasteries 
and confiscation of their property. 
Cromwell and his band of impious 
followers but too faithfully carried 
out the orders of their royal mas- 
ter; the venerable and beauteous 
piles on which the pious munifi- 
cence of ages had lavished their 
skill and their treasures were soon 
reduced to bare and crumbling 
ruins. Nor did the spoliation end 
here; the zealous reformers of God’s 
church were not slow in condemn- 
ing as idolatrous the rich and bril- 
liant decorations and ornaments 
that filled the cathedrals and 
churches, and_ thus these sacred 


edifices were shorn of all the costly 
treasures that devotion had accu- 
mulated to honor the abiding pre- 
sence of a heavenly King, in order 
to fill the coffers of a licentious 
monarch. 

It was not, however, the material 
ruin and desecration of its finest 
buildings that struck the severest 
blow at Gothic art; it was rather 
the loss of that faith which had wit- 
nessed its earliest efforts and had 
inspired its grandest works. When 
the cold blast of Protestantism 
swept away one after another each 
Catholic dogma and each Christian 
belief, the sources of Gothic inspi- 
ration were dried up, its very raison 
@ étre ceased to exist. Not that the 
Catholic Church has in any way 
adopted one style of architecture 
as the only fitting one for her use; 
she has equally sanctified her 
solemn ritual and her sacred cere- 
monies the colonnades of the Greek 
temple, the dome of the Italian ba- 
silica, and the pointed arch of the 
Gothic cathedral. But this last, if 
we may use a comparison, seems 
somehow more especially her own 
child; the others are but children 
of adoption—wayward children that 
she has rescued from pagan pa- 
rents. She has not watched over 
them from their birth, nor seen 
them grow up under her fostering 
care to the vigor and strength of 
manhood. 

It naturally took some time be- 
fore the spirit of a form of art 
which was then the only form could 
completely disappear from the 
country; for we must recollect 
that in England at the time of the 
Reformation not only ecclesiastical 
but civil and domestic architecture 
was entirely Gothic. As _ there 
were for several centuries no new 
churches built—for the usurped edi- 
fices of Catholic days more than 
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sufficed for the needs of Protes- 
tant piety—it wasin domestic struc- 
tures that the spirit of the style lin- 
gered longest in a practical form. 

. “Even down to the reign of James I. 
the domestic architecture of England, as 
exemplified in the country-houses of the 
nobility, was Gothic in spirit, and fre- 
quently contained more real elements of 
a medieval character than many which 
have been built in modern times by the 
light of archzological orthodoxy. Ini- 
go Jones himself required a second visit 
to Italy before he could thoroughly 
abandon the use of the pointed arch. 
But its days were numbered when in 
1633 the first stone was laid for a Roman 
portico to one of the finest cathedrals of 
the middle ages, and Gothic architecture 
as a practical art received what was 
then no doubt supposed to be its death- 
blow.” * 


From this period the practice of 
Gothic art gradually died out. 
Classic and Italian architecture, 
which had received a fresh impulse 
from the French Renaissance, rap- 
idly came into fashion. Architects 
studied no other style, for the very 
good reason that the public admir- 
ed no other. It was henceforth 
considered the criterion of good 
taste to abuse as barbarous all 
the productions of medizval art, 
and the test of good Protestant- 
ism to look upon them as supersti- 
tious and popish. Itis indeed sur- 
prising that so many of the won- 
derful productions of a period no 
longer understood or appreciated 
should have been allowed to come 


down to us unaltered by “clas-- 


sical” remodelling. What saved 
them and at the same time preserv- 
ed the spirit of the old art from 
total extinction is thus told by Sir 
C. Eastlake : 


“By a strange and fortunate coinci- 
dence of events, however, it happened at 
this very time, when architects of the 


* Eastlake, p. 5. 
VOL, XxV.—4I1 
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period had learned to despise the build- 
ings of their ancestors, a spirit of vene- 
ration for the past was springing up 
among a class of men who may be said 
to have founded our modern school of an- 
tiquaries. Sometimes, indeed, their re- 
searches were not those of a character 
from which much advantage can be ex- 
pected. .. . But, luckily for posterity, 
the attention of others was drawn ina 
more serviceable direction. Up to this 
time no work of any importance had 
been published on the architectural an- 
tiquities of England. A period had ar- 
rived when it was thought necessary, if 
only on historical grounds, that some 
record of ecclesiastical establishments 
should be compiled. The promoters of 
the scheme were probably little influ- 
enced by the love of Gothic as a style. 
But an old building was necessarily a 
Gothic building, and thus it happened 
that, in spite of the prejudices of the age, 
and probably their own esthetic predi- 
lections, the antiquaries of the day be- 
came the means of keeping alive some 
interest in a school of architecture which 
had ceased to be practically employ- 
ed.” * 


Amongst the earliest names that 
attained to a certain celebrity by 
their researches and writings may 
be mentioned those of Mr. R. Dods- 
worth and Mr. W. Dugdale, joint 
authors of the Monasticon Anglican- 
um, a work first published in 1655, 
and which still retains much inter- 
est for the modern student, as it in- 
cludes many records and views of 
buildings which have long since 
perished. Another writer whose 
name deserves mention was Anto- 
ny & Wood, born 1611, whose Ais- 
tory of the Antiquities of Oxford was 
a book of considerable importance, 
connected as it was with a univer- 
sity where Gothic architecture was 
so nobly illustrated and where the 
traditions of the style lingered long 
after its true principles were for- 
gotten. ' 

During the next two hundred 


* History of the Gothic Revivai, p. 6. 
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years the annals of Gothic art are 
indeed meagre; from time to time 
we have the record of some anti- 
quarian research, and at rare inter- 
vals we hear of some uncouth at- 
tempts at Gothic building remark- 
able only for the egregious mis- 
takes they display. 

Early in the eighteenth century 
we find the name of a remarkable 
man connected with one of these 
crude attempts at medizval art— 
that of the celebrated Horace Wal- 
pole, Earl of Oxford, the author of 
the first work of modern fiction 
whose scene is laid in the middle 
ages. His labors in the fields of 
literature and art were not pro- 
found. Eccentricity seemed the 
most marked feature of his taste; 
and, as may be well imagined, his 
famous Gothic house, Strawberry 
Hill, which has remained almost 
unaltered to the present day, is a 
strange monument of what debased 
art can achieve. The fact, how- 
ever, that a man of his position, 
and enjoying the reputation he did, 
could patronize a form of architec- 
ture which had fallen into almost 
universal contempt could not have 
been without a powerful effect on 
the public mind—an effect which 
may be traced in the erection dur- 
ing the next fifty years of a certain 
number of mansions throughout the 
country in that style which Pugin 
loved so much to call “ Brumma- 
gem Gothic.” 

Towards the end of the century 
some useful books on architectural 
archeology appeared, such as Car- 
ter’s Specimens of Ancient Sculpture 
and Painting, Hearne’s Antiquities of 
Great Britain, Gough’s Sepulchral 
Monuments, Halfpenny’s Gothic Or- 
naments of the Cathedral of York, 
B. Willis’ History of Gothic Archi- 
tecture in England. 


“It was something at least to draw at- 
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tention to the noble works of our ances- 
tors, which had long been neglected and 
despised ; to record with the pencil or 
with the pen some testimony, however 
inadequate, of their goodly form and 
worthy purpose ; to invest with artistic 
and historical interest the perishing 
monuments of an age when art was pure 
and genuine.” * 


When the nineteenth century 
opens, we find these works already 
producing practical fruits; for we 
see several architects of note, such 
as Wyat, Nash, and Smirke, attempt- 
ing, and not without some success, 
the erection of edifices of Gothic 
design. Nearly always, however, 
their efforts were confined to do- 
mestic structures for private indi- 
viduals—a proof how completely the 
taste was confined to the upper 
classes and was still unappreciated 
by the general public. If they did 
not often attempt to Jdui/d new 
churches, unfortunately they did 
not hesitate to restore and im- 
prove the venerable cathedrals 
and churches of the past. Wyat in 
particular has a heavy burden of 
responsibility to bear on this score ; 
for many were the noble buildings 
that long bore the traces of acts of 
vandalism and ignorance associated 
with his name. 

How, indeed, could we expect 
better things in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture at a time when religion was 
at so low an ebb in England? As 
each generation had passed away 
the lingering memories of the old 
faith and the old ritual had vanish- 
ed one by one; the last remnants of 
Catholic feelings and practices had 
disappeared under the influence of 
the cold formalism of the Puritans 
and the colder indifferentism of 
those who succeeded them. When 
we read the following description, 
given by Sir C. Eastlake, of a Pro- 


* History of the Gothic Revival, p. 71. 
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testant church and Protestant wor- 
ship as he recollected them during 
the early years of the present cen- 
tury, we cannot feel surprised that 
there was a lack of inspiration 
among church architects : 


“Who does not remember the air of 
grim respectability which pervaded, and 
in some cases even still pervades, the 
modern town church of a certain type, 
with its big bleak portico and muffin- 
capped charity-boys? Enter and notice 
the tall, neatly-grained witness-boxes in 
which the faithful are empanelled; the 
*three-decker’ pulpit placed in the 
centre of the building ; the lumbering 
gallery which is carried round the three 
sides of the interior on iron columns ; the 
wizen-faced pew-opener eager for stray 
shillings ; the earnest penitent who is 
inspecting the inside of his hat; the 
hassock which no one kneels on; the 
poor-box which is always empty. Hear 
how the clerk drones out the responses 
for a congregation too genteel to respond 
for themselves. Listen to the compli- 
cated discord in which the words of the 
Psalmist strike the ear after copious re- 
vision by Tate and Brady. Mark the 
prompt, if misdirected, zeal with which 
old ladies insist on testing the accuracy 
of the preacher’s memory by turning out 
the text. Observe the length and unim- 
peachable propriety, the overwhelming 
dulness, of his sermon.” 


Alas! as far as exterior worship . 


was concerned, the Catholic cha- 
pels of this period were in an 
equally sad condition; but from 
how different a cause! Centuries 
of persecution had not been able to 
stamp out the Catholic faith, but 
penal laws still in force, though not 
rigorously carried out, forced it to 
hide away in back streets and lanes, 
always avoiding whatever might 
attract publie notice, lest it might 
awaken again the dormant flames 
of bigotry. Add to this the state 
of poverty to which, in many places, 
the Catholic body was reduced, and 
we need not wonder at the deso- 
late aspect of the chapels, if the 
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miserable structures that oftentimes 
were used for divine service de- 
served the name. TZ/ey possessed, 
however, the presence of that God 
who had not disdained the poverty 
of a stable nor the humble offerings 
of poor shepherds ; in like manner 
he looked with indulgence on the 
mean and scanty ornaments that in 
these sad times decorated his altars, 
and on the cold and desolate walls 
within which persecttion had 
forced him to make his dwelling. 
He was pleased to await the time 
when happier days and gentler laws 
should once again permit his wor- 
ship to be freely celebrated with 
all the glory and pomp of by-gone 
years. Such days were rapidly ad- 
vancing, and Catholies were not 
slow in availing themselves of each 
relaxation of penal statutes, each 
favorable turn of Protestant bigotry, 
to improve their churches and to 
carry out more fully their sacred 
ceremonies—a task of no smal dif- 
ficulty on the part of a community 
so ill supplied with the riches of 
this world, and so long, from cruel 
necessity, forced to content them- 
selves with a simplicity almost akin 
to that of the early Christians. 

The dawn of the revival, which 
was now at hand, was marked by 
some writers of eminence whose 
theoretical works contributed much 
to prepare the way for it. Their 
writings were distinguished from 
those of the earlier antiquarians 
by a more practical knowledge of 
building and a more exact delinea- 
tion of the details of the edifices 
they describe. Mr. J. Britton may 
be looked upon as a link between 
the two schools, as he had some 
of the characteristics of both. He 
was the author of numerous works 
on the English cathedral and other 
Gothic edifices, all illustrated with 
really artistic drawings. They 
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were, however, more designed to 
create a taste for ancient art 
among the reading public than to 
assist the professional architect. 


“While Britton was thus enlisting the 
sympathy of the amateur world two ar- 
chitects were engaged in preparing a 
practical and valuable work for the use 
of professional students. 

“The examples of Gothic architecture 
which had hitherto been selected for 
publication were chiefly those which 
either served to illustrate a principle in 
the history of the style, or possessed 
some picturesque attraction in the way 
of general effect. But neither of these 
were of real service to the practical ar- 
chitect, who required geometrical and 
carefully-measured drawings of ancient 
roofs, doors, and windows to guide him 
in his designs and to help him in reviv- 
ing a style the details of which had been 
as yet most imperfectly studied. Pu- 
gin’s (father to the celebrated Welby Pu- 
gin) and Wilson’s specimens of Gothic 
architecture supplied this want. It was 
a happy accident which brought these 
men together, the one eminently quali- 
fied as a draughtsman for the task, the 
other equally fitted to undertake its lite- 
rary labor.” * 


The writer whose name next ap- 
pears on the roll of champions of 
Gothic art is one whose memory is 
enshrined in the hearts of all Eng- 
lish Catholics—Dr. Milner, Vicar- 
Apostolic of the Midland district, 
better known to most people for 
his holy life, his ardent zeal, and 
his controversial power than as a 
writer on architecture. In this lat- 
ter capacity, however, he deserves 
a foremost place among those who 
prepared the way for the great re- 
vival which unfortunately he did 
not live to see accomplished. 

His Survey of the Antiquities of 
Winchester revealed much erudition 
and a thorough appreciation of an- 
cient art; but by far the most im- 
‘portant part of it was the short 


* Eastlake, page 88. 
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but now famous essay it contained, 
“On the Rise and Progress of the 
Pointed Arch.” In it the author 
uses for the first time the appella- 
tion now become so general as ap- 
plied to the architecture of the 
middle ages—viz., the pointed style. 
His next work was an important 
Treatise on the Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture of England during the Middle 
Ages. In this work the author not 
only proves himself an antiquary 
but a man of taste. A work more 
important still, and one productive 
of the most serious results, was a 
short pamphlet entitled 4 Disserta- 
tion on the Modern Style of Altering 
Ancient Cathedrals, as Exemplified in 
the Cathedral of Salisbury. In it 
he protests in vigorous language 
against the miserable degradation 
of the old churches accomplished 
under the name of restoration; nor 
does he spare Wyat, the leading 
spirit in these unfortunate zmprove- 
ments. Noone before the days of 
Welby Pugin had so enthusiasti- 
cally entered into the spirit of the 
old art, so thoroughly appreciated 
its beauties, and so ably defended 
its principles, not only against its 
avowed enemies, but against the 
ignorance of many of its would-be 
admirers. So outspoken, indeed, 
was Dr. Milner’s language in this 
pamphlet that it shocked the staid 
members of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, before whom it was to have 
been read, and was in consequence 
withdrawn—not, however, to lie 
mouldering in its author’s desk, but 
soon to appear in print, and to 
work even more important. effects 
on the future than its author ever 
contemplated. 

Dr. Milner died in 1826, the very 
year that W. Pugin, then a youth 
of fourteen, was displaying one of 
the earliest proofs of his taste for 
medizval art in devoting long hours 
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to the studying and sketching of 
the old castle of Rochester. 

How little did the gray-haired 
bishop dream of the wonderful re- 
volution this youth, as yet unknown 
to fame, was to accomplish within 
a few years. Little did he think, 
when he saw arising the humble 
walls of his Gothic chapel at Win- 
chester, that the day was not far 
distant when a Catholic architect 
would revive throughout the land 
the glories of that style which Dr. 
Milner had so well defended in 
days when it was neglected and 
abused. 

One more name of importance 
must be mentioned before we at- 
tempt to trace the outline of Pu- 


gin’s career; we again quote from 
Sir C. Eastlake : 


““Midway in point of time between 
Milner and Pugin, and possessing, 
though in a minor degree, the talents of 
both, Thomas Rickman, as an architect 
and author, plays no unimportant part in 
the history of the revival. His churches 
are perhaps the first of that period in 
which the details of old work were re- 
produced with accuracy of form. Up to 
this time antiquaries had studied the 
principles of medizval architecture, and 
to some extent classified the phases 
through which it had passed, while ar- 
chitects had indirectly profited by their 
labors when endeavoring to imitate in 
practice the work of the middle ages. 
Rickman united both functions in one 
man. . . . In the science of his art he 
will not, of course, bear comparison with 
Willis. In the analyzing of its general 
principles he must yield to Whewell. 
In capability of invention he ranks, even 
for his time, far below Pugin; but it 
may be fairly questioned whether, if we 
consider him in the.twofold capacity of 
a theorist and a practitioner, he did not 
do greater service than either his learned 
contemporaries or his enthusiastic dis- 
ciple.” * 


Had Rickman done no more 
than write his Astempt to discrimi- 


* Page 1:2. 
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nate the Styles of English Architecture, 
he would have been worthy of a 
high place among those who con- 
tributed to revive Gothic art. He 
supplied by this book a want long 
felt by architects and by those in- 
terested in architecture. Of learn- 
ed, or rather unlearned, disserta- 
tions on the origin of the pointed 
style there were plenty, but of those 
short and useful volumes to which 
have been aptly given the name of 
hana-books there was a complete 
absence. Rickman’s book gave in 
asmall compass a very complete his- 
tory of the various phases of Gothic 
architecture in England; the main 
divisions into periods which he 
adopted being so good that they 
have remained unaltered to the 
present day. The work was illus- 
trated with very fair engravings, 
and no architect who had perused 
it could any longer plead ignorance 
as an excuse for the monstrosities 
that were so often produced in 
those days under the name of 
Gothic. 

His work on French Gothic, the 
fruits of a journey through the 
North of France with his friend 
Whewell, afterwards the famous 
Master of Trinity, is full of interest 
and contains an elaborate and care- 
fully-drawn comparison between 
the medieval remains in France 
and England. 

With Rickman ends that gloomy 
night which had so long, with faint 
flashes of light now and again, en- 
veloped the science and art of 
Gothic architecture; a dawn as 
sudden as it is bright foretells a 
day of more than ordinary bril- 
liancy. 

Ignorance and prejudice, which 
had so long reigned supreme in 
England in all matters concerning 
true religion and true art, were fast 
giving way before the researches 
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of conscientious science, and as a 
result we see two great movements 
marking the first quarter of the 
present century—the ‘Tractarian 


movement and the Gothic revival ;° 


the one religious, the other artistic. 
Of the first it does not enter into 
our plan to speak here, though it 
would no doubt afford a highly in- 
teresting study to trace out the mu- 
tual influence these two movements 
have exercised on one another; for 
it is impossible not to perceive that, 
on the one hand, the inquiry into 
the principles and form of ancient 
art led naturally on to an inquiry 
into. the ancient formularies and 
practices of the faith which had in- 
spired that art; and that, on the 
other hand, the revival of the long- 
forgotten ritual of the old faith led 
directly to the restoration and re- 
furnishing of those temples that 
were so intimately connected with 
it. Before entering on the life of 
Pugin, which constitutes the culmi- 
nating point in the great artistic 
revival we are attempting to sketch, 
we cannot do better than quote the 
opening words of the chapter in 
which Sir C. Eastlake traces his ca- 
reer, as it clearly proves the impor- 
tance he attaches to the labors of 
this great man: 


“ However much we may be indebted 
to those ancient supporters of pointed 
architecture who, faithfully adhering to 
its traditions at a period when the style 
fell into general disuse, strove earnestly, 
in some instances ably, to preserve its 
character ; whatever value in the cause 
we may attach to the crude and isolated 
examples of Gathic work which belong 
to the eighteenth century, or to the ef- 
forts of such men as Nash and Wyat, 
there can be but little doubt that the re- 
vival of medieval design received its 
chief impulse from the energy and tal- 
ents of one architect whose name marks 
an epoch in the history of British art, 
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which while art exists at all can never 
be forgotten.” * 


Augustus Welby Pugin, the archi- 
tect to whom these words apply, 
was born in London on March 1, 
1812, We have already spoken of 
his father, and of the important 
place his illustrated works occupy 
in the history we are tracing; he 
was a French refugee and a Pro- 
testant, and his son was brought up 
a Protestant. Although the elder 
Pugin had little professional prac- 
tice, he seems to have attained to a 
position of ease by the sale of his 
works and the instruction.of pupils. 
His son was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, on leaving which he en- 
tered his father’s office, having from 
his earliest years shown a great 
taste for drawing. He soon mas- 
tered the first elements of his pro- 
fession and became of much use to 
his father, already showing that 
earnestness in all he undertook that 
was so characteristic of him in la- 
ter years. His taste for medieval 
art received a fresh impulse from a 
professional tour he made in 1827 
with his father through Normandy, 
which gave him the opportunity of 
studying the beauty of Gothic orna- 
ment in some of its most splendid 
productions. 

While still a mere youth his cle- 
verness in designing attracted at- 
tention, and he received a commis- 
sion from the royal upholsterers to 
prepare designs for the new furni- 
ture for Windsor Castle, which it was 
determined should partake of the 
character of the building. The draw- 
ings he gave were probably better 
than what most architects of the 
day could have produced, yet in 
the writings of his after-years he 
always frankly pointed out their 
faults. 


© P. 145. 
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A love of variety and a strong 
taste for roving interrupted for a 
short period his architectural stu- 
dies. He devoted for a time his 
energies to scene-painting, and with 
much success when the subjects 
were of a medieval character. Next 
we find him carried away by an 
extraordinary passion for the sea, 
and he actually for a certain period 
commanded a merchant schooner 
trading between England and Hol- 
land. Having been wrecked, how- 
ever, on the Scotch coast, his sea- 
faring ardor was somewhat cooled, 
and he returned to the labors of 
his original profession. 

His talents were soon rewarded 
by increasing practice, many archi- 
tects being glad to avail themselves 
of his wonderful, one might almost 
say innate, knowledge of Gothic or- 
nament. 

A most serious and important 
event in Pugin’s lifes and one hav- 
ing much influence on his future 
career, occurred about this time— 
his conversion to the Catholic reli- 
gion. There can be no doubt that 
his intense love of the past and his 
enthusiastic admiration of the glo- 
rious monuments of .the ages of 
faith strongly biassed his mind to- 
wards this determination, though 
of course it was not these consid- 
erations alone that led him to take 
so important a step. His after-life 
proved how thorough was his faith 
and how sincere his piety. 

This change of religion affected, 
in more ways than one, the profes- 
sional career of Welby Pugin. From 
a pecuniary point of view it proba- 
bly made little difference to him— 
as his talents were such as to in- 
sure for him constant work, and 
he already possessed independent 
means, But by this step he sacri- 
ficed what was far dearer to him, 
his future fame as an architect. 
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Never was there a more splendid 
opening for architectural talent 
than that very time when Pugin, in 
the first dawn of his genius, embrac- 
ed the Catholic faith. Everything 
had combined to prepare a revival 
of Gothic art. The materials were 
already collected and awaited but 
the hand of a man of genius to 
make a practical use of them. The 
ritualistic movement had awakened 
the desire to restore the old and to 
build new churches. Rich men 
were ready to give unbounded 
wealth to further the enterprise. 
Had Pugin remained a _ Protest- 
ant, had he preferred fame to con- 
science, he might have found an 
easy road to it by availing himself 
of an opportunity~so worthy the 
gifts of one eminently fitted to be a 
leader in a movement that combin- 
ed religion and art. He preferred 
to return to the faith that had in- 
spired those medizval times he so 
fondly loved, and to risk his future 
reputation by offending that feel- 
ing which is so strong in Protestant 
England against converts. The 
Catholic who for centuries has kept 
his faith they can tolerate, nay, ad- 
mire; but one who was their own 
and deserts them they find it hard 
to forgive. :; 

Not only did Pugin, in thus af- 
fronting public opinion, bias the 
judgment of his contemporaries and 
of future critics, but he actually, by 
attaching himself to the poorest re- 
ligious body in England, deprived 
himself of the means of adequate- 
ly displaying his power. 

During the next years that com- 
posed the short career of Pugin we 
find him working with an activity 
and enthusiasm that showed how 
all labor connected with his art 
was to him a labor of love. His 
pen and his pencil were alike de- 
voted to its service. In 1836 he 
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published his celebrated Contrasts— 
a work in which he compares with 
keen irony and scathing satire the 
buildings and institutions of the 
past with those of the present; in 
the sketches which illustrate it he 
delineates with wonderful humor 
all the weak points of modern ar- 
chitecture. His style of writing 
was flowing and easy, always high- 
ly picturesque and enthusiastic, but 
sometimes slightly inclined to ex- 
aggeration and eccentricity. It 
was this that made it so difficult 
for him to write without giving of- 
fence sometimes even to his own 
friends and co-religionists. 

His next work was his 7rue 
Principles of Pointed Architecture. 
It is but a short volume, consisting 
of two lectures delivered at St. 
Mary’s College, Oscott, but it forms 
a most complete elementary treatise 
on Gothic art, founded on the two 
great principles enunciated in its 
first page: “1. That there should be 
no features about a building that 
are not necessary for convenience, 
construction, or propriety; 2. That 
all ornament should consist of en- 
richment of the essential construc- 
tion of the building.” 

It is clearly shown that in these 
principles lies the true secret of all 
correct pointed construction and 
ornament, and that any analysis of 
Gothic work undertaken without 
taking them into consideration 
must inevitably lead to erroneous 
conclusions. 

The truth of these principles is 
now universally admitted in works 
that treat of pointed architecture, 
but to Pugin belongs the honor of 
having first laid them down and 
having shown how important they 
were to the right understanding of 
the lessons handed down to us in 
the wondrous structures of the past. 

His next work was An Apology 
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Sor the Revival of Christian Architec- 
ture in England. It is a brilliant 
defence of Gothic art, intended 
specially to prove that it is still 
“the only correct expression of 
the faith, the wants, and climate of 
our country.” 

As a specimen of Pugin’s amus- 
ing style when describing the in- 
congruous productions of modern 
architecture, we cannot do better 
than quote the description of a 
nineteenth-century cemetery con- 
tained in this book; we only wish 
we could reproduce the delightful 
picture that accompanies the text : 


“There are a superabundance of in- 
verted torches, cinerary urns, and pagan 
emblems, tastefully disposed by the side 
of neat gravel walks, among cypress- 
trees and weeping willows. 

“The central chapel is generally built 
on such a comprehensive plan as to 
be adapted (in the modern sense) for 
each sect and denomination! in turn as 
they may require its temporary use ; but 
the entrance gate-way is usually selected 
for the grand display of the company’s 
enterprise and taste, as being well cal- 
culated from its position to induce per- 
sons to patronize the undertaking by the 
purchase of shares or graves. This is 
generally Egyptian, probably from some 
associations between the word cata- 
combs, which occurs in the prospectus 
of the company, and the discoveries of 
Belzoni on the banks of the Nile; and 
nearly opposite the Green Man and Dog 
public-house, in the centre of a dead- 
wall (which serves as a cheap medium of 
advertisement for blacking and shaving- 
strop manufacturers), acement caricature 
of the entrance to an Egyptian temple, 
two and a half inches to the foot, is erect- 
ed, with convenient lodges for the police- 
man and his wife, and a neat pair of cast- 
iron hieroglyphical gates which would 
puzzle the most learned to decipher ; 
while, to prevent any mistake, some 
such words as ‘New Economical Com- 
pressed Grave Company’s Cemetery’ are 
inscribed in Grecian capitals along the 
frieze, interspersed with hawk-headed 
divinities, and surmounted by a huge 
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representation of the winged Osiris 
bearing a gas-lamp.” * 


In 1844 he published his next 
important work, Zhe Glossary of 
Ecclesiastical Ornament and Cos- 
tume. It is a thoroughly practi- 
cal book, designed to supply cor- 
rect descriptions and patterns for 
the use of those who manufacture 
the various ornaments employed in 
the ritual of the church, which were 
at that time of the most incorrect 
forms and in the worst taste. 

His other literary productions 
were numerous but of less import- 
ance, being for the most part of a 
controversial character, and we pass 
on to examine, as far as our limited 
space permits, Pugin’s career and 
influence as a practical architect. 
Catholic emancipation, in freeing 
the church from the galling re- 
straints to which she had been so 
long subjected in England and Ire- 
land, opened for her a new era of 
liberty and prosperity in those coun- 
tries. True, she did not regain that 
wealth which had been sacrilegiously 
torn from her at the Reformation ; 
still, she was enabled, through the 
generosity of her children, to expend 
large sums in the construction of 
churches somewhat more worthy 
of the august mysteries she cele- 
brates than those poor edifices she 
had been so lung forced to use. 

As a Catholic of undoubted tal- 
ents, Pugin soon found that hig,ar- 
chitectural capacity was appreciat> 
ed by his co-religionists, who en- 
trusted to him the construction of 
all their principal churches. Few 
among them, indeed, were, by their 
size or importance, calculated to 
give full scope to Pugin’s genius; 
nevertheless, to the smallest build- 
ing he always devoted long study 


*An Apology for the Revival of Christian Ar- 
chitecture, p. 12. 
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and attention and a scrupulous 
fidelity to the principles he had 
laid down in his writings, although 
in many cases it was extremely dif- 
ficult to do so, owing to the small 
amount of money that could be 
expended on the work. Among 
the many churches he designed we 
may mention, as the best specimens 
of his skill, the cathedrals of Bir- 
mingham, Southwark, Nottingham, 
Killarney, and Enniscorthy; the 
churches of St. Wilfrid’s, Man- 
chester; St. Marie’s, Liverpool; St. 
Giles’, Cheadle; St. Bernard’s Ab- 
bey, Leicestershire; St. Augustine’s, 
Ramsgate. 

In all these churches the exterior 
beauty has been more or less sacri- 
ficed to interior ornament and deco- 
ration, Pugin preferring to devote 
all the money possible to beautify- 
ing those parts which were most 
closely connected with the pre- 
sence of his God, when the funds 
did not permit him to adorn fully 
both exterior and. interior. This 
has often led his critics to misjudge 
his capacity as an architect; even 
Sir C. Eastlake falls into this error, 
and, though a sincere admirer of 
Pugin, does not hesitate to assert 
that “of constructive science he 
probably knew but little.” That 
his greatest power lay in ornament 
and detail may no doubt be true; 
still, we are fully convinced that 
had he found the same opportuni- 
ties of displaying his knowledge as 
ascientific architect, and had he not 
been trammelled by the constant ne- 
cessity to keep down expense, he 
would have amply proved to the 
world how unfounded were these 
accusations. 

In comparing Pugin with the ar- 
chitects who have succeeded him 
people often forget the difficulties 
he had to contend against. He had 
to revive and educate the whole 
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series of artisans whose combined 
labors are required to construct the 
smallest Gothic edifice—sculptors, 
carvers, iron-workers, painters, and 
decorators. When he began his 
career as a practical architect he 
had to design every smallest item 
required for his buildings, and, what 
is more, often personally to superin- 
tend their manufacture; a lock, a 
screw, a nail of correct pointed de- 
sign were then things that had no 
existence. 

If we take up now a book of that 
period, we can scarcely believe that 
ignorance and absurdity could go 
so far as to call Gothic the designs 
we see there depicted under that ap- 
pellation. It is solely to Pugin’s 


untiring energy, to his conscientious 
love of his art, and to his wonder- 
ful fertility of invention—gifts which 
even his adversaries cannot deny 
him—that we owe the change that 
has been wrought in a few years. 


The important progress in metal 
work, which now places at the dis- 
posal of the architect and builder 
material and designs almost equal- 
ling the best products of the mid- 
dle ages, is completely due to him; 
in this, as in another long-lost branch 
of art—glass-staining—he found in 
Mr. J. Hardman, of Birmingham, 
one thoroughly competent by his 
practical knowledge and refined 
taste to assist him in carrying out his 
reforms. 

How many other branches of in- 
dustry, connected directly or indi- 
rectly with medizval art, could be 
mentioned in which the influence 
of Pugin’s labors can be traced !— 
the production of encaustic tiles, silk 
embroidery, wood-carving, the man- 
ufacture of church plate and furni- 
ture of all kinds, even household 
articles and jewelry. Sir C. East- 
lake truly remarks: “ Those estab- 
lishments which are known in Lon- 


don as ecclesiastical warehouses owe 
their existence and their source of 
profit to Pugin’s exertions in the 
cause of rubrical propriety.”* He 
might have added with equal truth 
that the many beautiful objects we 
admire in them owe their existence 
to the principles he established by 
his writings and to the endless mo- 
dels which his unrivalled facility of 
invention placed at the disposal of 
the public. 

If a proof were wanting of the 
hold that the revival of which Pu- 
gin was the leading spirit was tak- 
ing on public opinion, it is the fact 
that a Parliamentary committee, in 
drawing up the terms of the com- 
petition for the plans of the new 
Houses of Parliament, stipulated 
that the designs should be Gothic 
or Elizabethan. It has often been 
regretted that Pugin did not take 
part in this competition, and his 
reasons for not doing so have never 
been quite satisfactorily explained. 

Barry, the architect selected for 
the new buildings, showed his ap- 
preciation of Pugin’s capabilities and 
his esteem for his talents by apply- 
ing to him for designs for all the 
important interior decorations and 
furniture. The beauty of these 
parts shows how well suited he was 
for the task; many consider them 
the most perfect parts of the edifice, 
the .exterior, notwithstanding its 
real merits, having numerous faults 
—some of them, it is true, inherent 


to the style adopted—Tudor or per- . 


pendicular. 

Besides the many churches and 
other religious edifices which Pugin 
designed, he devoted considerable 
attention to domestic arch itecture ; 
and among the best specimens he 
left may be mentioned Bilton 
Grange, Adare Manor, and Scaris- 


* History of the Gothic Revival, p. 153 
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brick Hall, Chirk Castle and Al- 
ton Towers; the last two he only 
restored and altered. But perhaps 
his happiest effort in this style was 
his own house at Ramsgate, which 
is, in every detail, a perfect spe- 
cimen of a medieval residence, 
strongly illustrating how deeply 
imbued Pugin was with the spirit 
and traditions of the past. So 
thoroughly Gothic were all his feel- 
ings and tastes that we firmly be- 
lieve it would have been impossible 
for him to design a building in any 
other style. 

With Pugin’s death, which oc- 
curred in 1854, we shall terminate 
this short sketch of one of the most 
wonderful revivals of the present 
age. We have told how Gothic 
architecture became extinct as a 
practical art, how its theory was 
forgotten and misunderstood for 
centuries, its very name kept in re- 
membrance only by a few rare lov- 
ers of antiquity. We have traced 
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the first dawn of a change in pub- 
lic taste, originated by the serious 
works of men wersed in the history 
of ancient art, and inspired by a 
love of its grand productions. 

In what a different position we 
leave it now! The master spirit that 
had breathed a new life into its 
almost inanimate form has passed 
away ; his mortal remains are sleep- 
ing in the hallowed transept of that 
beautiful church at Ramsgate, the 
designing and decorating of which 
had been to him such a labor of 
love ; but, unlike many reformers, he 
had lived to see his cherished 
dreams realized; he had lived to 
see the mystic steeple and the high 
pitched roof once more ascend to 
heaven from the crowded cities and 
the wooded fields of his country; 
he had lived to see a long array 
of distinguished names consecrate 
their gifts to that one style he had 
loved and for which he had la- 
bored. 





ALONG THE FOOT 


WE followed the old Roman way 
along the foot of the Pyrenees—a 
delightful route, picturesque on 
one side and fair on the other, and 
everywhere abounding in historic 


and legendary memories. Every 
age has left its impress here, as 
every geological period has left its 
Strata in the mountains. Many of 
the cultivated hills are crowned 
with the ruins of feudal times. 
The plains are blooming with .a 
thousand traditions and marvellous 
events that have sprung up from 
the contests with the Moors in the 
eighth century. Numerous re- 
mains of ancient art are constantly 
coming to light from the soil to 
prove that, during the Roman oc- 


OF THE PYRENEES. 


cupancy of the land, many wealthy 
patricians established themselves 
in this region, at once attractive to 
the eye and favorable to health. 
The Visigoths also, who once held 
possession of the country, have left 
behind them memorials of their 
barbarity in the martyrs who are 
still honored ; and the Huguenots 
and Revolutionists ruined churches 
and cloisters that are still deplored. 

At length we came to Martres- 
Tolosanes—the ancient Callagorris 
—an industrious place on the left 
bank of the Garonne containing 
about two thousand inhabitants. 
Clouds of smoke hover over it by 
day, and flames and sparks stream 
up at night, from the numerous 
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potteries which supply all the 
neighboring region with dishes and 
tiles, and pave all the by-roads with 
broken crockery. The streets are 
narrow, and the begrimed houses 
seem inclined to stray off on the 
road to Spain, as if to breathe the 
pure mountain air. There is an 
interesting old church here that 
was consecrated in the year 1309. 
The baptismal font is an ancient 
sarcophagus, set up on four pillars, 
its sides divided by colonnettes, 
between which are holy emblems 
and other carvings. In one chapel 
there is a sculptured retable over 
the altar, with the shrine of St. Vid- 
ian supported by chained Moors— 
not covered with precious stones, 
or a work of art, like so many of 
the shrines of Italy, but a mere urn 
of gilded wood. On great festivals 
this is taken down and placed be- 
fore the grating of the sanctuary, 
surrounded by lights and flowers. 
The bust of the saint is placed above 
it, the head shaded by nodding white 
plumes to give it a martial charac- 
ter, in view of St. Vidian’s achieve- 
ments, the face painted more or less 
after nature, the shoulders covered 
with a gilded mantle of imperial 
fashion, and the neck adorned with 
a collar, or necklace, of blue and 
white crystal—probably the offering 
of some devout peasant. In an- 
other chapel, on such days likewise 
full of flowers and tapers, is St. 
Vidian’s ivory comb exposed in a 
kind of monstrance, as if the ob- 
ject of particular veneration. It is 
rudely carved, and the teeth which 
used to disentangle the long blond 
locks of the warrior after battle are 
of portentous size and length, and 
jagged from the conflict. But those 
were not days of gentle measures. 
This comb is of considerable celeb- 
rity in the country, not merely on 
account of. its original use, but also 
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because of the curious tale that 
hangs around it. i 

In the golden ages, when kind 
Heaven directly intervened in hu- 
man affairs more frequently than is 
thought to be the case now, and 
did not suffer sacrilegious deeds to 
go unpunished, a peasant woman of 
the neighboring canton of Cazéres, 
who had come to Martres to attend 
St. Vidian’s fair, went into the 
church to pay her devotions at the 
shrine, and, finding it empty, was 
induced by some diabolical inspira- 
tion to steal the wondrous comb, 
which was not then kept under glass 
asnow. She hid it under her scarlet 
capulet, and, rejoining her husband at 
the market-place, set out for home. 
The afternoon was drawing to a 
close. Some rays of the declining 
sun still brightened the gray tower 
of Mauran among the mountain 
oaks, but the evening shadows had 


begun to gather in the valley be- 


low. Accordingly, they hurried 
along the road that bordered the 
river, the irons on their shoes clat- 
tering over the stones and giving 
out an occasional spark. ‘The wo- 
man’s feet, however, often faltered, 
and, contrary to custom, her tongue 
was mute. But this was no afflic- 
tion to her husband, and he pre- 
tended not to observe it. At 
length, on crossing the boundary 
that separates Martres from Ca- 
zéres, he suddenly found himself 
alone, and, hearing a cry, looked 
around. His wife remained fasten- 
ed on the line, as if by some invisi- 
ble influence, with one foot in the 
parish of Martres and the other in 
that of Cazéres, without the power 
of moving. He hurried back to 
her assistance, but, in spite of her- 
culean efforts, he could not move 
her an inch, more than if she had 
been Lot’s wife. Night was now 
coming on fast. Not a ray of the 
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sun was left on St. Michael’s tower, 
and they were only half way home. 
A cart from the mountains came 
by, drawn by three cows, and he 
begged the driver's assistance. 
The woman seized hold of the cart. 
The driver goaded the cows. They 
were usually gentle and tractable, 
as becomes the female nature, but 
they now set off as if suddenly gone 
mad, leaving the poor woman be- 
hind, her arms nearly dislocated 
with her efforts, but her feet still 
glued to the ground. Then came 
along some Spaniards with their 
mules covered with gay tassels 
and bells. New efforts were made 
to remove her. She clung despe- 
tately to bridle and harness, but 
the mules so reared and kicked 
that she was obliged to give up the 
attempt. “ Certainly thedevil must 
have a hand in this,” said the hus- 
band. The woman rent the moun- 
tains with her cries, and at length 
was forced to confess the deed she 
had done. It was evidently a case 
in which the spiritual powers alone 
could be of any avail, and, as she 
could no more go back than for- 
ward, her husband sent to Martres 
to make known the case and ask 
the benefit of the clergy. As St. 
Vidian would have it, they were all 
keeping solemn vigil at his shrine, 
and, taking the torches that stood 
around it, they came hastening out 
with cross and banner, and as soon 
as they took possession of the relic 
the woman had stolen, her feet re- 
covered their liberty. After this 
the comb was kept under lock and 
key, and, at a later day, was placed 
in the reliquary where it now is. 
Of course so stupendous an event 
caused a great sensation in the val- 
ley, which had not been so stirred 
up since the Norman invasion, and 
made the comb not only an object 
of universal curiosity but of in- 
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creased veneration. The legend is 
related to this day. It is pretend- 
ed that the women of Cazéres are 
a little spiteful about it, and dress 
their shining black hair with much 
more care than their neighbors at 
Martres, probably to show they 
have no need of the comb of St. 
Vidian. 

St. Vidian figures everywhere in 
this region. Charming legends, 
handed down from father to son 
for ages, have thrown quite a veil 
of poetry over numberless places. 
They are not very clear as to the 
precise place of the saint’s birth, but 
they are quite positive that he was 
one of the preux who served under 
Charlemagne, and had even a dash 
of imperial blood in his veins. In 
his youth he became a hostage for 
his father, who had been taken pri- 
soner by the Basques of Luceria, 
then idolaters. They sold the 
young Frank as a slave. An Eng- 
lishman bought and adopted him, 
and as soon as Vidian was sufficient- 
ly inured to the use of arms he or- 
ganized a crusade against Luceria, 
which he pillaged and completely 
destroyed. Of course such a feat 
recommended him to his imperi- 
al kinsman. Charlemagne invited 
him to his court and created him 
duke. About this time the Sara- 
cens crossed the Pyrenees and be- 
gan to ravage the plain of Toulouse. 
Vidian joined the imperial hosts 
who came to the rescue of the land, 
and entrenched himself with his 
followers at Martres, then called 
Angonia. He defended the place 
so bravely against the enemy that 
for a while it was supposed saved, 
but, surprised by an ambuscade 
near a fountain where he had gone 
to stanch his wounds, he was slain 
after a stout resistance, and the 
town taken and devastated. When 
it rose from its ruins it took the 
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name of Martres in memory of those 
who were martyred in trying to de- 
fend it. 

It is certain that all this part of 
France was once overrun by the 
Moors. They, and the Normans 
after them, probably destroyed not 
only most of the ancient Christian 
churches, but the monuments left 
by the Romans. History has not 
recorded all the efforts made to re- 
pel them, but a confused memory 
of the struggle has been left in the 
minds of the people, and, colored 
by time and the warm southern im- 
agination, these memories have be- 
come a genuine cycle of poetic tra- 
ditions, not the less founded on fact 
because only written with the sword 
and blood of their ancestors. 

The country around Martres is 
full of character and beauty. The 
Garonne, fresh from its mountain 
sources, winds through the verdant 
plain. To the south are broad ter- 
races and wooded hills,-and behind 
is the grand barrier of mountains, 
their summits all crystal in the 
morning light, and at evening all 
rose and amethyst. No wonder the 
Romans thought it rivalled Italy, 
and established themselves here. 
On one of the neighboring plateaus 
have been found the remains of a 
magnificent Roman villa that must 
have belonged to some wealthy 
person of luxurious and cultivat- 
ed tastes, to judge by the objects 
brought to light from time to time. 
In 1826 a vault was found by a la- 
borer, and excavations were sys- 
tematically made which led to the 
discovery of sumptuous apartments 
paved with mosaics and marble, 
with remains of columns, statues, and 
bas-reliefs, and fine bathing-rooms 
with furnaces and earthen pipes, 
and all the accessories of Roman 
luxury. Among the works of art 
that have been found here are about 
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forty busts and medallions of Ro- 
man emperors and empresses from 
Augustus down; a white marble 
statue of a reclining naiad; the 
beautiful head of another statue 
called the Venus de Martres; me- 
dallions of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
Cybele, and Atys; large bas-reliefs 
of Serapis, the labors of Hercules, 
etc., and several bronzes. These 
form quite a gallery of ancient art 
in the museum at Toulouse, where 
we saw them in the old cloister of 
Augustinian friars. 

Beneath one of the plateaus is a 
pretty fountain with a cross near it, 
in the midst of gentle undulations 
of verdure, shaded by a grove. 
Here St. Vidian had his encounter 
with the Moors and wasslain. The 
pebbles in the spring are said to be 
still stained with his blood. Every 
year his exploits are celebrated 
here by a mimic battle between the 
Moors and Christians, in which 
nearly all the male population take 
part. It is said the brilliant cos- 
tume of the Saracens is so attrac- 
tive to the younger portion that 
they show a lamentable disposition 
to enter the service of the infidel. 
However, by dint of cautious mea- 
sures, both armies are kept about 
equal. They consist of nearly one 
hundred and twenty-five men each, 
of whom fifty are horsemen. The 
Moorish cavaliers weat red and 
white turbans with silver trimmings ; 
green stomachers adorned with a 
yellow crescent; orange coats 
turned out with red facings ; girdles 
of scarlet silk ; and blue pantaloons 
of Oriental amplitude. It will at 
once be perceived that nothing 
could be more gorgeous. The in- 
fantry are less pretentious. They 
content themselves with the white 
pantaloons of the French hussar, 
but make up for this with bright 
orange vests a Mameluke might 
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envy. The Christian knights wear 
a black pasteboard helmet with a 
silver cross on the front, a blue 
tunic, and a tin cuirass that is quite 
dazzling in the sun. The foot- 
soldiers are dressed in gray, with 
blue caps, and a ‘silver cross on 
their breasts. Both armies are fur- 
nished with tall lances, and each 
has its standard. That of the 
Moors is green and orange. On 
it gleams the ominous silver cres- 
cent. The Christians’ is blue and 
bears the redoubtable figure of St. 
Vidian. 

The battle takes place on St. 
Vidian’s day. The relics of the 
saint are exposed in the church. 
High Mass is celebrated with the 
utmost pomp. Even the followers of 
Islam are so unfaithful to their tra- 
ditional intolerance as to attend 
and present arms at the Elevation 
of the Host, in utter disregard of 
the Prophet. Mass over, the clergy 
and people go in procession to the 
miraculous fount, bearing the shrine 
and chanting the hymn of St. Vi- 
dian. There they bathe the bust 
of the saint in memory of his 
wounds. These traditional servi- 
ces concluded, the military ardor 
of the soldiers begins to assert it- 
self. The two armies draw up on 
the neighboring field. Prodigious 
acoustic performances are made on 
the drum of the commune. Military 
evolutions begin. The banners fly. 
Red, yellow, and blue uniforms 
flash across the green field. The 
cavaliers show themselves true pa- 
ladins. Such curveting and pranc- 
ing have not been seen since the 
days of Charlemagne and Haroun 
al Raschid; at least, on such 
steeds—mostly farm horses the 
worse for wear. Sometimes the 
contest becomes too warm and real. 
However, their ardor never lasts 
longer than is warranted by tradi- 
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tion. The Moorish flag is invaria- 
bly captured by the Christians, and 
the battle-field deserted till the next 
anniversary of St. Vidian’s martyr- 
dom. 

Vigilantius, the first heresiarch 
that troubled the peace of Christian 
Gaul, was a native of Callagorris. 
He was of a roving turn and a lov- 
er of novelty. In early life he 
crossed over into Spain and there 
became an inn-keeper. Then we 
hear of him asa priest at Barcelona. 
He made the acquaintance of St. 
Paulinus (afterwards of Nola) in 
Spain, who was induced to give him 
a letter of recommendation to St. 
Jerome. Furnished with this, he 
went to the Holy Land, but there 
he took sides with the enemies of 
St. Jerome and attacked the monas- 
tic life, celibacy of the clergy, the 
veneration of relics, the use of can- 
dles in the daytime, etc. St. Je- 
rome, sarcastically referring to his 
original calling, told him the faculty 
of testing wine and that of expound- 
ing the Scriptures were not quite 
the same, and advised him to ac- 
quire the elements of grammar and 
the other sciences, and then learn 
to be silent. His countrymen do 
not seem to have been influenced 
by his example, however, but have 
always been remarkable for their 
confidence in the saints and vene- 
ration for relics. 

Five or six miles beyond Mar- 
tres we came to St. Martory, so 
named from a holy monk of the 
East whose beautiful legend is relat- 
ed by St. Gregory. One evening this 
saint, on his way to a neighboring 
monastery, overtook a poor leper 
forced by fatigue and disease to 
rest by the wayside. Filled with 
intense compassion, St. Martyri, as 
he is otherwise called, spread his 
cloak on the ground, placed the 
leper thereon, and, carefully wrap- 
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ping him up, took him on his 
shoulder and proceeded on his way. 
The abbot of the monastery, seeing 
him coming, cried: “ Hasten, my 
brethren, to open the gates. Be- 
hold Brother Martyri coming, bear- 
ing the Lord.” While they were 
gone to execute his command the 
leper descended from the good 
monk’s shoulders, and, taking the 
form under which ithe Redeemer is 
usually represented, he addressed 
him in these words: “ Martyri, 
thou hast had pity on me on earth; 
I will glorify thee in heaven.” 
And, while the monk was gazing at 
him in speechless amazement, he 
ascended to heaven. When St. 
Martyri entered, the abbot asked 
what he had done with the 
person he was carrying. The saint 
replied: “Oh! had I known who 
he was, I would have held him by 
the feet!” And he related how light 
he had seemed on the way. The 
body of St. Martory is still revered 
in the church. 

Not long after leaving St. Mar- 
tory we came in sight of the towers 
of St. Gaudens at one end of a 
broad plateau, once the place of 
a Roman encampment. Behind it 
are the mountains that enclose the 
beautiful valleys of Aure and Cam- 
pan, the Pic du Midi, and the whole 
of the mighty chain that binds sea 
to sea. Below is a vast plain, fer- 
tile and smiling, supposed to be 
the bed of a lake in which the 
waters of the Neste once mingled 
with those of the Garonne. On 
the other side are to be seen the 
ancient thermal place of Labarthe, 
overlooked by a feudal tower and a 
village that dates from the fourth 
century, called Valentine, in honor, 
it is said, of Valentinian II., who 
was assassinated in Gaul Narbon- 
naise in 392. Here and there in 
the fields are found remains that 
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attest the importance of the place 
under the Romans—fragments of 
tombs, bas-reliefs, and antique va- 
ses; At one corner of the church 
of Valentine is the head of a Roman 
soldier with his helmet on, and near 
it a white marble urn. Inserted 
in the wall of the church is a mar- 
ble slab with a Latin inscription, 
thought to be of the fourth century, 
which may be thus rudely rendered : 

“Nymphius, whose limbs are 
cold and stiff in eternal sleep, re- 
poses here. His soul is in heaven. 
It contemplates the stars, while his 
body is left to the repose of the 
tomb. His faith dispelled the 
darkness that seemed to envelop 
it. O Nymphius! the renown of 
thy virtues raised thee to the very 
stars and placed thee in the zenith. 
Thou art immortal, and thy glory 
will be perpetuated in ages to come. 
The province honors thee as its 
father. The entire population 
made vows for the preservation of 
thy life. At the celebration of the 
games due to thy munificence the 
spectators on the gradations of the 
arena testified their joy by accla- 
mations. Once thy beloved coun- 
try, at thy command, assembled its 
magistrates and spoke worthily by 
thy lips. Now our cities, deprived 
of thee, are plunged in mourning, 
and the senators, in consternation, 
are incapable of action.’ They are 
like the human body that, depriv- 
ed of its head, falls lifeless and in- 
ert, or a flock without its shepherd 
that knows not which way to direct 
its steps. Serena, thy spouse, 
abandoned to grief, erects this 
monument to thee, and finds in this 
pious duty a slight solace for her 
pain. Thy companion for eight 
lustres, she only thought and acted 
by thee. At thy side life seemed 
sweet. Now, abandoned to her 
sorrow, she sighs for the eternal 
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life, hoping that which she now 
possesses may be brief.” 

What a tale might be woven out 
of the epitaph of this old Roman, 
who died fourteen hundred years 
ago in this remote valley—made up 
of domestic bliss, political honors, 
the happiness that virtue alone can 
bestow, and an untimely death 
mourned by the public and, above 
all, by the gentle-hearted Serena! 

The Romans knew how to choose 
their sites. Nothing can exceed 
the charm of this region, especially 
in the month of May, when we vis- 
ited it for the first time. The fresh 
valleys, the clear streams, the un- 
expected views at every turn, the 
harmonious outlines of the land- 
scape, are a perpetual delight to 
the eye. The fertile plain of Val- 
entine especially is so lovely that 
all the mountain-tops seem crowd- 
ing together to gaze at and admire 
it, and they send down their purest 
streams to preserve its freshness 
_ and beauty. 

On the sides of the plateau that 
overlooks Valentine a young shep- 
herd, named Gaudentius, led his 
flocks to pasture in the latter part 
of the fifth century. His mother, 
a holy woman of the name of Quit- 
terie, had brought him up in the 
practice of the most fervent piety. 
The country at that time was in 
possession of the Visigoths. Euric 
had succeeded to the throne by 
slaying his brother, Theodoric II. 

He was a man of great military 
' genius, who extended his conquests 
in Gaul from the Loire beyond the 
Rhone, and carried war beyond the 
Pyrenees with so much success that 
he conquered most of the Penin- 
sula. Toulouse was thus made the 
capital of an immense empire that 
extended from Provence to Anda- 
lusia. Euric was a fanatical Arian, 
and, attributing his success to his 
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fidelity to his principles, he began 
a violent persecution of the Catho- 
lics, though they constituted a large 
part of his subjects. Executioners 
were frequently his missionaries, 
and one of these summarily opened 
heaven to the young shepherd Gau- 
dentius, who, refusing to apostatize, 
gave a last look at his mother, who 
encouraged him, and submitted to 
martyrdom. His remains were 
carefully transported to the place 
of his residence, and, after the 
downfall of the Visigoths, an ora- 
tory was erected over his grave. 

Such miracles were now wrought 
through the instrumentality of St. 
Gaudens that his fame extended 
all through the country, people 
came to live around ‘his tomb, and 
a village soon sprang up that took 
his name. More than a thousand 
years passed away without dimin- 
ishing the affluence at St. Gaudens’ 
tomb, but in the sixteenth century 
the town was taken by Montgomery 
the Huguenot, the church stripped 
of its ornaments and greatly injur- 
ed, the statues broken, the tombs 
desecrated, and most_of St. Gau- 
dens’ relics thrown into the flames. 
But that was a way of reforming 
the Huguenots had. 
** N’est ce pas*réformer, quand on trouve une 

église 

Trop riche, lui ravir ses trésors anciens ?’’ 
says the old Plainte de la Guienne 
of 1577 with a bitterness that is 
quite natural. The bullet-holes 
made in the church are still point- 
ed out. This is a noteworthy 
building of the Romanesque style, 
with round arches, clustered col- 
umns, and carved capitals. Each 
aisle ends in a chapel, and a choir 
is at the apsis. Over the altar is a 
statue of the Virgin that, before 
the Revolution, belonged to the 
neighboring abbey of Bonnefont, 
now completely destroyed. This 
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statue is the production of Pierre 
Lucas, the founder of the academy 
of art at Toulouse. A priory was 
formerly attached to the church 
of St. Gaudens, dependent on the 
abbey of St. Sernin at Toulouse, 
but it has been totally destroyed. 
The old cloister of Pyrenean mar- 
ble, built by Bernard I., Bishop of 
Comminges, and of the race of its 
counts, has also been destroyed. 
Of the tombs that once lined the 
arcades, only one here and there is 
left, with its touching medieval in- 
scription, and perchance some con- 
soling emblem of religion, such as 
a cluster of grapes on a vine branch, 
recalling the Saviour’s words, “I 
am the vine and ye are the branch- 
es”; the monogram of Christ; the 
Alpha and Omega, etc.—symbols 
of hope graven on the cold marble 
tomb. And there is an ancient 
portal over which used to ‘hang 
the horseshoes of Abderahman’s 
steed, which, according to tradition, 
plunged and reared when his mas- 
ter attempted to pillage the shrine 
of St. Gaudens, and thus lost its 
shoes. The horse of Montgomery 
seems to have been of a coarser 
nature, and as insensible as his 
ferocious owner to the spiritual in- 
fluences around the tombs of the 
saints. 

There is a kind of mournful plea- 
sure in sitting down among the 
ruins of such old cloisters, listen- 
ing to the echoes of past times, and 
trying to decipher the pious in- 
scriptions on the tombstones among 
the rank grass, and to divine the 
history of those who lie beneath— 
once centres of fond affection, 
but now forgotten and unknown. 
Through the rifts in the wall is 
seen the peaceful rural valley, with 
the Pyrenees in the distance, re- 
splendent in the light ; and the con- 
trast between all that is graceful 
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and sublime in nature, and the de- 
solation of this spot once beautified 
by art and hallowed by religion, is 
exceedingly touching. How peace- 
ful, how religious, this cloister must 
have been, where paced the silent, 
prayerful monk among the tombs! 
And there is a sacredness in its 
present desolation that appeals to 
the heart; if the solemnity of the 
ancient arches is wanting, there is 
no lack of beauty in the lovely vis- 
tas among the picturesque moun- 
tains and delicious valleys. 

St. Gaudens is a place of four or 
five thousand inhabitants, with old 
blackened houses full of industry. 
The country around is densely po- 
pulated, and at certain seasons ma- 
ny go into the neighboring districts 
to add to their slender earnings. 
The young men have a commercial 
taste, and all through the Pyrenees 
you meet peddlers and colporteurs 
from St. Gaudens, hawking their 
small wares with amusing pertina- 
city. The girls, too, in harvest- 
time descend to the neighboring 
valleys to offer their services, and 
there are many popular rondeaux 
that allude to them. 

* Las fillos de Sen Gaoudens nou n’an d’argent, 
Las qui nou n’an qu’en boul¢ren : 

Faridoundaino, qu’en bouléren.”’ 

—The girls of St. Gaudens are 
penniless, and those without money 
desire it. Tum-te-tum, yes, desire it. 
** Aou pays bach, anem! anem ! 
Coillé d’argent ! 
En sega blat et dailla hen, 

Faridoundaino, n’en gagnaren.”’ 
—Down to the valleys let us go, 
go! Money to seek, by reaping 
grain and raking hay. Tum-te-tum, 
we shall gain some. 

On the outskirts of St. Gaudens 
is shown the house where St. Ray- 
mond was born— the celebrated 
founder of the order of Calatrava, 
which rendered such glorious ser- 











vices to Spain, and thereby to all 
Christendom, in the struggle with 
the Moors. It is a humble birth- 
place for one who gathered under 
his banner the haughtiest grandees 
of Spain. His companion, Durand, 
was also a native of St. Gaudens. 
They both became monks at the 
noted abbey of Escale-Dieu, where 
they inured themselves by austeri- 
ties for the mission Providence had 
in reserve for them. There would 
seem to be but little in common 
with the peaceful pursuits of the 
Cistercians and the valiant exploits 
of the knights of Calatrava, to 
those who know nothing of the 
bracing discipline of monastic life. 

Not far from St. Gaudens is the 
chapel of Notre Dame du Bout-du- 
Puy—a place of pilgrimage, en- 
riched with indulgences by Pope 
Innocent XI. It is under the con- 
tinual guardianship of a hermit. 
This Madonna is particularly in- 
voked by people in danger of death. 
Among the ex votos on the wall is 
the picture of a child carried away 
by a neighboring torrent, the mo- 
ther kneeling on the bank with 
eyes and arms raised towards hea- 
ven, where Mary appears, com- 
manding the waves to bring back 
her child. 

We have mentioned the tower of 
Labarthe. The viscounts of this 
name were the lords of the Four 
Valleys for several centuries, and 
played an important ré/e in the 
history of Bigorre. The fifth Vi- 
comte de Labarthe married the 
grand-daughter of Eudoxia, the 
daughter of Emmanuel Comnenus, 
Emperor of Constantinople, who 
died at Rome in the odor of sanc- 
tity, and was buried at the church 
of the Vatican. Geraud de La- 
barthe, Archbishop of Auch, put on 
the cross and accompanied Richard 
the Lion-hearted to the Holy Land 
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as the prefect of his army. One of 
the glories of this race is Marshal 
Paul de Labarthe, Lord of Thermes, 
who lived in the sixteenth century 
and saw six kings succeed each 
other on the throne of France. He 
took part in the siege of Naples, 
and, made prisoner by the cor- 
sairs, endured a severe captivity 
for two years. He afterwards dis- 
tinguished himself in the Piedmont 
war and fighting in Scotland against 
the English, and was finally created 
Marshal of France. He was. so 
noted for his humanity that the 
Huguenots said he could not hold 
his place as governor of Paris be- 
cause he was “ too little inclined to 
slaughter.” Some of his descend- 
ants still live in Bigorre. 

On our way to Bagnéres de Bi- 
gorre we stopped to visit the abbey 
of Escale-Dieu, at the bottom of a 
deep valley enclosed among the 
hills. The name is derived from 
Scala Dei—the ladder of God—a 
ladder to aid man in his ascent to 
heaven! No name could be more 
appropriate for a monastery where, 
as Wordsworth says, paraphrasing 
the words of St. Bernard: 


“Man more purely lives ; less oft doth fall ; 
More promptly rises ; walks with nicer tread ; 
More safely rests ; dies happier ; is freed 
Earlier from cleansing fires ; and gains withal 
A brighter crown.” 


This abbey is on the banks of 
the Arros, a river noted for its im- 
petuous character and sudden over- 
flows. It has its source in the val- 
ley of Oueil, the ancient Vadzis 
Oculi—so called from its shape, 
where it is said three barons once 
could breakfast together without 
leaving their own domains. Near 
by is a little hamlet called Mayleu, 
on the edge of a torrent, where on 
stormy nights pale lights are said 
to wave to and fro on the current, 
which the mountaineers say are 
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caused by the soul of an old miser 
that agitates the waters—emblem 
of his restless life, spent in grasp- 
ing the goods of others with insa- 
tiable avidity. His influence surely 
extends all along the Arros. 

The valley of Escale-Dieu was 
given to a community of Cistercian 
monks in the twelfth century by 
Beatrix, Countess of Bigorre, in 
order, as she says in her charter, 
that she “might be accounted as a 
sister in Christ by the brethren of 
Escale-Dieu in their watchings, and 
fastings, and prayers, and obtain 
the redemption of her soul, her 
husbands, her father, Centulle’s, her 
mother, Amable’s, and other rela- 
tives’.” The Cistercians were fa- 
mous as agriculturists, and in be- 
stowing on them Jarge tracts of 
land the old lords of the middle 
ages ensured the best means of 
bringing the country under cultiva- 
tion and humanizing the inhabi- 
tants. The monks built a church 
here under the invocation of SS. 
Peter and Paul, which was conse- 
crated October 23, 1142, by the 
Archbishop of Auch, in the pre- 
sence of the Countess Beatrix and 
her husband, many abbots and 
neighboring lords, and an immense 
crowd of people. This church be- 
came the St. Denis of the counts 
of Bigorre, who doubtless thought 
to rest here in peace till the end of 
the world ; for the abbey was at that 
time so remote from the highways 
of travel that its solitude was al- 
most unbroken. The Countess 
Beatrix was one of the first to be 
buried here, but her tomb was 
broken open at the Revolution, and 
the remains, spared by centuries, 
fell into dust at contact with the 
air, 

The first abbot of Escale-Dieu 
was a son of the Vicomte de La- 
barthe, and: his successors, over 
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forty in number, were mostly from 
the great families of the country. 
The house was immediately de- 
pendent on the Holy See, and the 
Sovereign Pontiff forbade any one 
to rob, burn, make any arrest, com- 
mit murder, or do any violence on 
its domains. 

One peculiarity about its history 
is that, contrary to most great mon- 
asteries, no town or village ever 
sprang up around it. It remained 
solitary in its valley, studying “the 
secret lore of rural things” and 
pruning the wings of Contemplation, 
unconscious that Providence was 
to give it a mission in the world 
seemingly incompatible with the 
spirit of the order. The monks be- 
came so numerous, however, that 
two colonies were sent across the 
Pyrenees under the charge of St. 
Raymond and Durand, to found 
the abbeys of Yergo and Fitero. 
In 1147 the town of Calatrava, the 
bulwark of Andalusia, was taken 
by Alfonso, King of Castile, and 
entrusted to the care of the Knights 
Templars, who held it for ten years. 
Then the success of the Moors 
made them fear they would not be 
able to defend it any longer, and 
they resigned the place to the king. 
The latter, embarrassed at having 
it thrown on his hands, offered it 
to any one who would undertake 
its defence. St. Raymond, indig- 
nant to see knights, vowed to the 
defence of religion, thus abandon 
the post of danger, asked the honor 
of taking their place. The king 
willingly consented. St. Raymond 
went through the provinces preach- 
ing a kind of crusade, and twenty 
thousand soldiers ranged themselves 
under the Cistercian banner. Their 
success made him conceive the 
idea of cementing the union of the 
knights with his order. The abbot 
of Escale-Dieu did not at first ap- 
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prove of the design. “What an 
idea,” said he, “for solitaries by 
profession to convert a monastery 
into a school of war, and flatter 
themselves tumultuous exercises 
can be combined with the silence 
of prayer and the chanting of 
Psalms!” A chapter of the Cister- 
cian order was held, but the Kings 
of France and Castile, and the 
Duke of Burgundy, overcame the 
scruples of the abbot, and the pope 
issued a bull authorizing the affili- 
ation of the Knights of Calatrava 
with the Cistercian Order as lay 
brothers. All the houses in Spain 
were subjected to the rule of the 
abbot of Escale-Dieu, who had the 
right of visiting and inspecting 
them till the secularization of the 
knights. 

The most brilliant era in the 
history of Escale-Dieu is the thir- 
teenth century. Two saints had 
sprung from the house (for we 
must not forget St. Bertrand of 
Comminges, one of the most popu- 
lar saints of the Pyrenees, whose 
tomb is still honored in the town 
called by his name); it held rule 
over ten monasteries in Spain; and 
it was greatly enriched by the 
neighboring lords, particularly by 
the counts of Bigorre, who made it 
their burial-place. The Countess 
Petronilla, so famous for her five 
husbands, was a great benefactress 
of the house. Besides endowing it 
during her life, she bequeathed it, 
at her death, all her gold and silver 
vessels and reliquaries, her jewels, 
rings, and precious stones, her 
dresses (probably for vestments), 
sheets, and blankets. Her first 
husband was Gaston, Viscount of 
Bearn, who took sides with Count 
Raymond of Toulouse, but was re- 
conciled to the church before his 
death. The second was Nufiez 
Sancho of Aragon, whom she repu- 
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diated under pretext of consangui- 
nity. The third was Guy de Mont- 
fort, son of the great opponent of 
the Albigenses, who was killed at 
the siege of Castelnaudary. The 
fourth, Aymar de Rancon, who died 
about the same time as her second 
husband. And finally, Boson de 
Matas, Lord of Cognac. After these 
five chapters she died at the Abbey 
of Escale-Dieu in great need, it is 
thought, of expiatory prayers and 
good works. Henry III. of Eng- 
land was captivated by the beauty 
of her daughter Amate, and three 
other princes sought to obtain her 
hand in marriage; but she married 
Gaston VII. of Bearn, and two of 
her daughters, by the intermedia- 
tion of Abbot Bernard of the house 
of Castelbajac, married princes of 
Aragon. 

One of the viscounts of Lave- 
dan also became a benefactor to 
the abbey, and in his deed of con- 
veyance declares he gives it the 
soil, the rocks, the vegetation, the 
fruit, leaves, all that rises from the 
land towards heaven, and all it con- 
tains in its depths. 

Rising over the valley of Escale- 
Dieu are the ruins of the old feu- 
dal castle of Mauvezin, like a vul- 
ture’s nest on the cliff, overlooking 
the whole country. It was once 
considered impregnable, and was, 
after that of Lourdes, the most im- 
portant fortress in Bigorre. From 
this castle went many a valiant 
knight to the Crusades. One of 
them, in making his preparations to 
go beyond the seas with St. Louis, 
gave to “ God and Madame St. Mary 
of Escale-Dieu” fifty sols of Mor- 
laas money * from the rents of the 
thermal springs of Capvern. 

In early times the abbey found a 
kind protector in the castle; but 


* A sol Morlaas was worth about 2 4-5 francs. 
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when, at a later period, it became 
the stronghold of freebooters, who 
only issued forth to pillage the low- 
lands and fat abbeys, the good 
monks of Escale-Dieu had reason 
to call it a Mauvais Voisin—a bad 
neighbor—a name that has ever 
since clung to it. 

When the English took posses- 
sion of the country after the treaty 
of Brétigny, the Black Prince es- 
tablished a garrison of soldiers 
here, who rendered themselves as 
famous for their brigandage as for 
their heroic exploits. When the 
Duke of Anjou and Duguesclin 
went to the Pyrenees in 1374 to 
root the English out of the land, 
the castles of Lourdes and Mau- 
vezin long resisted their stoutest 
efforts. ‘The latter was besieged by 


eight thousand men,’but the castle 
was so strong that it would have 
held out a long time, had not the 
supply of water been cut off by the 


capture of the outer cistern, The 
garrison now suffered all the horrors 
of thirst under a burning sun. 
Froissart says the weather was ex- 
cessively warm, and not a drop of 
rain had fallen for six weeks. 
There was no choice but to sur- 
render. Captain Raimounet de 
l’Epée, the commander of the for- 
tress, like the true Gascon he was, 
made the best of his fate, and offer- 
ed to yield up the castle on condi- 
tions that were the most advan- 
tageous to himself and his soldiers. 
Unwilling to lose any of his plun- 
der, he stipulated that they should 
be allowed to depart in freedom, 
taking with them all they and their 
sumpter-horses could carry. The 
duke consented, saying: “Go 
about your business, every man to 
his own country, without entering 
any fort that holds out against us; 
for, if you do, and I get hold of 
you, I will deliver you up to Josse- 
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lin [the executioner], who will 
shave you without a razor.” 

Raimounet had fought well for 
the English, but he had an eye to 
the main chance, and he now show- 
ed the nature of his bravery by en- 
tering the service of the Duke of 
Anjou and continuing, under the 
Jreurs-de-lis of France, the pillag- 
ing he had so long practised under 
the leopards of England. What he 
had not seized in the name of St. 
George he now took in honor of 
St. Denis, and thus filled both pock- 
ets at once. He died fighting by 
the side of the Duke of Anjou 
under the walls of Naples. 

The sixteenth century, so fatal to 
innumerable churches and monas- 
teries in France, did not spare the 
abbey of Escale-Dieu. The Hu- 
guenots now invaded the peaceful 
valley and proved far worse than 
the old troopers of Raimounet de 
l’Epée. The first band came in 
1518 and burned the stables and 
the abbot’s residence. In 1567 a 
more formidable company appear- 
ed that put the monks to flight and 
took possession of the abbey, which 
they made the centre of their op- 
erations, issuing suddenly forth 
from time to time, like birds of 
prey, to plunder some church, or 
monastery, or well-garnished priest’s 
house. Blasphemies now resound- 
ed beneath the arches only accus- 
tomed to the voice of prayer and 
psalmody. All religious emblems 
were destroyed. The sanctuary 
angels feared to tread witnessed 
their orgies. At length, by the 
combined efforts of some of the 
lords of Bigorre, they were routed 
from the abbey, but before leaving 
they set fire to it and nearly de- 
stroyed it. In this destruction was 
included the fine old Romanesque 
church of the twelfth century, 
where St. Raymond and St. Ber- 
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trand had so often prayed, and the 
cloister they had so often paced in 
silent meditation. It is a poor 
comfort to know that the leaders of 
this sacrilegious deed were taken 
and executed at Toulouse. The 
monks returned to Escale-Dieu, 
but only to find it in ruins. In the 
course of time, however, it was re- 
built, but in an inferior style, as 
suited their diminished means, and 
the house led a precarious exis- 
tence till the French Revolution, 
when it was once more ravaged, 
the very tombs violated, and the 
monks for ever dispersed. 

The abbey is now owned by a 
layman who is more interested in 
agriculture than archeology. It 
contains, however, but little that is 
ancient. At the end of a long file 


of poplars you see the dome and 
white walls of the church, a build- 
ing of the seventeenth century, now 


agrange. There isa flower-garden 
on the site of the ancient cloister, 
and in the walls are encrusted a few 
of the old columns with palm-leaves 
sculptured on the capitals, emblem 
of spiritual victory. And the hal- 
lowed name of Escale-Dieu, which 
once gave laws to Spanish knights, 
is now degraded to a mere post 
station. 

Mauvezin itself became the hold 
of the Huguenots under Captain de 
Sus in 1584, and they made the 
castle more than ever worthy of its 
name. They extended their rava- 
ges as far as St. Bertrand of Com- 
minges, and the name of their leader 
became a terror in the land. Now 
the castle is in ruins, which are 
as melancholy as its history. The 
square, massive tower that withstood 
so many attacks is roofless, window- 
less, and dismantled. Beneath is the 
vaulted dungeon where the prisoner 
once groaned in vain—dark and 
hopeless as the tomb. Over one 
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of the doors of the tower is an es- 
cutcheon on which the arms of 
Foix are quartered with those of 
Bearn, with the inscription Fébus mé 
Jé—Pheebus made me; for here 
lived for a time the famous Gaston 
Phoebus of Bearn. . The kite and 
the osprey inhabit it now. The 
hoarse notes of birds of prey well 
suit the place where oncé resound- 
ed the war-cries of Raimounet de 
l’Epée and Captain de Sus. 

Two leagues from Mauvezin is 
Bagnéres de Bigorre, one of the 
most popular watering-places in the 
Pyrenees. Here “ Esculapius est sans 
barbe et sans rides,” says the poet 
Lemierre. Long before you arrive 
you see the tower of the Jacobins 
rising into the air light and slender 
asacolumn. It is a clean, attractive 
town in a circular valley surround- 
ed by hills cultivated to the very 
top, or covered with woods whose 
shady paths are full of mystery. 
The valley is watered by several 
streams, and cooled by mountain 
breezes that are delicious in sum- 
mer. Numerous canals convey the 
waters of the Adour through most 
of the streets of the town, giving a 
certain freshness to the air, and a 
supply of water for domestic pur- 
poses. An old author attributes 
the foundation of the place to 
Venus and Hebe, and says it was 
here the god Mars came to be heal- 
ed when wounded at the siege of 
Troy. It was, at least, frequent- 
ed by the Romans, who gave it 
the name of Vicus Aquensis. Their 
homages to the nymphs who guard 
the springs are still to be seen 
graven on marble, such as : Vymphis 
pro salute sud, Sever. Seranus V. S. 
L. M. 

Like most of the towns of this 
region, Bagnéres was formerly held 
by the Visigoths, Saracens, Nor- 
mans, and English one after the 
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other, but seems to have been spar- 
ed by the Huguenots, who perhaps 
were more afraid of offending the 
water-nymphs than the saints. The 
people, it is said, propitiated their 
leaders by sending them occasion- 
ally a tribute of butter and maize. 
The town, notwithstanding its anti- 
quity, has but few ancient remains. 
There is a feudal tower or two that 
formed part of the old fortifications, 
necessary when, as Froissart says, 
it was so often worried and beset 
by the garrison at Mauvezin. The 
old church of the Templars is stand- 
ing, but used for profane purposes. 

There are many agreeable prom- 
enades around Bagnéres. One of 
these is to a green hollow among 
abrupt cliffs, called the Zlysée-Cottin, 
from Madame Cottin, who was very 
fond of this quiet nook. It was 
here she is said to have conceived 
the noble character of Malek Adhel, 
which so delighted us in our youth, 
and wrote not only Mathilde but 
some of her other works. It is a 
charming retreat with a fountain in 
the bottom of the valley, in her time 
shaded by fine beeches and ash- 
trees, which have since been cut 
down. 

The Allée Maintenon is so called 
in honor of Mme. de Maintenon, who 
accompanied the Duc du Maine 
here for his health. This Allée be- 
gins at the end of the town, and, 
climbing a steep hill, proceeds along 
the plateau of Pouey till it comes 
to a spot where you can see the 
whole plain of Bigorre, and the 
waters of the Adour dashing down 
the steep sides of the mountains. 
Here, taking the road to Campan, 


Along the Foot of the Pyrenees. 





you soon come to the place where 
once stood the Capuchin convent 
of Médoux, founded in the six- 
teenth century by Susanne de 
Grammont, Marchioness of Monpe- 
zat. It was particularly renowned 
for a miraculous statue of the Vir- 
gin, honored under the name of 
Sancta Maria in Melle dulci, cor- 
rupted into Notre Dame de Mé- 
doux. The convent was destroyed 
during the Revolutionary period, 
but the Madonna, so dear to popu- 
lar piety, was saved and now adorns 
the high altar of the church of 
Asté. The people say it was mira- 
culously transported through the 
air and thus saved. It is of white 
marble, and a genuine work of art, 
by an Italian sculptor. It was the 
gift of one of the viscounts of Asté, 
who were generous patrons of the 
monastery. The expression and 
pure outline of the face, the dig- 
nity of the attitude, and the grace- 
ful flow of the drapery excite the 
admiration of every visitor. 

A modern villa now occupies the 
place of the convent. It is in the 
midst of a fine park watered by a 
stream that comes pouring out of 
a cool grotto. Nothing could be 
more delightfully rural. Not far off 
is an old feudal tower, and beyond 
is Baudeau, the birthplace of Lar- 
rey, the favorite surgeon of Napo- 
leon. The Vicomte de Castelbajac 
has sung the beauties of this spot 
where once stood 

“Une chapelle hospitaliére 
Toujours ouverte au pélerin, 
Jamais il n’y frappait en vain ; 
Et le malheur et la misére, 
La pauvre veuve et l’orphelin, 


Y trouvaient toujours la priére 
Et l'aum6ne du Capucin.” 
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“CATHEDRAL WOODS,” 
MANCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


HUSHED grow our voices as our footsteps fall 
These darksome woods’ high fretted roof beneath, 
Whose living arches, sprung from living sheath, 

Are organ-pipes for winds to play withal. 

We leave, without, the meadow’s autumn glare— 
Its Tyrian wealth of asters prodigal, 
Its pomp of scarlet-robéd cardinal, 

Its gentian that doth heaven’s livery wear. 

So leave we, too, the sparkle of the sea, 

And land-locked beach where waves break lazily. 


Herein we seem among the hills at rest ; 
Their balm by breath of salt wind undefiled ; 
Freshness of streams, and strength of great rocks piled, 

Seem by our souls in this calm shade. possessed, 

Where hemlocks stretch their dusky branches o’er 
The scattered rocks, whereto the green moss clings, 
Catching the prisoned sunbeam as it flings 

A miser’s portion of its golden store, 

As if it feared to break the shadow deep, 

To mar some vigil these grave giants keep. 


Here only mountain incense seeming fills 

The lofty arches, by sea-wind unbent, 

That rise as if with height still nobler blent : 
Some peak, cloud-piercing, ’mid the sunlit hills 
Whose glamour holds us fast, whose blossoms lie 

The darkness of the broken rocks amid, 

Whose written speech in these lithe ferns is hid, 
Whose forests whisper in the winds’ low sigh. 
Should any bird this inland silence break, 

Sure in his song the mountains’ soul would wake. 


Hearken! breaks through the silence soft a sound 
Faint as the thought of half-forgotten dream. 
Not speech so sad is that of mountain stream 

That from all loftiest heights doth reckless bound, 
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Scattering its broken life in shining drift 
Of constant dew that mocketh at the sun. 
Nor breathes the wind in such low, measured tone 
When doth it lightly leafy branches lift— 
This wakes and dies in mournful monotone : 
The sea’s vast life dashed out against a stone ! 


Some law this chant seems ever to obey— 
Advancing, swells, now sinketh in retreat, 
Sad-voiced like life that knoweth but defeat, 

Yet still with patient purpose keeps its way. 

Joy-burdened silence of the hills, farewell ! 
And salt sea-wind, thy carven choir reclaim ! 
Brave sun, set all these dusky trunks aflame ! 

Lost are our mountains in yon ceaseless swell 

That, shoreward rolling, lapsing quietly, 

Holds all the strength of the untiring sea. 


The land grows little, and we crave the blue 
No earthly shade e’er shutteth from the sun, 
The barren sands whereon the light waves run 
But rest not, bidding evermore adieu, 
And evermore returning, bringing gifts 


They give and take, and still give o’er again. 
We crave the vastness of the salty plain ! 
As sea-bird on unbreaking billow drifts 
Our hearts with that soft plashing throb in time— 
Longing, we list our dim cathedral chime. 


One well might paint the hemlock solitude, 
The quiet shadow that the sunshine breaks ; 
Even in color give the song that wakes 
At windy touch amid the peaceful wood. 
Limned all might be, indeed, so cunningly 
That one should hear the babble of glad stream, 
E’en catch the climbing mountains’ happy gleam; 
But—who could paint the murmur of the sea? 
Who dream, amid these dark boughs closing o’er, 
The song eternal of the broken shore ? 
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JULIETTE: 


A NORMAN STORY. 


I. 


MARRIAGE is in one respect not 
unlike greatness: some are born to 
it, some achieve it, some have it 
thrust upon them. And the last- 
named some are apt to find it as 
unprofitable an acquisition as to 
Napoleon the Little it proved to 
be the nephew of his uncle. 

Now, M. de Boisrobert was a 
born bachelor, and, left to himself, 
a bachelor he would have died. 
But who shall gainsay fate? Up- 
on him gayly baccalaureating Fate 
fixed her eagle eye and made up 
her mind that he should marry. 
Not without reason has Fate been 
made a female. When a person of 
that charming but inflexible sex 
makes up her mind that any bache- 
lor of her acquaintance shall marry, 
we know what happens. Married 
M. de Boisrobert accordingly was, 
with what direful consequences to 
the poor gentleman the reader 
shall see. 

Up to his forty-fifth year Messire 
Guillaume Georges de Boisrobert, 
Sieur de Boisrobert and Saintange, 
had lived the happy life of a coun- 
try gentleman upon his estates in 
Normandy, near Evreux, satisfied 
with himself and with the world. 
Indeed, he had every reason to be 
satisfied, possessing as he did a 
fine chateau, a princely income, an 
honorable name, an easy conscience, 
and the respect of all who knew 
him. From the summit of his tow- 
ers, look which way he would (and 
his sight was keen, as so good a 
sportsman’s should be), he could 


scarce fix the boundary of his 
domains. Farms, meadow-land, and 
woodland, his broad acres stretch- 
ed for many a mile along the blue 
waters of the Eure; upon his pas- 
tures fed sheep and cattle by the 
hundred; in his stables neighed 
scores of gallant steeds. Yet, strange 
to say, with all his wealth, envy 
had no word for him, nor was he 
even decried more than it was fit- 
ting a rich and handsome bachelor 
should be. Certain maiden ladies 
of uncertain age, to whose charms 
he had, perhaps, been ungallantly 
cold, sometimes, indeed, made light 
among themselves of his pretensions 
to noble birth. That, truly, was 
the simple gentleman’s weakness, 
and he loved to style himself after 
the stately fashion written above. 

“He De Boisrobert, forsooth !” 
Mlle, Reiné might say over her tat- 
ting (or is it tattling the ladies call 
it?). “He was never aught but 
plain ” (“ plain indeed !” Mile. Gu- 
dule would giggle, pointing the mot 
with her crochet-needle. Ah! thou 
thoughtest otherwise, fair Gudule, 
of his beauty when the embroider- 
ed slippers, and watch-pockets, and 
what-nots worked by thy own fair 
fingers-—or thy maid’s—deluged 
the chateau and made largesse for 
its kitchen !)—“ plain Guillaume Ro- 
bert till his father, the notary, got an 
army contract and left him money 
enough to buy the wood in which 
his dismal old chateau is buried— 
the stingy old hunks !” 

Now, this was not entirely true; 
and these fair Ariadnes were, to 
say the least, uncharitable. But it 
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must be remembered, for the credit 
of the sex, that these events took 
place very long ago—so long ago, 
indeed, as the time of that great 
and glorious monarch, Louis XIV.— 
“le doyen des Rois,” as he called 
himself—whose majesty was like 
the sun (which orb, indeed, depicted 
in the act of illuminating the world, 
he modestly took for his device), 
and whose grandeur was indisputa- 
bly shown in the fact that he could 
eat more for dinner than any man 
in his kingdom.* In point of fact, no 
small number of his loving subjects, 
owing to their sovereign’s majestic 
and princely appetite, had rarely 
anything to eat at all. But to re- 
turn to our sheep. 

M. de_ Boisrobert 


was not 


stingy. On the contrary, his open- 
handed, and even profuse, hospitali- 
ty endeared him to all the men 
about him, who had, no doubt, 
their own private reasons for liking 


him, as some of the women had 
theirs for looking upon him with a 
different feeling. The manner of 
his living was almost lordly; and 
when he was at home, it was noth- 
ing but junketing and merriment 
from month’s end to month’s end. 
An enthusiastic sportsman himself, 
his stables and his kennels contain- 
ed the best that money could buy ; 
while his huntsmen, his gamekeep- 
ers, and his beaters were a small 
army in themselves. Being so rich 
and so generous, he was naturally 
looked upon with great respect, and 
even liking, through all the country 


* Read the monarch’s usual menu in the memoirs 
of the Princess Palatine, who seems to look with a 
certain saive admiration on the trencher prowess of 
her august kinsman: “The ki with 
ease at a single meal four basins of different kinds 
of soup, a pheasant whole, a partridge, a dish of 
salad, two slices of ham, some mutton with gravy, 
a plate of pastry, and for dessert (O dura messorum 
ilia !)a quantity of hard-boiled eggs and fruits of 
every sort, the whole washed down with abun- 
dance of wines.” Here, at least, he might justly 
claim to be nec pluribus impar. 
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round; and many a man who had 
little reverence for aught besides 
would doff his hat most humbly to 
the well-furnished larder of that ex- 
cellent M. de Boisrobert. 

It must be said, however, that in 
his case—what is unhappily not al- 
ways true—this respect was rightly 
his, for better reasons. Amiable, 
simple, and sincere, a scrupulous 
observer of his word, his charity 
was greater than his hospitality, 
and his piety was as unbounded as 
his wealth. Every morning he was 
first at Mass in the little village 
church of Boisrobert, whose excel- 
lent curé was his favorite and, it 
may be said, his only intimate as- 
sociate. His best friends, indeed, 
he counted among that admirable 
class, whose sterling and unobtru- 
sive virtues he thoroughly appre- 
ciated. It was strange that so 
worthy a penchant was destined to 
lead him into the great danger of 
his life. Of the great folks our 
friend was a little shy; and as for 
the small farmers and hobereaux, or 
“squireens ” (to borrow from the 
familiar speech of Ireland a word 
which alone fitly translates it), who 
made the bulk of the neighboring 
landed proprietors, their tastes and 
habits were little congenial to his 
own. So good Father Bernard and 
he were much together; and a 
pleasant sight it was to see the two 
friends placidly angling, side by 
side, for the fish which somehow a 
French angler seems quite as well 
satisfied never to catch; or, in the 
bright summer evenings, playing 
bowls with all the zest of school- 
boys on the village green. No 
more welcome guest than Father 
Bernard entered the gates of the 
Chateau de Boisrobert; and when 
the November nights grew chilly, 
and the logs were piled high and 
glowing in the wide Norman hearth 
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(its owner always quoted Horace 
at such times, and old Mére Chicon, 
the housekeeper, knew as well as 
any one that dissolve frigus was the 
Latin for “ stir up the fire and fetch 
a bottle of Burgundy,” and had 
had, indeed, many bouts thereanent 
with the village schoolmaster, in 
which that worthy was not always 
triumphant), our hero liked noth- 
ing better than to engage his friend 
in a contest at chess, or ¢rictrac, or 
piquet, or, over a jug of Norman 
cider or the aforesaid Burgundy, to 
discuss the movements of the court, 
with which he professed to be in 
constant communication. 

That was, as we have said, the 
honest gentleman’s foible—almost 
his sole one; he secretly worship- 
ped rank, and often sighed to think 
that he, who might—and, he some- 
times added to himself, should— 
have been a De Rohan was only a 
De Boisrobert, barely a gentleman, 
by virtue of the lands his money 
had bought. Yet, if not the rose, 
he had at least lived near the rose. 
The son of a notary himself, he 
was yet distantly connected with 
one of the noblest names in France, 
as he was by no means slow in 
making folks aware. 

“My good cousin, De Beauma- 
noir,” he would say in an off-hand 
way, pronouncing the name (fou? sec, 
like the provincial ladies in the 
Roman Comique, though to his face 
he never ventured to address him 
otherwise than as M. le Comte— 
“my good cousin De Beaumanoir 
writes me that he is to visit Saint- 
Aignan at his country-seat, and will 
have me to be of the party.” 

Or, mysteriously : “ The army— 
but this, you conceive, my friend, is 
between ourselves—a secret, mind 
you, of state—the army moves on 
Flanders this week. I have it di- 
rect from Beaumanoir.” 
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It was then, as you may read in 
Scarron’s sprightly pages, a com- 
mon ambition of provincial gentle- 
men to be thought on familiar 
terms with the great folks of the 
court. Truly, an extraordinary 
time ! 

At these naive confidences the 
curé, who knew his friend’s failing, 
but respected his virtues, smiled, 
if at all, to himself. 

But M. de Boisrobert’s reverence 
for his noble kinsman went further 
than talking of him in season and 
out of season. He gave a more 
substantial proof of his regard in 
making him his sole heir. “The 
money should go with the title,” he 
said; “the family must be kept 
up.” It seemed to him a little 
price to pay for the privilege of 
being admitted for a month or two 
in the year to the rather frigid hos- 
pitality of the Hétel Beaumanoir, 
of being nightly snubbed by the 
bluest blood in France,.and of 
having down a great man or two 
for a day in the shooting season, to 
convert the Chateau Boisrobert to 
his enamored fancy into a new 
Versailles. His noble cousin he 
would gladly have had stay longer ; 
but the count, after yawning through 
forty-eight hours of exnui, invaria- 
bly left. The lands of Boisrobert 
he wanted; its simple and placid 
life he could not stomach. His 
palate was seasoned to higher fla- 
vors. 

Not to put too fine a point on it, 
M. the Count de Beaumanoir was 
as insolent, imperious, and ungrate- 
ful a scoundrel as was to be found 
in a court where gentry of his pat- 
tern were rather a drug. Had it 
not been that he enjoyed the con- 
fidence and familiarity of a still 
greater rogue than himself—no less 
a one, to wit, than Monsieur, the 
brother of the Most Christian King 
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—he would long since have come to 
grief. He was more than suspect- 
ed of a share in the mysterious 
poisoning of the hapless Henrietta 
of Orleans, and it was only the 
credit of his patron and his own 
well-known courage and skill as a 
swordsman that kept these doubts 
from taking form. 

Such was the heir whom our 
worthy M. de Boisrobert had se- 
lected for the reversion of his vast 
estates; and his promise once given, 
the count determined that it should 
be kept. 


Il. 


Daybreak of a pleasant morn- 
ingin October, 1681. In the court- 
yard and stables of the Chateau 
de Boisrobert, and in the great 
farm-yard near by, all is bustle and 
confusion. Grooms and footmen, 
herdsmen and farm-servants, are 
scurrying to and fro, with lanterns 
and lighted torches, through the 
gray dawn, tumbling over one an- 
other in their haste, shrieking 
out contradictory orders at the top 
of their lungs, clamoring and mak- 
ing all the noise possible, as though 
they had taken a contract for the 
purpose and felt they had but a 
limited time to fulfil it. In the 
farm-yard the heavy Norman 
horses are being harnessed, with 
collars that would be in themselves 
a load for a horse of our degener- 
ate days, to the unwieldy Norman 
carts, already loaded with huge 
sacks of wheat and barley; further 
on, in the barns, a prodigious lowing 
and bleating and bellowing tell 
where Pierrot and Hugues are 
marshalling their herds; in the 
court-yard, saddled and bridled, 
are stamping and snorting the 
steeds which shall bear M. de Bois- 
robert and his bodyguard of two 
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armed domestics to the great fair 
of Moulin-la-Forét. Himself boot- 
ed and spurred for the journey, 
that gentleman stands upon the 
terrace of the chateau, overlooking 
these preparations; chiding here, 
encouraging there, animating all by 
word and gesture. M. de Boisro- 
bert has not been a nobleman long 
enough to forget that he is a farm- 
er, and prefers to be his own stew- 
ard. He finds it saves time and 
temper as well as money. 

By dint of much exhortation and 
shrill volubility of expletives in the 
curious Norman fa/ois all is at last 
in readiness, and they are off, with 
many tender partings and tearful 
embraces between Blaise and Mad- 
elon, and much scolding from Mére 
Chicon the housekeeper, and fer- 
vent adjurations to the Bon Dieu 
to bring them a good market and 
a safe return. The latter prayer 
may seem superfluous, as the dis- 
tance is but thirty miles and they 
are a stout party. But it is the 
day of the famous Mandrin, most 
redoubtable of robbers, and of the 
terrible chauffeurs who extort the 
farmer’s hidden hoard by roasting 
his feet at his own fire; so there 
is some room for trepidation in the 
bosoms of the simple peasant-girls 
whom this animated company soon 
leave behind. 

We have not space to follow the 
great cavalcade as it goes bellow- 
ing and baaing and shrieking and 
sacrréing over the white roads be- 
tween the hedges and the apple- 
orchards to the great fair. We can- 
not even stop with M. de Boisrobert 
at the tidy. little auderge of the 
Pomme d’Or for the welcome d@eu- 
ner of soupe aux crottes, to be follow- 
ed by ham, and perhaps a pou/et with 
the freshest of eggs and salad, and 
the most delicious of cheeses, and a 
most refreshing draught of cool 
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cider from the great stone jug. 
Nor can we do more than glance at 
the humors of the fair—much like 
other fairs, for the matter of that— 
with its inevitable jugglers and 
tumblers and charlatans, swallow- 
ing flames as if they were sausa- 
ges, and pulling endless yards of 
ribbon from their mouths, to the 
delight of gaping rustics; its gip- 
sies and gingerbread hawkers; its 
shrill-voiced peasant women, in 
high Norman caps, selling eggs and 
poultry; its shriller-voiced ballad- 
singers piping out : 


“* Si le roi m’avait donné 
Paris sa grand’ ville,” 


or some other favorite chanson of 
the time. These joys we must pass 


lightly by, to say that, before the 
afternoon was well over, M. de 
Boisrobert had already sold his en- 
tire venture at an excellent profit, 


and it was rumored about the fair 
that he would go home richer by 
20,000 francs (equal to 80,000 now) 
than when he came. The interest 
in the lucky capitalist increased ; 
it extended even to his horses, and 
one or two simple rustics went so 
far as to push their way, during the 
temporary absence of the grooms, 
into the stables, there to gaze in 
open-mouthed admiration upon the 
steeds that had the honor of bear- 
ing—so history renews itself—M. 
Cesar de Boisrobert and his for- 
tune. 

The hour for departure drew 
nigh. As the days were getting 
short and the homeward ride was 
long and lonely, and, as already 
hinted, far from safe—few roads in 
France were safe in those days 
after nightfall—M. de Boisrobert 
commanded an early start. He 
himself was to ride on ahead, at- 
tended only by his two mounted 
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valets, leaving the wagoners and 
herdsmen to follow more leisurely 
with the carts. The horses were 
accordingly brought forth and sad- 
dled, and the worthy squire was 
just setting foot in stirrup when 
he was accosted by a curé, who, call- 
ing him by name, politely craved 
leave to ride with him, as their road 
lay in the same direction. M. de 
Boisrobert assented more than 
gladly, for not only was company 
desirable, but a curé the Company 
he most desired, and which could be 
accepted, as would not have been the 
case with every comer, without sus- 
picion. So they set forth together. 

The curé turned out a most 
agreeable travelling companion, and 
M. de Boisrobert secretly felicitat- 
ed himself on the chance which had 
thrown them together. So charm- 
ed was he with his new-found friend 
that, when the latter pressed upon 
him the offer of a supper and a bed 
at the vicarage, he wavered, until 
reminded by the sum he had about 
him of the wisdom of pushing on. 
But even while he doubted came 
a most distressing mishap. The 
horse ridden by one of the servants 
stumbled, fell, and, before his rider 
had fairly scrambled to his feet, 
rolled over stone dead. There was 
nothing for it but to mount Blaise 
behind Constant, and so get on 
as best they might. But, lo and 
behold! scarcely had Constant 
drawn rein for the purpose than, 
with what seemed to the startled 
hearers almost a shriek, the beast 
he bestrode set off at a furious 
gallop, which soon left his luckless 
rider on the ground with a broken 
leg. And, strange to say, the poor 
animal had run but a few yards fur- 
ther when he too stopped, stagger- 
ed,and—fouf! beforeone could say 
Jack Robinson, or its equivalent in 
Norman French, he is as dead as 
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the very deadest of door-nails or 
herrings. 

Whatever M. de Boisrobert may 
have thought of this odd coinci- 
dence, he had littie leisure to dwell 
upon it; for the next instant his 
own steed was in convulsions, and, 
barely giving him time to spring 
from the saddle, like the others roll- 
ed over dead. How account for 
so singular a fatality? Had some 
poisonous weed got into their fod- 
der? had some venomous reptile 
stung them in their stalls ? or—un- 
easy doubts crept into the good 
gentleman’s mind—had they been 
foully dealt with by reptiles in hu- 
man form who meant to waylay and 
rob, if not murder, the travel- 
lers? If the latter, it would be in- 
deed most prudent to accept the 
good curé’s hospitality. His house 
was luckily not far off, and the dis- 
abled servant being first made com- 
fortable in a wayside cabin, and 
the sound one despatched, to the 
nearest town for a surgeon, M. de 
Boisrobert and the cur¢ took their 
way to the home of the latter. 

Night had fallen when they 
reached it, but enough light still re- 
mained to show that it was a partly- 
ruined chateau, dating probably 
from the time of the Crusades. 
One wing had been so far recon- 
structed as to be habitable, and the 
ancient chapel, the curé explained, 
had also been put in order to serve 
as the village church. “My parish,” 
he added with a sigh, “is too poor 
to build a better.” A moat, still 
filled with green and stagnant wa- 
ter, surrounded the walls; a few 
planks served for a pathway across 
it, where once had hung the feudal 
drawbridge ; a dark and snake-like 
ivy crawled up the crumbling walls ; 
dense woods cast about it a funereal 
gloom. Altogether its outward as- 
pect was sombre and forbidding in 
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the extreme, and M. de Boisrobert 
could not repress a shudder or 
stifle a sinister presentiment as he 
looked upon his quarters for the 
night. Had his host been anybody 
but a curé, he would have felt like 
drawing back even then. 

A little old man, who filled in the 
modest household by turns the 
comprehensive functions of butler, 
valet, groom, gardener, waiter, cook, 
and general factotum, took their 
horses in silence, but with a curious 
glance at the visitor the latter 
could not help remarking, and the 
curé led the way to the drawing- 
room. This was a lofty, vaulted 
apartment almost bare of furniture, 
on the walls of which flapped 
dismally a few tattered pieces 
of tapestry, the relics of old-time 
grandeur. A faggot or two crack- 
led and sputtered feebly on the 
gloomy hearth. Near it, busied 
apparently over woman’s work of 
some kind, were seated an old wo- 
man of repulsive aspect and a 
young girl, the latter of whom the 
curé introduced as Juliette, his 
niece, and, briefly requesting her to 
entertain their guest, excused him- 
self to see to the latter’s entertain- 
ment for the night. 

And now, as the heroine of this 
exciting history has at last arrived 
—a little tardiness, as you know, 
messieurs, must be forgiven to her 
sex—it seems only becoming that 
she should have a chapter to her- 
self. 


Ill. 


Lovely? Of course she is lovely. 
What a ridiculous question! Who 
ever heard of a heroine who wasn’t 
lovely, still less a heroine who was 
also the niece of a rob—este / 
The cat was almost out of the bag 
that time—so nearly out, in fact, 















that we may as well slip the noose 
andlet her go atonce. Scat! And 
now, the author’s mind being freed 
of an enormous load, he breathes 
more freely and announces that 
our luckless M. de Boisrobert has 
literally fallen into a den of thieves. 
For what purpose otherwise that 
artful hint about the rustics prying 
into the stables, the horses falling 
dead upon the way, the elaborate 
setting forth of the gloom and deso- 
lation hanging like a pall over the 
ruined chateau—to what end, do 
you suppose, was all this expen- 
diture of literary artifice, except 
to prepare the reader’s mind for 
some blood-curdling and harrowing 
event? But the curé? the curé? 
Why, simply no curé at all: a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, as there 
were then but too many in France.* 

Of this, however, as yet M. de 
Boisrobert knew nothing. Filled 
with vague forebodings of evil he 
could neither define nor reason 
down, he felt but little in the humor 
for talk, and still less—being, as you 
remember, in his tenth lustrum—for 
flirtation. So, after one or two 
wise remarks upon the weather, or 
the state of the crops, or the latest 
opera, or whatever other topics 
gentlemen-farmers then chose to 
break the ice of conversation with a 
pretty girl, had been answered more 
virgineo with shy blushes, or falter- 
ing monosyllables, or embarrassed 
and embarrassing silence, M. de 
Boisrobert betook himself to the 
window to look out upon the sur- 
rounding country. A full moon 
threw upon every object a lustre 
like that of day, and—ha! what 


* It should be said here that the main incident on 
which this tale is founded is true, and that this 
sacrilegious disguise was in those days frequently 
assumed by French robbers the better to disarm 
suspicion. The fact is in itself a striking testimony 
to the implicit confidence which the clergy of France 
have always inspired, and deserved. : 
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is this he sees in the court-yard? 
Can that be his host, the curé, 
talking so confidentially to those 
exceedingly sinister-looking chaps 
(one of whom he now remembers to 
have had pointed out to him at the 
fair as a coiner of base money, the 
other as a more than suspected 
thief), and handling those three ex- 
ceedingly long and ugly-looking 
poniards!—ugh! how their keen 
edges glitter in the moonlight as 
the rascals run their dirty thumbs 
along to try their temper, 

M. de Boisrobert turned from 
the window with a gesture of af- 
fright and despair, and beheld Juli- 
ette standing before him, no long- 
er a timid child but.a lovely and 
courageous woman, one finger upon 
her lip, the other pointing to the 
ill-featured duenna, who had had 
the good manners to go to sleep. 
In a few rapid whispers, and still 
more eloquent gestures, she explain- 
ed the danger and her unalterable 
resolve to save him or perish in 
the attempt. Whether it was her 
words or her beauty, M. de Bois- 
robert felt instantly reassured. In- 
deed, had he known anything of 
the course of such adventures, he 
must have felt so from the moment 
he laid eyes on her. For what 
other purpose except to save him 
could he suppose so lovely a crea- 
ture was to be found in so vile a 
den? And let it here be said for 
the benefit of scoffers that the pres- 
ent writer is well aware how often 
this incident has been used for pur- 
poses of fiction—at least ten thou- 
sand times in the English language 
alone. Yes; but does not the very 


frequency of its use prove it to be 


founded on fact, that some time or 
other it was true? Very well; this 
is the time it wastrue. Besides, 
who has said that Juliette is to suc- 
ceed in her noble but rash endea- 
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vor? Suppose—now just suppose— 
she were to fail; in which of your 
fictions do you find a stroke of 
originality like that? If the histo- 
rian were revengeful; if he had a 
mind to distort facts, as historians 
in very remote ages are said some- 
times to have done—well, well, we 
shall see. , 

In her hurried warning Juliette 
had made shift to tell M. de Bois- 
robert that it was meant to put a 
sleeping potion in his wine, and 
afterwards to enter his chamber 
and kill him while still under the 
influence of the drug. 

“Do not for your life refuse to 
drink,” she added, “ but be careful 
to eat the apple I shall offer you 
after it, and which will contain the 
antidote to the drug.” 

Scarcely had she ended when the 
pretended curécame in with his pre- 
cious comrades, whom he introduced 
as parishioners. (“A fit flock for such 
a shepherd!” thought poor M. de 
Boisrobert.) Supper was served at 
once, and all went as the young 
girl had foretold. The wine was 
drunk and the apple duly present- 
ed and eaten with a confidence that 
must seem truly sublime under the 
circumstances, remembering, too, 
that one of M. de Boisrobert’s re- 
mote ancestors had lost his entire 
patrimony through accepting a simi- 
jar gift from a near female relation. 
Feigning weariness and sleep, the 
traveller begged to be excused and 
was shown to his room. 

No sooner was he alone than he 
began to examine his means of de- 
fence and offence. The flints, of 
course, were taken from his pistols 


and the bolts removed from the 


door—they would be poor robbers, 
totally unworthy the attention of 
an enlightened reader, who would 
neglect such obvious precautions 
as these. Somewhat disconsolately 
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M. de Boisrobert looked under the 
bed and into the wardrobe, but 
fotind no comfort there. Then he 
piled all the furniture against the 
door, drew his sword, said his pray- 
ers, set his teeth, thought of Juliette 
(O middle-aged and most forlorn 
of Romeos !), and awaited the con- 
spirators. 

He had not long to wait. Scarce- 
ly had he taken position when a 
stealthy tread outside, a fumbling 
at the latch, and probably a strong 
odor of garlic penetrating through 
the keyhole, announced their arri- 
val. The door was first softly, then 
strongly, pushed, and then, as the 
unlooked-for resistance showed 
their plot was discovered, a furious 
volley of oaths was followed by an 
onset that made the barricade 
tremble. Now should we dearly 
love to entertain the reader with 
the description of a terrific combat ¢ 
l outrance—also a Ja Dumas—whete- 
in M. de Boisrobert, calmly await- 
ing his foes’ approach, falls upon 
them with such ferocity that in a 
twinkling he has one spitted like a 
lark, another cloven to the chine, 
and the third in headlong flight and 
bawling lustily for mercy, but prick- 
ed sorely in tender places by the re- 
lentlesssword. But, alas !—such is 
the fatal limitation of your true 
story—nothing of the sort took 
place. On the contrary, our hero 
was in all probability horribly fright- 
ened and thoroughly glad to see a 
secret panel suddenly slide back, 
and a white hand thrust through 
the opening, while the sweetest 
voice he had ever heard begged 
him to make haste. To seize that 
hand—and who shall blame him if 
he pressed it to his lips ?—to dart 
through the opening—quick! quick! 
good Jean !—to close the panel, is 
the work of an instant. Scarcely 
is it shut when cr-rack! crash! 











bang! go door and barricade, 
and the foiled assassins are heard 
stamping and swearing furiously 
about the deserted room. If you 
could but have seen their faces and 
heard—no, it would not have been 
edifying to hear their language. 
But the fugitives are safe. Need it 
be said that the foresight of the 
faithful Jean (who, of course, follows 
his young mistress, having, indeed, 
waited this long time in the rob- 
ber’s den only for a chance to be on 
hand in this emergency) had pro- 
vided horses, on which they soon 
reached Evreux, where they lodged 
an information, which, there being 
no police there to speak of, led to 
the prompt arrest of the ruffians. 

Placing the lovely Juliette in a 
convent, M. de Boisrobert returned 
home. But it was observed that 
he hunted less than formerly, that 
he was often closeted with Father 
Bernard and his notary, and that he 
spent much time in settling his affairs. 
Need the result be told? What in 
the world is a middle-aged bache- 
lor to do whose life is saved by a 
lovely maiden of spotless virtue? 
For, be it known, the fair Juliette, 
left an orphan only a week before, 
had, by her dying father, a rich 
farmer of Brézolles, been consigned 
to the guardianship of this wicked 
brother, whose evil courses he was 
far from suspecting. All that is as 
plain as a pikestaff; as it is that in 
less than six months after, just long 
enough to get the trousseau ready 
(from the Worth of the day, of 
course) and to see the wicked uncle 
comfortably hanged, the bells of 
Friar Lawrence’s—we should say 
of Father Bernard’s—little church 
at Boisrobert rang out a merry 
ansWer to the problem last pro- 
pounded. . 

When the distant echoes of these 
wedding chimes reached the ears 
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of M. le Comte de Beaumanoir at 
Paris, he was not at all angry, as 
people thought he would be. Oh! 
dear, no. On the contrary, he 
only smiled, showing a remarkably 
fine set of teeth. So that people 
said he was a brave man, this poor 
M. le Comte, and not by any means 
as black as he was painted. And, in- 
deed, a great many folks began to 
commiserate him and to abuse M. 
de Boisrobert. 


IV. 

Well? 

Well what ? 

Why, what came of M. de Beau- 
manoir showing his teeth ? 

Oh! that? Nothing—just nothing 
atall. That’s the trouble, you see, 
of telling a true story: one’s imagi- 
nation is hampered at every step. 
It would have been most delightful 
and exciting to have invented a 
frightful tale of the count’s ven- 
geance; how he slew his recalci- 
trant kinsman, immured his weep- 
ing bride in a dungeon for life, and 
laid waste the lands of Boisrobert 
with fire and sword, etc., etc. But 
the truth is, he did nothing of the 
kind. Indeed, his teeth were speed- 
ily drawn, and he was glad to get 
away with his worthless life. The 
false curé confessed before his 
death that the count had suborned 
him to kill his kinsman as he re- 
turned from the fair, promising him 
a sum equal to that which he 
would be sure to find on M. de 
Boisrobert’s person, and even sug- 
gesting the disguise. He, little 
thought that the very scheme he 
fondly imagined was to secure him 
his coveted inheritance was des- 
tined really to lose it to him for 
ever. So ever come to grief the 
machinations of the wicked! This 
last escapade was a little too much 
even for courtly morals, and Mon- 
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sieur was quietly advised to hint 
to his murderous favorite that ‘his 
health would probably be the bet- 
ter for a change of air. 

And the fatal consequences re- 
sulting from this marriage? 

Yes, yes, of course; how stupid 
to forget it! Well, a cynic might 
say that for a bachelor to marry 
at all, especially at forty-five—but 
never mind the cynic. Their mar- 
ried life was surely not unhappy? 
Let us hope not. Do Romeo and 
Juliet ever throw teacups at each 
other over the breakfast-table be- 
cause that duck of a spring bonnet 
is not forthcoming? In romances 
certainly not; but in true stories— 
hem! Let us trust, however, that 
peace reigned eternal over the do- 
mestic hearthstone at the Chateau 
de Boisrobert. But his marriage 
had cost its owner an illusion—a 
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life-long illusion ; and that is a pain- 
ful thing at forty-five. Disenchant- 
ment seems to come harder as one 
gets older and has anything left 
to be disenchanted of. He ceased 
to believe that rank and birth are 
the same as goodness, or even great- 
ness, and it cost him many a pang, 
and no doubt a great deal of real 
though whimsical unhappiness, to be 
forced thus suddenly and radically 
to readjust his scheme of life. But, 
in spite of the adventure which 
gave him a wife, perhaps because 
of it, he never lost his faith in curds 
or in Juliette; and the games of 
bowls and of ¢frictrac were all the 
pleasanter for the sweet face that 
thenceforth lit them up, and the 
romping curly-pates that disturbed 
them and in time effaced from their 
fond father’s memory his lingering 
regret for the loss of a noble heir. 
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AFTER READING 
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I sroop in ancient church, ruined and vast, 
Whose crumbling altar of its Lord was bare, 
Whose shattered windows let in all the glare 

Of noonday heat, and noise of crowds that passed 

With careless jest, of malice not assoiled. 

Within, fast-fading angels still lent grace 
Of art, believing, to the holy place 
That cruel hands of its best gift despoiled. 
With weary feet I trod the broken floor, 


With tearless eyes the maiméd aisles gazed down, 
When, lo! afar a waxen taper shone, 

Burning a hidden altar clear before : 

Here hastened I, here knelt—O poet true! 

Thine was the light that shone my sorrow through. 
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COLONIZATION AND FUTURE EMIGRATION. 


Gop has apparently chosen the 
United States as the theatre for the 
demonstration of the truth that the 
Catholic Church is the church of the 
people. She has always been the 
church of the people ; many of her 
most severe persecutions have been 
caused by the stand she has taken 
in behalf of popular rights and indit- 
vidual freedom against the tyranny 
of kings and the exactions of nobles. 
But never before has she been fur- 
nished with so large a field for the 
manifestation and development of 
her popular and democratic char- 
acter as has been prepared for her 
here. It is her destiny, we believe, 
to save the republic from the ruin 
to which the sects and their off- 
spring, the atheists, would lead her. 
Even those of our Catholic readers 
who may not fully share this belief 
will admit that, to all seeming, the 
Catholic Church is destined to play 
an important part in the future his- 
tory of our country—at least that 
she has grown in numbers, materi- 
al wealth, and social influence dur- 
ing the last thirty years to an al- 
most marvellous degree. 

A better or more certain method 
of accomplishing the work of the 
church in the United States could 
scarcely have been devised than 
the congregation of a large share 
of the Catholic emigration in our 
great cities. The Catholic Church 
in the United States is not “a for- 
eign church” in any other sense 
than the Bible, or Shakspere’s 
plays, or Homer’s poems are “ for- 
eign” books; she is, as they are, 
and far more than they are, the 
common inheritance of all, and she 


is as much at home here, and as 
rightfully at home, as she is or ever 
was in any otherland. Indeed, the 
church of God is not and cannot 
be foreign to any of God’s creatures. 
But a large proportion of her chil- 
dren in the United States at present 
are either of foreign birth or are 
the descendants of foreign-born 
persons in the first or second gen- 
eration. These people did not 
bring the Catholic Church with 
them to America: they found her 
here; she had always had an exis- 
tence here since Christopher Co- 
lumbus planted the cross upon San 
Salvador, and since the Jesuit 
priests sailed up the St. Lawrence 
and down the Mississippi rivers. 
If, however, the emigration which 
has poured into this country since 
1840 had not arrived, or had it 
come from non-Catholic countries, 
and had the growth of the church 
here been dependent wholly, or 
even chiefly, upon the natural in- 
crease of American Catholic fami- 
lies and upon converts from Protes- 
tantism or heathenism, the church 
in America to-day would have been 
numerically insignificant; which 
is only the same as to say that, if 
emigration had ceased after the 
first European exodus, the popula- 
tion of the United States to-day 
would be equally insignificant. 

We may form some idea of what 
the progress of the church under 
these conditions would have been 
here by remembering what it has 
been in England since the cessa- 
tion of the active persecutions 
which followed the Reformation. 
There are about 1,800,000 Catho- 
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lics in England to-day. Of these 
not less than 800,000 are Irish, 
French, German, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian emigrants or their children; 
the remaining 1,000,000 represent 
all the converts of English birth, as 
well as the descendants of the old 
Catholic families who always re- 
tained the faith. Half a century 
has elapsed since the English Ca- 
tholics were emancipated from the 
last remnant of the persecuting and 
restrictive legislation which had op- 
pressed them since the days of 
Elizabeth. During this half-cen- 
tury the church in England has 
been free—free in its own govern- 
ment, free in its work of propagat- 
ing the faith and of bringing back 
the English people to the religion 
which their fathers had cherished 
for a thousand years. 

Yet, with some advantages that 
Catholics in the United States did 
not and do not yet possess, the 
growth of the church in England 
during the last fifty years has been 
vastly less than the progress she 
has made in this country during 
the same period. In 1830 there 
were more Catholics in England 
than in the United States; since 
then the church in both countries 
has been equally free, with the ad- 
vantages at the start on the side of 
England. But now the Catholics 
in the United States outnumber 
those in England more than four- 
fold. 

In 1830, according to the most 
trustworthy estimates, there were 
600,000 Catholics in England and 
475,000 in the United States; now 
they number two millions there and 
from six to seven millions here. In 
England to-day the church has a 
cardinal, twelve suffragan bishops, 
and 2,064 priests; in the United 
States she has a cardinal, 66 arch- 
bishops and bishops, and 5,297 
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priests. In England, according 
to the English Catholic Directory 
for last year, there were 997 Catho- 
lic churches, 7 theological semina- 
ries, 312 ecclesiastical students, 15 
colleges, 38 asylums, and 5 hospi- 
tals. In the United States, accord- 
ing to the American Catholic Direc- 
tory for the same year, there were 
5,292 Catholic churches, 34 theo- 
logical seminaries, 1,217 ecclesias- 
tical students, 62 colleges, 219 asy- 
lums, and 95 hospitals.* 

We have drawn out this com- 
parison for the purpose of accen- 
tuating our former remark that the 
marvellous growth of the church in 
the United States during the last 
half-century has been mainly due 
to emigration from Catholic coun- 
tries. Had it not been for these 
accessions, it is doubtful, in our 
opinion, whether the church in the 
United States would to-day equal 
in numbers the church in England. 
But would its growth have been so 
great, so pronounced, so command- 
ing to the attention of all behold- 
ers, had this emigration been di- 
rected away from the cities and dis- 
persed throughout the rural and 
agricultural sections of the coun- 
try? A little reflection will, we 
think, show that this question must 
be answered in the negative. It 
would have availed the church 
nothing had these emigrants been 
placed in their new homes under 
conditions where the preservation 
of their faith in any practical form 
would have been almost impossible ; 
where they would have been de- 
prived of the care and counsel of 


* These figures, as far as they relate to the insti- 
tutions of the church in England, are probably 
not entirely correct. The Register from which 
we have quoted contains no tabular statement of 
these institutions, and we have been compelled to 
arrive at the totals by an enumeration of our own, 
the accuracy of which has been rendered doubtful 
by the confused manner in which the statistics of 
each diocese were given. However, our figures 
cannot be very greatly at fault. 
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their spiritual guides and of the 
sacraments necessary for salvation ; 
where their’ children would have 
remained unbaptized, their mar- 
riages have been degraded to civil 
contracts, and their souls starved 
and enfeebled by the absence of 
the Bread of Life. Yet that this 
would have been the fate of the 
great majority of them, had they 
not congregated in the cities, can- 
not be doubted, unless, indeed, God 
had chosen to work another mira- 
cle in their behalf and to create for 
them a miraculous supply of priests 
—a supply so large that every little 
hamlet in the far-off wilds of the 
West and North should have been 
furnished with a spiritual director. 
Some boast of having even nine 
millions of Catholics in the repub- 
lic; but it can be shown that there 
are perhaps half as many more 
Americans now living who are the 
children of Catholic parents in the 
first or second generation, but who 
have lost their faith and grown up 
as Protestants or without any reli- 
gion at all, chiefly because their 
parents had gone into districts 
where there were no priests, and 
where the exercise of their religion, 
save as a spiritual meditation, was 
impossible.* It was only when the 
Catholic emigrants began to arrive 
here in large numbers, and to dwell 
together by hundreds and thou- 
sands and tens of thousands in the 
great cities, that it became possible, 
humanly, to provide for their reli- 


*A very ingenious statement was published 
some time ago in one of our journals, setting forth 
what was believed to be * the constituent elements 
of the population of the United States in 1870.” 
This statement may be thus summarized: In 1784 
the entire white population of the United States 
Was 3,172,000 persons ; of these 1,141,920 were of 
Irish birth, 751,280 were of other Celtic races, 841,- 
800 were of Anglo-Saxon extraction, and 427,000 
were of Dutch and Scandinavian birth. The to- 
tal immigration to the United States from 1790 to 
1870 was 8,199,000 persons, of whom 3,248,000 came 
from 1d, 796,000 from Anglo-Saxon races; and 
4,155,000 from all other sources. The total popula- 
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gious wants and for their Catholic 
education. How nobly they have 
themselves furnished the material 
means for this work the statistics 
given above show. They have 
mainly done it for themselves. In 
England the Irish Catholics, in 
their works of charity and in the 
erection of their churches, have oft- 
en been aided by the contributions 
of their wealthy English fellow- 
Catholics; but in America the for- 
eign-born and the descendants of 
the foreign-born Catholics have for 
the most part built their own 
churches, their own convents, 
seminaries, and schools, and have 
received but little aid from their 
co-religionists of native ancestry. 
Indeed, in some instances within 
our own knowledge it is the latter 
who have been the beneficiaries of 
the former; and many an Ameri- 
can Catholic to-day is indebted to 
the charity and self-denial of Ger- 
man, French, and Irish Catholics 
for the services of the priest who 
was the means of his conversion, 
and for the erection of the church 
in which he hears Mass. We re- 
peat that all this was made possible 
by the congregation of our Catholic 
emigrants in the cities, and that 


tion in 1870 was 38,500,000; and this vast number 

was thus analyzed : 

Joint product in 1£70 of Irish colonial ele- 
ments and subsequent Irish immigration, 
including that from Canada 14,325,0c0 

Joint product in 1870 of Anglo-Saxon 
coloni and q 
Saxon‘immigration 

Joint product i rok Epub of all — colonial 








tion, including the negroes 


From these figures’ was drawn the somewhat 
startling deduction that the population of the United 
States in 1870 was composed of 24,000,000 of Celtic 
birth or origin (Irish, Scotch, French, Spanish, and 
Italian), and that of these 14,325,000 were of Irish 
birth or origin, 4,522,000 of Anglo-Saxon birth or 
origin, and that the remaining 9+978,000 were of 
neither Celtic nor Anglo-Saxon extraction. We are 
not in any way responsible for the accuracy of 
these figures; but that they express at least an 
approximation to the truth we do not doubt. 
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the most deplorable consequences 
would have followed had not this 
congregation taken place. 

It is not, moreover, in spiritual 
matters only that our emigrants 
have been wise in congregating in 
the cities. One must remember 
the condition in which the great 
majority of them landed here dur- 
ing the years when emigration was 
at the flood-tide, and then compare 
with that their present state and the 
future which is before them and 
their children. They were desper- 
ately, or apostolically, poor, because 
they came from lands where it was 
impossible for them to acquire any- 
thing beyond the means of bare 
subsistence. They were uneducat- 
ed, because they had been the 
subjects of governments whose 
studied policy it was to keep them 
in ignorance. They had neither 
the capital nor the knowledge ne- 
cessary to render them successful as 
independent agriculturists. Labor 
was most abundant in the cities, 
and in the cities they remained. 
What have they done there? If 
you seek their monument, look 
around you! Behold not only the 
57 Catholic churches (12 of them 
built almost or quite exclusively by 
Germans, 1 by Poles, 1 by Italians, 
1 by Bohemians, 1 by Frenchmen, 
and 30 by Irishmen), the 17 mon- 
asteries, the 22 convents, the mag- 
nificent Protectory, the theological 
seminary, the 3 colleges, the 22 se- 
lect schools, the 19 asylums, the 4 
homes for aged men and women, 
the 4 hospitals, and the 85 parochi- 
al schools of which the city and 
diocese of New York alone boast ; 
but the great business houses, the 
large manufactories, the number- 
less smaller though important fac- 
tories, stores, and shops belonging 
to the foreign-born and foreign- 
descended population of this me- 
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tropolis ; make a similar examina- 
tion of what this class of our citi- 
zens have done in Brooklyn, Balti- 
more, Boston, Hartford, Portland, 
Springfield, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Albany, Buf- 
falo, Newark, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and twoscore more of our large 
cities; and then compare these 
truly magnificent religious, moral, 
charitable, commercial, and indus- 
trial results with all that the same 
people could have accomplished 
had they been scattered as sheep 
without shepherds throughout our 
Western and Northern wilds, des- 
tined to lose their faith, deprived 
of the support and strength which 
common association and common 
interest afford, and doomed, most 
probably, to lives of hopeless pov- 
erty and unremunerative struggle. 
God has been too good to them, 
and to the country in which they 
have become so important a factor, 
to permit this, and what the arro- 
gance of man has so often stigma- 
tized as folly has proved to be the 
highest and best wisdom both for 
eternal ‘and for temporal ends. 
The whole number of foreign emi- 
grants who have landed in the 
United States during the first 75 
years of this century was 9,526,966. 
We showed in a former article* 
what proportion of these’ has re- 
mained in the cities; and we have 
now pointed out some of the re- 
sults of this congregation. 

We must not be understood, how- 
ever, to convey the idea that a very 
considerable proportion of our for- 
eign-born Catholic citizens have 
not made homes for themselves in 
the rural districts of the country, 
under conditions which rendered it 
possible for them to continue the 


*“ The European Exodus,’ Tue CaTHovic 
Wor tp, July, 1877. 
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active exercise of their religion, 
and that the happiest results have 
not followed. In the New Eng- 
land States, in New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania, in Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio, in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Missouri, and Minnesota, the 
number of Irish and German Ca- 
tholic farmers — well-to-do, pros- 
perous, and faithful—is very large. 
In the New England States the in- 
crease of this class has of late been 
marked. The farms throughout 
this section are generally small; 
their native ownérs, especially when 
they are young men, find it difficult 
to extract from them incomes large 
enough to supply their desire for 
the luxuries of life; they are often 
anxious to try their fortunes in the 
cities or in the West; whenever one 
of them offers his little estate for 
sale the purchaser is most likely a 
German or Irishman,whose wants are 
more modest, and who finds it quite 
possible to derive from a farm of 
twenty or thirty acres a comfortable 
subsistence for his family. ‘This 
change in the proprietorship of the 
soil in New England has gone on 
to an extent much larger than is 
generally known; and one would 
labor under a serious mistake who 
supposed that the foreign-born and 
foreign-descended population of 
New England was altogether, or 
even unduly, congregated in the 
cities. There are in New England, 
according to the last Catholic Di- 
rectory, 539 Catholic priests,’ 508 
churches, 167 chapels and stations, 
with a Catholic population of about 
890,000 souls; and it is evident 
from an examination of the list of 
the churches that a large propor- 
tion of them are in the small towns 
and rural districts of these States. 
It may be unwelcome news to our 
Protestant readers, but it is true, 
that nearly 25 per cent. of the pre- 
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sent population of New England is 
composed of Roman Catholics. It 
may be still more unpleasant for 
them to learn that nearly 70 per 
cent. of the births in that region 
are those in Roman Catholic fami- 
lies. New England, indeed, pro- 
mises to be the first ‘portion of the 
country which is likely to become 
distinctively Roman Catholic. The 
immigration into New England is 
small, but it is mostly composed of 
Catholics; the increase of popula- 
tion is very largely Catholic; the 
emigration is almost entirely non- 
Catholic. From this digression 
from our main subject we return 
with the remark that the rural Ca- 
tholic population in the Middle and 
Western States—a population large- 
ly composed of foreign-born citi- 
zens and their descendants—con- 
stitutes a most important factor in 
the material strength of the Catho- 
lic body, and that, as we shall show, 
the future course of foreign emi- 
gration should, and most probably 
will, tend mainly to increase this 
class. F 

The late decline in emigration to 
the United States, and the present 
lull, amounting almost to stagna- 
tion, which has taken place in it, 
together with the fact that there is 
abundant reason to suppose that 
this lull is but temporary and that 
emigration will again ere very long 
pour in upon us, suggest some re- 
flections respecting the changed 
character which that emigration 
will probably assume, the changed 
conditions under which it will be 
carried on, and the changed duty 
of the Catholic body in the United 
States towards it. What was so es- 
sentially necessary in the past will 
be necessary, under these new con- 
ditions, no longer; what was so oft- 
en impossible in the past will now 
become generally easy of accom- 
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plishment. The Catholic Church 
in the United States has passed 
through the stage of its infancy and 
feebleness, and has entered upon 
the period of its manhood and 
strength. Firmly planted through- 
out the land, it fears nothing and 
can watch over and abundantly 
protect the faith and the education 
of its children. In every State and 
Territory, save Alaska, at least one 
bishop; in seven States two bish- 
ops; in five States three bishops; in 
one State six, in another State eight 
bishops, and with more than 5,000 
priests—surely with this army of 
shepherds the sheep and the lambs 
of the flock can be fed and guard- 
ed from the wolves of infidelity, sec- 
tarianism, and bigotry. God has 
built up his church in the republic 
in the manner, and chiefly through 
the agencies, which we have point- 
ed out, and has thus fitted her, 
armed her, and made her strong 
for the great work which still lies 
before her. That work is the con- 
version of the non-Catholic portion 
of our fellow-citizens; the nurture 
of Catholic children; and the care, 
the protection, and, if need be, the 
conversion of the emigrants who, 
in the future, are to come to us from 
the Old World. It is only with this 
latter branch of her duty that we 
now deal. Emigrants to the Unit- 
ed States have hitherto arrived 
here chiefly as isolated individ- 
uals, or at best as isolated families. 
There have been some attempts at 
colonization—that is, in bringing in 
one company a large number of in- 
dividuals and of families, destined 
to migrate together to a spot al- 
ready selected for them, and which 
they are to occupy as a community. 
Most frequently these attempts at 
colonization have been successful. 
Where they have failed the failure 
has been due to some incapacity 
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or dishonesty on the part of the 
agents who had the matter in 
charge, and not to any vice in the 
system itself. There is evidence 
to show that emigration in future 
will be to a great extent, and may 
be almost wholly, conducted on the 
colonization principle. We have 
already said that emigration from 
Ireland in the future would most 
probably be confined within small 
limits; but if anything could stimu- 
late it, it would be the development 
in Ireland of wise plans for colo- 
nization, carried out by men of pro- 
bity, experience, and practical wis- 
dom. Our chief gources of emi- 
gration, however, for some years to 
come, are likely to be England, 
Scotland, Germany, France, Aus- 
tria, Bohemia, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, Italy, Poland, 
and Russia. ‘There are causes at 
work which even now are stimulat- 
ing emigration from each of these 
countries, and these causes may at- 
tain great strength. As an instance 
of the curious manner in. which ap- 
parently insignificant causes, origi- 
nating at a distance, produce large 
effects, we may mention the fact 
that the shipping of fresh meat from 
this country to Great Britain—an 
enterprise only in its infancy—has 
already so seriously unsettled the 
relations existing between landlords 
and farmers in England: and Scot- 
land that the latter are declaring 
their inability to make both ends 
meet, and are turning their thoughts 
towards emigration. So general 
and so serious is this feeling that 
the leading journal of Scotland has 
sent to this country a trusted mem- 
ber of its permanent staff (the 
editor of its agricultural department 
for many years), with instructions 
“to make the fullest possible inqui- 
ry into everything connected with 
the stock-raising department of ag- 
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riculture ”? in the United States, ex- 
tending his researches to Texas, 
“where he proposes to examine 
thoroughly the system of cattle and 
sheep breeding and raising carried 
on in that State on so immense a 
scale, and to obtain all the informa- 
tion that is to be had with respect 
to the breeds of cattle, the methods 
taken to improve the quality of the 
stock, and Texan agricultural me- 
thods and circumstances gener- 
ally.” He is then to visit other 
States for the same purpose, and 
“all along his route he will take 
note of all the phases and condi- 
tions of agriculture, and of the 
suitability of the States for advanc- 
ed-farming.” The results of his 
investigations, published in Scot- 
land and England, will enable the 
farmers there “to determine the 
full significance of the competition 
of American cattle-growers in the 
British dead-meat market,” and in 
all probability determine many of 
them to emigrate to this country, 
with their capital and their skill, to 
engage in this competition on the 
American side. 

Farming in England and Scot- 
land—especially in Scotland—has 
long been a precarious and hazard- 
ous business; and now the reduc- 
tion of four or six cents a pound in 
the price of beef which has been 
caused by the importation of about 
1,000 tons of American beef and 
mutton every week at Glasgow and 
Liverpool, threatens to be the last 
straw to break the back of at least 
the Scotch farmer. Irish agricul- 
turists likewise depend to a great 
extent for their profits upon the 
money received for their cattle, 
and they, too, will feel as severely 
as their Scottish friends the ruinous 
consequences, to them, of a reduc- 
tion of twenty-five per cent. in the 
market value of their principal com- 
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modity. Thus the emigration of 
the well-to-do farmers of the United 
Kingdom is likely to be stimulated, 
and these agriculturists, most pro- 
bably, would need but little persua- 
sion to induce them to emigrate, 
if they emigrated at all, in colonies, 
and not as isolated families or in- 
dividuals. So, also, as respects the 
future emigration from the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Different causes 
are at work in each of the coun- 
tries above named, but they all 
tend to the same result. 

We have already hinted that the 
emigration of the future will be of 
a different class from the emigra- 
tion of the past. At the present 
moment, and probably for some 
time to come, it would be dishon- 
est, cruel, and unwise to encourage 
the emigration to this country of 
people without capital—those who 
must earn daily wages in order to 
live. Hitherto the great majority 
of our emigrants have been people 
of this class, and most fortunate is 
it that they came in such vast num- 
bers. The time will again arrive, 
no doubt, when this class will be 
once more necessary and welcome 
among us, and when they will 
come, as they have come before, 
in thousands and tens of thousands. 
But at present they are not needed 
here; to bring them hither would 
be cruel to us as well as to them- 
selves. The emigrants whom we 
need, and who are for some time 
most likely to come, are those who 
possess considerable worldly wealth 
at home, but who, like the English, 
Scotch, and Irish farmers of whom 
we have spoken, find it difficult to 
provide sufficiently for their in- 
creasing families, or wish to secure 
for them, in the New World, better 
fortunes than they can hope for in 
the Old. On the European Conti- 
nent, and especially in Germany, 
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other causes are at work which are 
morally certain to promote emigra- 
tion, The war in the East may be 
localized—although all the proba- 
bilities point to a different conclu- 
sion—but even now it has increas- 
ed the burdens which oppress the 
German people, and rendered the 
“blood-tax” that they are com- 
pelled to pay heavier and harder to 
bear. There is probably no intelli- 
gent man in Germany who does 
not look forward to a not distant 
day when that country will be again 
engaged in a desperate conflict ; 
and meanwhile the military service 
exacted from every German citizen, 
and the cost of maintaining the 
army, press’ with a crushing weight 
upon the country. A thoughtful 
and experienced writer in one of 
our daily journals—a writer who, 
if we mistake not, has himself had 
extensive experience in the organi- 
zation of emigration enterprises— 
thus treats of this subject : 


“But it is in Germany that the fears 
awakened throughout Continental Eu- 
rope will contribute most powerfully to 
a renewal of interest in the subject of 
emigration among classes to whom this 
country even now presents all requisite 
advantages, The stern methods em- 
ployed by Bismarck to repress emigra- 
tion movements—his interference with 
the freedom of American citizens who 
dared to speak of the attractions held 
out by the fertile West, and his suppres- 
sion of whatever seemed likely to facili- 
tate emigration to the United States— 
were all called forth by the anxious de- 
sire of people to escape the liability to 
military service. The military glories of 
the empire had charms for the cities, 
which acquired delusive appearances of 
prosperity. Among the population of 
tural districts the situation was differ- 
ent. The burdens and penalties of war, 
and of a system which exacts incessant 
preparation for war as a condition of 
national safety, have among these peo- 
ple stimulated the feeling in favor of 
emigration to a degree which the action 
of the Imperial Government has imper- 
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fectly controlled. The dread; vague be- 
fore, will now be a reality. What, asa 
mere contingency, has sufficed to foster 
the wish to leave the Fatherland is now 
sO near a Certainty that the movement in 
favor of emigration needs but a guiding 
hand to assume large proportions. And 
the emigration available is of the de- 
scription which, discreetly operated 
upon, should be attracted rather than 
repelled by the considerations which 
have driven wage-earners back to Eu- 
rope. Those who would gladly get out 
of Germany to save their sons from ser- 
vice in the army look to the land for a 
livelihood, and would form valuable ac- 
cessions to the Western States. As far 
as Germany is concerned, the difficulty 
is in reaching this class. Agencies that 
might be freely used in England or Hol- 
land are in Germany unavailable. All 
that seems possible there is to provide 
authentic information through channels 
which would not conflict with local law 
or incur the suspicion which, in view of 
recent experience, interested represen- 
tations are likely to excite. Might not 
our consular agencies be utilized, not as 
emigration bureaux, but as means of 
supplying to those who seek it informa- 
tion in reference to lands and farms in 
the West and South, and to other mat- 
ters connected with the opening or pur- 
chase of farms, and stocking and work- 
ing them? The laborious head of the 
Statistical Bureau some years ago com- 
piled a volume of statistics which to the 
working-men of the Old World was in- 
valuable. The manual at present need- 
ed would deal with the phases of the 
emigration question, and would be much 
more than an accumulation of figures. 
It would be more legitimate than half 
the matter which emanates from the de- 
partment and is printed at the public 
cost; and it would contribute to a re- 
vival and increase of the only immigra- 
tion which can be honestly encouraged 
in the face of hard times.” 


The French have never shown 
much anxiety for emigration; but 
the arrivals of emigrants from that 
country have increased during late 
years, and were slightly larger last 
year than in 1875. In France the 
burdens which are felt in Germany 
are also a cause of suffering, if not 











of complaint; and emigration from 
France, if the proper means for 
stimulating and directing it were 
employed, might reach large pro- 
portions. In Holland causes like 
those to which we have alluded as 
potent in Great Britain exist. The 
emigration from Russia has hitherto 
been of a peculiar character; it has 
consisted mainly of the Mennon- 
ites, whose anti-war principles im- 
pelled them to escape from the mili- 
tary service exacted from all Rus- 
sian subjects, and from which only 
the temporary and partial conces- 
sions of the czar exempted some of 
them. The mission now undertaken 
by Russia is of a character which will 
compel her ruler, ere he has finish- 
ed his task, to press every one of 
his subjects into the military ser- 
vice, directly or indirectly. The 
desire for emigration from Russia 
may be expected to increase, al- 
though some time will probably 
elapse before large results can be 
hoped for from it. The emigration 
from Austria has thus far been 
small. The total arrivals of emi- 
grants from that country at the 
port of New York during the last 
30 years have been only 21,677, of 
whom 1,210 came last year and 
1,088 in 1875. But Austria is a 
country especially fit to emigrate 
from, and the incentives which are 
powerful in Germany will ere long 
be felt in Austria also. From Swit- 
zerland, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, 
Denmark, and Poland ‘emigration 
of the better class may with reason 
be anticipated; and even from Italy, 
which has sent us 42,769 emigrants 
since 1847, considerable accessions 
may be expected.* 


* During the year ended December 31, 1876, 
157,440 immigrants arrived in the United States, 
of whom 102,960 were males and 54,480 femal 
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We have before us a collection 
of documents relating to coloniza- 
tion in the West and Northwest. 
One of them describes the admira- 
ble plan of the Coadjutor-Bishop of 
St. Paul for Catholic colonization 
in Minnesota. In a powerful letter 
addressed, on the 16th of Septem- 
ber last, to the President of the 
Board of Colonization of the ‘Irish 
Catholic Benevolent Union, the bi- 
shop dwells upon the evils which 
have followed the settlement of our 
Irish emigrants in the large cities— 
evils which we have no wish to be- 
little; but he also confesses that 
the misfortunes of those who went 
into the rural districts were equally 
deplorable. He remarks: 


“ Those who—exceptions to the rule— 
did move forward into the country, in 
search of homes on the land, suffered in 


residence or citizenship of the immigrants were : 

England, 21,051; Ireland, 16,506 ; Scotland, 4.383 ; 
Wales, 294; Isle of Man, 8; Guernsey, 1; Ger- 
many, 31,323; Austria, 6,047; Hungary,’ 475; 
Sweden, 5,204; Norway, 6,031; Denmark, 1,624; 
Netherlands, 709; Belgium, 454; Switzerland, 
1,572; France, 6,723; Italy, 2,980; Malta, 2 

Greece, 24; Spain, 597; Portugal, 816; Gibraltar, 
16; Russia, 6,787; Poland, 854; Finland, a2; 

Turkey, 59; Arabia, 13; India, 22; Burmah, 9: 
China, 16,879; Asiatic ‘Russia, 83; Japan, 6; 
Asia, not specified, 14 ; Egypt, 3 ; Liberia, 14; Al- 
geria, 9; Africa, not specified, 173 Quebec, 15,5453 
Nova Scotia, 3,200; New Brunswick, 1,494; 
Prince Edward Island, 437; Newfoundland, 58 ; 

British Columbia, 45 Mexico, 5383 Central 
America, 14; U.S. 3 Vi 

37; Guiana, 3; Bensll on peo tee Republic, 6; ; 
Chili, 20; Peru, 11; ‘South America, 10; Cuba, 
880 ; Porto Rico, 17; Jamaica, 23; Bahamas, 559 ; 
Barbados, 32; other West India Islands, 43; Cu- 
tagoa, 14; Azores, etc., 960; Bermudas, 29; Ice- 
land, 30; Mauritius, 3; Sandwich Islands, 20; 
Australasia, 1,261; East Indies, 16; and born at 
sea, 23. 

During the month ended April 30, 1877, there 
arrived at the port of New York 7,353 immigrants, 
of whom 49553 were males and 2,800 females. 

The countries or islands of last permanent resi- 
dence or citizenship of the inniguats were as 
follows : 

England, 1,500; Scotland, 191 ; Wales, 46; Ire- 
land, 1,364; Germany, 2,184; Austria, 286; Swe- 
den, 415; Norway, 67; Denmark, 171; France, 
241 ; Switzerland, 183; Spain, 58 ; Italy, 350; Hol- 
land, 60; Belgium, 26; Russia, 35; Poland, 34; 
Hungary, 373 Quebec, ‘Ontario, Nova Scotia, and 








Their ages were: under fifteen years, 26,608 ; fif- 
teen and under forty, 111,764 ; forty years and up- 
ward, 19,068. The countries of last permanent 


Newf 25; Cuba, 19; Sicily, 18; India, 
14; Mexico, 8; U.S. of Colombia, 4; Venezuela, 
Bermuda, and ‘born at sea, 3 each; Greece, China, 
and Peru, 2 each; Turkey and Iceland, 1 each. 











many instances from the absence of 
proper and systematic direction no less 
than their companions in cities. They 
lost their faith. They strayed away from 
church and priest, from Catholic asso- 
ciations, and in certain States to-day 
there are whole districts where you 
hear the purest of Celtic names, and 
where, nevertheless, not one man pro- 
claims himself a Catholic or smiles at 
the mention of the old land.” 


And then, after a charming pic- 
ture of a certain little Irish Catho- 
lic colony in the West, of which he 
says that, beginning in poverty and 
hardship twenty years ago, 


“To-day those families are prosper- 
ous—rich ; their children are as inno- 
cent and as true as if they had always 
breathed the atmosphere of the most 
Catholic of lands ; the number of fami- 
lies has doubled, through mere natural 
increase ; their district of country is for 
ever secured to the church,” 


Bishop Ireland goes on to say 
that the results of his own colo- 
nization labors in Minnesota may 
be thus described : 


“We began last February. Our first 
step was to secure the control of 117,000 
acres of land, situated in Swift County, 
belonging to the St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad. There was at the time in the 
county about as much more vacant gov- 
ernment land open for settlement under 
the pre-emption and homestead acts. The 
price of the railroad land was fixed, so that 
during the time it was to remain under 
our control the company could not ad- 
vance its figures. We at once placed a 
priest in the colony, whose duty it was 
to direct and advise the immigrant as 
well as to minister to his spiritual wants. 
An office was opened in St. Paul, where 
the immigrant would be received on his 
arrival from the East, and where all let- 
ters of inquiry would be answered. Two 
weeks after publication of our plans had 
been made in the Catholic press, immi- 
grants commenced to arrive, and up to 
the date at which I am writing over 
eight hundred entries have beer made 
by our people on government land, and 
about 60,000 acres of railroad land have 
been occupied. We permit no specula- 
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tion, so that each quarter section general- 
ly répresents a family, persons, as arule, 
being allowed to take more land cnly 
when they have grown’ sons, who soon 
will themselves need a home.” 


He then gives a letter from the 
register of the Land Office, show- 
ing that the number of land en- 
tries made in Swift County from 
January 1 to June 1, 1876, was 
1,317, and saying that over 800 of 
these were made by “ your people.” 
The register adds : 


“In this connection allow me to bear 
testimony to the intelligence, integrity, 
and good order always manifested by 
your colonists in all their business rela- 
tions with this office. I can now call to 
mind no instance in which one under 
the influence of liquor has been in this 
office. Cases of profanity are extremely 
rare ; inno instance have we had trouble 
or contention with any one. They are 
model colonists. I know this opinion 
to be shared by all who come in contact 
with them.” 


The bishop adds: , 


““We have already in the colony two 
churches; one more will be built in 
spring. Two promising towns have 
sprung up—De Graff and Randall. In 
De Graff there are some forty houses, 
stores or residences, a large brick-yard, 
a grist-mill ; a grain elevator and a con- 
vent school are to be put up during the 
winter. The settlers, whom I had the 
pleasure of visiting a month ago, are 
full of hope and delighted with their 
prospects. Last spring Swift County 
was a wild, untenanted prairie ; to-day 
on every side new houses and freshly- 
broken ground meet the eye. Our ex- 
penses in organizing and dizecting the 
colony were large ; still, we were able to 
meet them by direct revenue from the 
colony itself. Each settler paid a small 
entrance fee, and we sold town iots. 
We have also reserved from sale some 
choice sections of land, which can at 
any time, if there is need, be disposed 
of at a high advance over the original 
price ; so that we are safe against all 
losses in our enterprise. As soon as a 
settlement is formed the land advances 
at once in value ; one farm bought in Swift 
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County last spring at two dollars per acre 
has been sold since at. nine dollars per 
acre, anda settlement that embraces three 
or four hundred families always affords 
room for a valuable town-site. The two 
excellences which I deem our Minnesota 
plan possesses are the following: We 
had control of the land ; this is necessa- 
ry to ward off speculation and preserve 
the land for our own colonists. No 
sooner would twenty families be settled 
in a district than the surrounding land 
would be bought up by speculators or 
strangers, if you had not complete con- 
trol over it in some manner. Next, we 
began the colony with a priest on the 
spot; the presence of a priest does more 
than any other agency to attract immi- 
grants and to encourage them in their 
difficulties. We have been so well satis- 
fied with our work in Swift County that 
our programme for next year includes 
the opening of two new colonies.” 


Our space does not permit us to 
summarize even the accounts of the 
other Catholic colonization move- 
ments which have come under our 
notice. ‘These movements are se- 
rious and important, and those en- 
gaged in them should take every 
possible precaution to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of care- 
less, incompetent, or dishonest per- 
sons. ‘The work, it appears, will 
have two chief departments—the 
home and foreign agencies. The 
former will undertake and super- 
vise the task of selecting and se- 
curing proper localities for colonies, 
and of procuring as settlers fami- 
lies and individuals already resi- 
dent here, but whose interests would 
be promoted by their translation to 
these new homes; the foreign agen- 
cies would be employed in diffusing 
the necessary information among 
the classes in Europe who would 
be most likely to emigrate, and 
who would be the most desirable 
emigrants, and in inducing them to 
join new colonies already establish- 
ed or to form others of their own. 
The Catholic Advocate, of Louisville, 
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Ky., in some well-considered re- 
marks on the subject, says: 


“ Now, it is our opinion that a great 
impetus could be given to this good 
work if the directors of the colonization 
project could so manage as to awaken 
the Irish people at home to the value of 
the movement; if they could have their 
plans placed in all their development 
before that class in Ireland from which 
emigration recruits its numbers. This 
could be best and most efficiently done 
by inducing the formation of correspond- 
ing organizations in the old country. 
There are very many thousands of people 
in Ireland, with farming-stock worth two 
and three and four hundred pounds ster- 
ling, holding their lands by an insecure 
tenure and at a rack-rent, who would 
come out to this country to-morrow, with 
all their valuables converted into gold, if 
they knew or understood the advantages 
of the colonization scheme. As it is 
now, they only hear about it. It comes 
to them by newspapers, as a kind of far- 
off echo. It is not brought forcibly to 
their notice. Its benefits are not urged 
upon them personally. There is no per- 
suasion about it, and it is as a dead in- 
terest to the great majority of the peo- 
ple, who, if they only knew and under- 
stood it thoroughly, would grasp at it. 
The British government was very ear- 
nest in its efforts to colonize Australia 
and New Zealand some years ago, and 
the advantages it had to offer were far 
and far away from those offered by the 
Catholic colonization movement amongst 
us. But how did the British govern- 
ment act? It sent agents amongst the 
Irish and English and Scotch, prepared 
with maps and pamphlets and lectures, 
to impress the value of their project up- 
on the people at home and put it imme- 
diately before their eyes. What was the 
consequence? Numbers of emigrants 
came forward, and of a class which had 
the means to colonize, and they settled 
in Brisbane, Queensland, and New Zea- 
land, where they are to-day .prosperous 
and promising. We do not say that 
paid agents should be sent to Ireland 
for the purpose we indicate, but it would 
be very easy to communicate with infiu- 
ential persons there to put before them 
the value of forming organizations in 
connection with Bishop Ireland’s scheme, 
with the St. Louis scheme, and any others 
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that may be started. What is required 
is emigrants with some capital, and this 
is the way to get them.” 


Bishop Ireland, in the letter from 
which we have already quoted, sets 
forth at some length what such a 
body as the Irish Catholic Benevo- 
lent Union could do in this work. 
It could constantly agitate the sub- 
ject of colonization, and it could 
establish a national bureau of in- 
formation, which would collect in- 
formation, publish pamphlets, secure 
the co-operation of bishops and 
priests, and open colonies of their 
own. But the “ crowning stone in 
the work of colonization,” in the 
bishop’s opinion, would be “the 
formation of joint-stock coloniza- 
tion societies.” He says: 


“By no other means can the poor 
among our people—those most in need 
of homes—be colonized. However suc- 
cessful our Minnesota plan may seem to 
have been, it does not reach the poor. 
We have received hundreds of letters 
from most deserying persons, to whom 
we were obliged to answer that we had 
no place for them in our colony. How 
many there are who have simply means 
to bring them West, but who can neither 
pay for land nor maintain themselves 
while waiting for the first crop! A joint- 
stock company would give them land on 
long time, at reasonable rates of interest, 
and would also advance them small 
sums to assist them in opening their 
farms. The plan might be somewhat as 
follows: The executive power of the 
company should be in the hands of most 
reliable business men. Stockholders 
would be promised that their money 
would be paid back in five years, with 
interest at six per cent. per annum, and, 
in order that men of all classes might 
take part in the work, shares would be 
put at low figures, The inducement to 
take shares is that good is done to our 
fellow-countrymen without any loss to 
ourselves. The company purchases a 
tract of land; cash in hand, the land 
would cost but little. Immigrants, in 
purchasing it from the company, would 
give back a mortgage, promising to pay 
the full price in four or five years, with 
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interest at eight per cent. per annum. 
An industrious settler could not fail to 
meet such obligations. If he failed to 
do so, the land reverts to the company, 
worth much more than it was when first 
purchased. The company derives its 
expenses from the two per cent., which 
it charges the settlers over what it pays 
its shareholders ; but to protect itself 
the better it could sell the land at a 
slightly increased figure, especially a 
few choice pieces ; it could also lay out 
for its profit a town-site, and sell the 
lots. 

‘*There should be colonies in every 
State where cheap lands are to be found. 
The movement should be made general, 
our entire Irish Catholic people entering 
into it: one class coming forward with 
advice and money, the other profiting, for 
their own good and that of their religion, 
of the assistance offered to them. What 
is to be done must be done quickly. 
The time is fast passing when cheap 
tands can be had in America. Already 
the tide of immigration—bearing, alas! 
but a small number of our people—has 
crossed the Missouri, leaving in its wake 
but inconsiderable portions of unoccu- 
pied land, and reaching even now the 
limits of the arable lands of the conti- 
nent. Patriotism and religious zeal are 
two great incentives to action for Irish 
Catholics. Colonization is a work upon 
which both can be most easily brought 
to bear.” 


Already one such joint-stock 
company has been formed—on the 
roth of April last—in St. Paul, in 
which the bishop and the coadju- 
tor-bishop of that see have taken 
shares. 

It will henceforth be the duty of 
the church in America to see that 
no Catholic family landing on our 
shores and seeking a new home in 
our Western States and ‘Territories 
shall be permitted to stray beyond 
her control, but shall be conducted 
to localities where her priests are 
already prepared to receive them, 
and where their fellow-citizens will be 
bound to them by the ties of faith. 
Catholics in this land are already 
about as one in six. We receive 
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accessions every day from the ranks 
of the Protestant sects; few, if any, 
of our own number fall away from 
us; the emigration of the future, to 
a great extent, will be in our hands. 
Thus will the church in America— 
where to-day, to use his own words, 
our Holy Father “is more truly 
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Pope than in any other land ”"—grow 
in strength and beauty, and thus 
will she be prepared, when the hour . 
comes, to save the republic for 
which her sons, from the hour of 
her birth until now, have shed their 
blood, and given their toil and their 
prayers, in unstinted measure. 





A THRUSH’S SONG. 


UNDERNEATH a leafy cover, 
Green with morning-wealth of June, 
Wanting still, like gift of lover 
Craving even greater boon, 
Deeper chords of light to perfect summer’s fulness, love’s high noon ; 


Just apart from all the glitter 
Of a busy crystal world 
Where, amid quick human twitter, 
Pond’rous engine huge arms hurled, 
Leaping shuttle wrought bright fancies, girded wheels obedient whirled ; 


? 


Just a little from the glimmer, 
From the footfalls’ tuneless tread— 
With the distance ever dimmer— 
Rose, so calm o’ershadowéd, 
Sound of lusty drum and hautboy, with clear flute voice interlaid, 


Notes exultant loud outpouring 
Chant of nations, lightly bound 
With frail melody, up soaring 
O’er the people gathered round, 
Resting from the glare a little, from the wearing sight and sound. 


Ears of loyal Briton tingling 
Hark’ning there, “ God save the Queen ”; 
Erin’s children’s tears commingling 
At “ The Wearing of the Green,” 
Thinking of a loveless bondage, truer trust that might have been. 


Sounds of wrathful people seeming 
Storming through the “ Marseillaise,” 
Stirred a land, nigh dead in dreaming, 
Through Hortense’s song of praise, 
Through its wailing sadness tolling bells of old chivalric days. 
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Through sad France’s slumber breaking 
Germany’s triumphant hymn, 
Arméd peoples, eager waking, 
Watching Rhine-lights growing dim, 
Hearing clear a weary nation struggling sore with spectres grim. 


«. 


In the nations’ anthems swelling 
Ever twanged some chord of wrong: 
Broken notes in anguish welling 
Even in our starlit song— 
Shadowy notes from swamp and prairie mingling with the suffering throng. 


Stilled at last the music’s clamor, 
Drum and hautboy laid to rest, 
, Softly through the silence’ glamour 
Stole the light wind of the west, 
Gently parted the green branches, tenderly each leaf caressed. 


And a sudden thrill of sweetness, 
Mellow, careless, glad, and clear, 
Love’s noon-song in its completeness, 
Poured in peaceful nature’s ear 
From a thrush’s throat of silver—happy song without one tear— 


Fell like precious, heav’n-dropped token 
’Mid the elements of strife, 
’Mid the melodies, grief-broken, 
Blare of trumpet, shriek of fife— 
Only with undarkened blessing was the thrush’s singing rife. 


Where the ways were broad and ordered 
England’s Indian blossoms flamed ; 
Here, where guarding thickets bordered, 
Bloom of May June’s sunshine claimed, 
Lifting, ’mid the throngs of people, glance, half-fearing, half-ashamed ; 


Trembling at the cymbals’ crashing 
Through the ancient solitude, 
Till the thrush’s sweetness flashing, 
With its wild-wood joy imbued, 
Seemed:a covenant from heaven, arc of promise, rainbow-hued. 


In the upper silence singing, 
Hidden minstrel, unafraid, 
In the sunlit branches, swinging, 
By the west wind, whispering, swayed, 
All the lower tumult silenced in the clear, blue depths o’erhead ; 
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Whence the peace of heav’n, descending, 
Filled the bird’s song, true and clear, 
Lightsome duty sweetness lending, 
Joy o’erbrimming in its cheer, 
Freedom on his pinions resting, sunshine soft, and heaven near. 


Careless strength and free heart blending 
In each note’s melodious mirth, 
Calm within a pure soul bending 
Praising for its heavenly birth, 
For its gift of soaring pinions, lightening so the bonds of earth. 


With that clear and sudden sweetness 
Sober fancies swept along, 
And its wild-wood, perfect meetness 
Seemed our country’s truer song— 
Sunshine soft, and heaven near it, and no undertone of wrong. 


So, methought, her clear voice, ringing, 
Should in strength of freedom rise, 


With the sweetness of its singing 
Every evil exorcise ; 
Blessing for her children winning through her nearness to the skies. 


PuHILaDELpui, June, 1876. 





THE CONGREGATION OF CLUNY. 


TRANSLATED FROM SCHOEPPNER’S ‘* CHARACTER-BILDER DER GESCHICHTE DES MITTELALTERS.” 


At the close of the ninth centu- 
ry the great wealth of the Bene- 
dictine Order in France had pro- 
duced a relaxation of discipline 
and a departure from regular ob- 
servance in many of its monaster- 
ies which brought it into a state of 
decadence. One principal source 
of this degeneracy lay in the want 
of all organic union binding togeth- 
er the distinct monasteries, each 
one of which was exclusively sub- 
ject to its own abbot. It is true 
that in earlier times the bishops 
exercised a certain jurisdiction 
over them; but this was seriously 
impeded by the fact that the abbot 
was frequently equal to the bishop 
in power and in external considera- 


tion. The pope was too distant; 
disorder could strike deep root be- 
fore any information would reach 
him, and even then he was ordina- 
rily able to employ only indirect 
methods of remedying the evil. 
This seems to have been felt by all 
those who, from the tenth century 
onwards, endeavored, by various ad- 
ditional statutes, explanations, and 
stricter applications of tye Rule of 
St. Benedict, to bring back those 
who were subject to it to a more 
conscientious fulfilment of the obli- 
gations of their religious profession. 
At the time when the Carlovingian 
dynasty, represented in the person of 
Charles the Sjmple, was verging to- 
ward extinction, William the Pious, 
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Duke of Aquitaine and Count of 
Auvergne, in concert with his duch- 
ess, Ingeburga, formed the plan of 
founding a new monastery. He 
took counsel respecting the carry- 
ing out of his design with Hugh, 
Abbot of St. Martin’s at Autun. 

In company with the duke and 
duchess Hugh made an explora- 
tion of their domains in search of 
a suitable location, and selected a 
meadow on the banks of the little 
river Grosne, near an agreeable 
cascade, where a chapel in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin and St. Peter 
had been already erected. The 
duke objected that this was his 
favorite hunting-ground, and that 
the noise and tumult of deer-chas- 
ing would frequently disturb the 
quiet of the monastery. “ Well, 
then,” replied the abbot, “ drive 
away the hounds and bring in the 
monks; you well know which of the 
two will bring you the most favor 
with God.” The duke cheerfully 
assented to this proposition, and 
took measures for the erection of a 
monastery in honor of the apostles 
SS. Peter and Paul upon this terri- 
tory, of which he had but recently 
acquired the possession. 

At the recommendation of Hugh, 
Berno was invited from a neigh- 
boring monastery to become the 
first abbot. He was succeeded by 
Odo, the son of a Frankish knight, 
who had been brought up at the 
court of Duke William, had after- 
wards devoted himself to the reli- 
gious state, and was at the time of 
his electiofi in the maturity of his 
manhood. Odo saw that in many 
monasteries the end of the religious 
vocation had been entirely forgot- 
ten, and, in order that he might re- 
store the primitive discipline of St. 
Benedict, he determined to reform 
the monastic state in accordance 
with its original spirit and inten- 
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tion, and to induce the monaster- 
ies in his own vicinity to adopt his 
reformation. He was a man well 
fitted to undertake such a task, by 
his personal austerity, his self-de- 
votion to the good of others, and 
his extraordinary charity, which 
was so great that he was ready at 
any time to bestow all he had upon 
the poor, without any thought of 
reserving on one day what might be 
necessary for the next. The influ- 
ence of his personal character, and 
the effect of his active efforts dur- 
ing a prolonged life, were so 
great that a number of monaster- 
ies became affiliated to the one 
over which he immediately presid- 
ed. He is, therefore, properly 
speaking, the founder of the Clu- 
niac Order. 

His meek and humble successor, 
Aymard, won for himself by his 
amiable virtues the confidence of 
all the brethren of the order, and 
the favor of the great and power- 
ful, who were profuse in conferring 
upon it liberal gifts, charters of 
protection and privilege. His 
successors in office, Majolus, Odilo, 
and Hugh IL., were all equally emi- 
nent by their able administration, 
their great influence in all the most 
important ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal movements of their time, and 
their high favor with emperors, 
kings, and princes. Emperors, 
kings, popes, and bishops maintain- 
ed intimate relations with the ab- 
bots of Cluny, and all the great 
and powerful nobles of the coun- 
try sought their advice in matters 
of importance. ‘Three Sovereign 
Pontiffs were taken from Cluny to 
fill the chair of St. Peter. When 
the son of a king was obliged to 
become a fugitive, he sought for a 
refuge at Cluny, and princes who 
were weary of life and disturbed by 
remorse of conscience came there 











to do penance among the brethren. 
The rulers of foreign countries were 
lavish of their donations to the 
order, the popes were equally mu- 
nificent in conferring marks of 
their high favor, and bishops were 
eager for the affiliation of the most 
important monasteries in their dio- 
ceses with Cluny. The immense 
revenues which flowed into its cof- 
fers from all countries in the world 
became at last proverbial. 

The internal discipline and ex- 
ternal splendor of Cluny were main- 
tained in an undisturbed perma- 
nence and stability for a period of 
two centuries, At the end of that 
time both were grievously shatter- 
ed by the disastrous administration 
of the unworthy Abbot Pons, a 
man of worldly levity in charac- 
ter and manners, haughty and am- 
bitious in his disposition, whose 
whole course of official conduct 
was such as to threaten the com- 
plete downfall of the order. After 
a length of time he was formally 
impeached and tried at the tribu- 
nal of Rome, by which he was de- 
posed from his office as abbot. 
Disregarding this sentence, he seiz- 
ed anew on the possession of the 
monastery of Cluny by force of 
arms, but was soon after cverpow- 
ered and cast into a prison, where 
he was carried off by a sudden 
attack of fever. 

After a short period of only three 
months, during which the abbatial 
chair was occupied by Hugh IL, 
Peter the Venerable was placed 
over the Cluniac Order, which he 
ruled for thirty-nine years, precisely 
during the period of St. Bernard, 
who was his intimate friend, and 
whom he survived about three 
years. His activity, prudence, and 
universal reputation, the intellec- 
tual power, deep learning, and ex- 
alted virtue which merited for him 
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the appellation of Venerable by 
which he is designated in history, 
sufficed not only to heal Cluny 
from the wounds inflicted on it by 
the Abbot Pons, but to raise the 
whole order to its highest summit 
of importance, and to make the 
monastery which was its centre 
flourish in a state of unexampled 
spiritual and temporal prosperity. 
If we consider the many journeys 
which this great abbot undertook 
on affairs of the utmost importance 
connected with the public interests 
of the day, it would seem that he 
was exclusively a statesman; his 
vast correspondence seems suffi- 
cient to have employed the time 
of one whose whole attention was 
given to counselling all sorts of 
persons seeking his advice by let- 
ters; his theological works are like 
the productions of one actively oc- 
cupied in study; the strictness 
with which he observed and enforc- 
ed upon his subjects in the cloister 
the monastic rule indicates a con- 
templative ascetic; his administra- 
tion of the temporalities of his mon- 
astery presents him in the light of 
an able financier and man of busi- 
ness. The world was filled with 
his fame, and his order attained 
the highest zenith of its glory dur- 
ing his administration, which end- 
ed at his death, during the Christ- 
mas-tide of the year 1156. 

All the special rules of the Clu- 
niac Order were based upon the 
Rule of St. Benedict. The eccle- 
siastical chant and the service of 
the choir employed much more 
time and attention, according to 
the customs of Cluny, than in other 
Benedictine monasteries. As far 
as possible, uniformity was enforc- 
ed in the different houses after the 
model of the mother-house. Be- 
sides the special prayers which 
each one said according to his own 
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devotion, one hundred and thirty- 
eight psalms were prescribed to be 
recited daily, which was usually 
done while engaged in performing 
the various tasks; and even in the 
great heats of summer, on the days 
when talking was permitted, there 
was only time for a recreation of 
half an hour. Every negligence or 
mistake in the choir-service receiv- 
ed instantly a reproof. This was 
regarded as a spiritual military ser- 
vice, in which no individual caprice 
or negligence could be tolerated. 
Special care was exacted on the 
greater festivals of the church, and 
their high importance was recog- 
nized by the greater length of the 
choral song, the reading of longer 
lessons, and a more fervent devo- 
tion. During High Mass no Low 
Masses were allowed to be said, so 
that no one could in that way con- 
sult his own convenience and es- 
cape from the public and solemn 
celebration. The moment of the 
departure of one of the brethren 
from this world was treated as a 
specially solemn occasion. As soon 
as he had received Extreme Unc- 
tion a wooden cross was put under 
his head in place of a pillow. All 
who could possibly attend were 
obliged to assist at the last agony 
of the dying man, and, although at 
other times running through the 
corridors was strictly forbidden, it 
was specially ordered whenever 
the passing-bell announced that one 
of the brethren was about to de- 
part this life. Special revenues 
were devoted to all charitable pur- 
poses, and their conscientious ex- 
penditure strictly enjoined. There 
was a particular endowment for 
eighteen poor men who were per- 
petually supported by the mother- 
house. Six brothers were appointed 
for the service of the poor, one of 
whom waited on them, another 
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acted as porter of their hospital, 
two others furnished the wood out 
of the forest for their fires, and two 
had ‘charge of ovens for baking 
bread, to be given away in alms 
to the poor. Everything remain- 
ing on the tables of the refectory 
after the meals was taken by the 
almoner for distribution among the 
poor. A cover was laid for each 
one of the most distinguished bene- 
factors at every meal, even though 
they were living at a great distance 
or had been long dead, and all 
their portions were taken for the 
poor. Twelve loaves, each weigh- 
ing three pounds, were prepared 
each day for widows, orphans, fee- 
ble and aged persons. On Holy 
Thursday the ceremony of foot- 
washing was performed for as many 
poor men as there were brothers in 
the community, all of whom were 
afterwards served at dinner. On 
certain special occasions, and on 
all the festivals when the table of 
the brethren was better served than 
usual, more abundant alms were 
distributed. The almoner was 
bound to make a weekly visitation 
of the houses in the village near 
the monastery, that he might find 
out every poor person who was 
sick, and furnish him with food, 
wine, and medicines. The number 
of poor persons who regularly re- 
ceived aid was estimated at seven- 
teen thousand. The Abbot Odilo 
sold the ornaments of the church 
and a crown presented by the Ger- 
man emperor Henry II. in order 
to relieve the wants of the people 
during a famine. The subordinate 
monasteries were required to imi- 
tate in this generous alms-giving 
the example of Cluny, and a simi- 
lar observance of hospitality was 
also exacted. Precise rules were 
laid down for the reception of visi- 
tors of different ranks and condi- 











tions, who were continually arriving 
at the monastery on foot or on 
horseback. If they were ecclesias- 
tics, they were not only invited to 
partake of the hospitality of the 
monastery, but also to participate 
in its religious exercises. Every 
one who travelled on foot received 
a certain amount of bread and wine 
on his arrival and at his departure. 
If the poverty of the house did not 
permit anything more than a tem- 
porary shelter and a friendly recep- 
tion, this, at least, was to be cheer- 
fully given to every one. The 
prior was not to consider what was 
within his means, but to go beyond 
them in providing for the wants of 
strangers. Frequently, when they 
had consumed all the provisions of 
the larder, the monks had to en- 
dure hunger until new supplies, 
which often came unexpectedly, 
were furnished by royal and noble 
benefactors. 

The life of the monastic brethren 
was austere. Besides the regular 
and very long choir-service, which 
no one was dispensed from attend- 
ing, the fasts were frequent. ‘The 
flesh of quadrupeds was never al- 
lowed, and on the ferial days and 
the entire period from Septuage- 
sima to Easter, not even fat could 
be used in preparing the food. 
The principal article of their daily 
diet was beans, with an occasional 
allowance of eggs and cheese, and 
more rarely of fish. After night 
prayers no one could taste food or 
drink anything without special ne- 
cessity and permission. The vio- 
lation of these rules and of the law 
of strict poverty was considered as 
a grievous transgression, exposing 
the offender to excommunication 
and privation of Christian burial. 

Obedience, the pivot of all the 
virtues of an ecclesiastic, was re- 
garded as having a higher and 
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more extended obligation for reli- 
gious. Its disregard was esteemed 
worthy of the severest punishment, 
and the incorrigible were subject 
to expulsion. Priors and other of- 
ficials were twice admonished, and 
afterwards deposed without any hope 
of restitution. The observance of a 
strict rule of silence was regarded 
as a specially efficacious help to 
the acquisition of perfect spiritual 
virtues, and, in the opinion of the 
Abbot Odo, monastic life was ut- 
terly worthless without it. Abso- 
lute silence was invariably observed 
during meal-times, and during all 
times of the day throughout Lent 
and several other penitential sea- 
sons. The Cluniac monks became 
so expert in the use of the sign- 
language through their disuse of 
speech that they might have dis- 
pensed with talking altogether with- 
out the least inconvenience. The 
most perfect silence and stillness, 
undisturbed even by hasty and noisy 
walking through the cloisters, reign- 
ed throughout the monastery. 
Every fault must be expiated by 
penance, or at least an acknow- 
ledgment before the abbot. Those 
who were late must remain stand- 
ing or prostrate until a sign was 
given to them to repair to their 
places. The tardy at table receiv- 
ed also a penance. Public offences 
received public penances, in order 
that every one might have sensible 
evidence that the community was 
vigilant in observing the behavior 
of each individual member. Small- 
er offences were punished by soli- 
tary confinement, making a station 
at the church-door, or exclusion 
from the common exercises. Those 
which were more serious were pun- 
ished by flagellation, and, if the of- 
fence had been public, the penance 
was administered at the door of 
the church while the people were 
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assembling for Mass, and the cause 
of it announced to them by an 
official of the monastery. For the 
gravest faults the culprit was put 
in irons or imprisoned in a dark, 
underground dungeon. St. Hugh’s 
maxim was that a monastery is 
not dishonored by the faults of its 
members, but by their impunity. 
Several brothers were appointed to 
make the rounds of the monastery 
at intervals, and to declare in chap- 
ter every disorder which they ob- 
served, whereupon due penance 
was inflicted on the delinquents. 
This duty devolved on the prior 
for the first hour of the night, and 
at intervals during its progress, with 
a special charge of watching that 
all the doors were properly closed 
and fastened. 

Such a special care was observed 
in regard to cleanliness that the 
most particular housekeeper could 
not be more thorough or exact 
in a well-regulated private family 
than were these monks of Cluny in 
their domestic arrangements. ‘This 
care for cleanliness showed a deep 
psychological insight into the close 
connection between this exterior 
virtue and interior purity, which is 
often endangered and damaged by 
a slovenly disregard of outward 
propriety. Articles of clothing 
and all the bed and table furniture 
were regularly changed according 
to an invariable rule. Careful su- 
pervision was observed towards the 
novices in respect to their personal 
neatness in such minute particulars 
as washing, combing their hair, etc., 
and conveniences for these pur- 
poses were provided in abundance 
for all, that they might easily make 
use of them when they came in 
from work to go to the choir or 
‘the refectory. 

The clothing was very plain, in 
contrast to the worldly elegance 
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and vanity in dress which prevailed 
in many other religious communi- 
ties, but all the different articles of 
dress were provided in abundance, 
with two complete outfits for each 
one. The winter clothing was 
made to suit the season and the 
climate, warm and comfortable ; for 
the men who made the regulations 
of Cluny were not so narrow-mind- 
ed as to adhere scrupulously to 
purely exterior customs which 
were suitable to Italy but utterly 
unfit for the ruder climate of the 
North. 

The sick were cared for with the 
most tender solicitude, six brothers 
were deputed to the service of the 
infirmary, and the best ass in the 
stables was set apart to haul wood 
for the fire. The infirmarian was 
always provided with spices and 
wholesome herbs to make the food 
of the sick more appetizing and 
wholesome. Meat was provided 
for them every day, and even on 
fasting-days. A certain part of the 
presents made to the monastery 
was assigned to the purchase of 
comforts and delicacies for the sick 
and weakly. They were dispensed 
from the rule of silence, and only 
required to refrain from abusing the 
privilege of talking. The abbot 
and grand-prior were required to 
make frequent visits to the sick, 
and the cellarer was bound to see 
each one, in company with the infir- 
marian, every day, and inquire what 
kind of food he wished for and in 
what way it should be prepared. 
As soon as one was released from 
the infirmary he came to the chap- 
ter, and, standing up, said to the 
prior: “I have been in the infir- 
mary and have not kept the rules 
of the order according to our ob- 
ligation.” The prior answered : 
“May God pardon you!” where- 
upon the convalescent brother went 
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to the place of the penitents and 
recited the seven penitential psalms 
or seven Pater Nosters. 

As for the interior legislation and 
administration of the order, a gener- 
al chapter was held at Cluny once a 
year, where all the abbots, priors, 
and deans of the entire congregation 
were bound to appear under pain 
of deposition, those only who lived 
in distant countries being exempted 
from attendance oftener than once 
every two years. Every question 
which related to the rules was sub- 
mitted to this chapter, and to the 
votes of all the brethren of the mon- 
astery of Cluny. Each one was 
obliged to make known in the chap- 
ter, without any regard to personal 
considerations, whatever he had 
noticed in any of the houses or in 
any individual member of the order 
which was worthy of censure, and 
was protected from any unpleasant 
consequences which might possibly 
ensue afterwards to himself from his 
disclosures. All priors whose ad- 
ministration or personal conduct 
was censurable were deposed by the 
chapter; and, finally, they made an 
examination of all the novices of 
the congregation. 

As soon as the chapter was dis- 
solved the supreme power reverted 
to the abbot of Cluny. He ap- 
pointed all the priors and con- 
firmed all the abbots-elect, being 
strictly forbidden to receive any 
presents or perquisites in connec- 
tion with any such official act. 
He could make such regulations as 
he saw fit in all the houses; all his 
sentences upon individual delin- 
quents which were in conformity 
with the canons were binding ; and 
in the interval between the capi- 
tular assemblies he could depose 
from all offices without appeal. He 
was bound to share as much as 
possible in the common life of the 
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other monks, to be with them in 
the common dormitory and at the 
common table, and to use the same 
food, the only mark of distinction 
being that he was served with wine 
of a better quality and with two 
loaves at dinner, 

Next in rank and authority came 
the grand-prior, appointed by the 
abbot with the counsel of the elders 
of the monastery and the assent of 
the chapter. Under the abbot’s 
supreme direction he presided 
over all the spiritual and temporal 
offices of the monastery, with a 
special oversight of those brothers 
who were charged with out-door 
employments on the cloistral do- 
mains. Every year, after the vin- 
tage, he made an inspection of all 
the farm-lands, examined the stores 
laid up in the barns and cellars, 
and directed the division of the 
fruits of the harvest for the use of 
those who resided in the outlying 
farm-houses, and for the general 
use within the monastery. 

The interior order of the house 
was under the oversight of the 
prior of the community, who had 
several assistants, and in case of 
absence a deputy. The rule pre- 
scribed that no account should 
be taken of birth or other personal 
considerations of human respect in 
the choice of prelates and officers, 
but only of moral virtue, experience, 
and prudence. No abbot or prior, 
not even the abbot-general of the 
congregation, was allowed to travel 
without some of the brethren in his 
company, as witnesses of his con- 
duct and associates in fulfilling the 
devotions prescribed by the rule. 

We can form some estimate of 
the extent of the monastic build- 
ings of Cluny from the circum- 
stance related in history, that: in 
the year 1245 Pope Innocent IV., 
with twelve cardinals and his entire 
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suite; also two patriarchs, three 
archbishops, eleven bishops, with 
their respective suites; further, the 
king of France, with his mother, 
wife, brother, and ‘sister, and the 
whole of their retinue; the empe- 
ror of Constantinople, the crown- 
princes of Aragon and Castile, 
several dukes and counts, and a 
crowd of knights, ecclesiastics, and 
monks, were accommodated with- 
in the precincts of the monastery 
without encroaching on any part 
of it which was ordinarily occupied 
by the community or incommoding 
any of the brethren. 

The fine arts were made to con- 
tribute to that which is their high- 
est end—the service of religion—in 
the Cluniac Order more than in 
any other’ contemporary institute, 
They were all employed in harmo- 
ny and unity with each other to 
enhance the splendor of the divine 
service. The candles and lamps 
by which the church was lighted 
were placed in costly hoops be- 
set with precious stones. Instead 
of candelabra, trees artistically 
wrought in bronze stood near the 
altar, having the lighted candles 
prescribed for the solemn ceremo- 
nies blazing among their branches. 
Paintings covered the walls; the 
windows were richly ornamental 
and filled with colored glass. 
Costly tapestry and hangings, beau- 
tifully-carved stalls, a decorated 
pavement, chimes of bells of unusu- 
al size, reliquaries of gold whose 
beauty of workmanship even sur- 
passed their costliness, chalices, 
ciboriums, and monstrances of 
gold, sparkling with jewels, vest- 
ments heavy and stiff with cloth of 
gold, and all else that was magnifi- 
cent in sacred art and decoration, 
made the church of Cluny a theme 
of praise and admiration through- 
out all France. It was probably 
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at the date of its erection the largest 
in the world, and rested upon sixty- 
eight columns, each eight and one 
half feet in diameter. Thirty-two 
of these pillars supported the vast 
dome, and the whole edifice, which 
was built in the peculiar form of an 
archiepiscopal cross, was regarded 
as one of the most splendid monv- 
ments of the Roman style of archi- 
tecturein France. Sculpture, carv- 
ing, and painting rivalled each other 
in thé decoration of this magnifi- 
cent church, and there still remain- 
ed at the beginning of the present 
century a representation of the 
Eternal Father on a gold ground in 
the vaulting of the apse, ten feet in 
height, which retained all its origi- 
nal brilliancy of color. The choir- 
stalls, which were of a comparative- 
ly late period, were two hundred 
and twenty-five in number at the 
time of the suppression—showing 
how numerous the community had 
become—-and the towers were filled 
with a great many bells, the largest 
of which were melted down to cast 
cannon during the religious wars. 
At present but little remains of this 
grand structure in a state of ruin. 
During the French Revolution the 
whole was sold for building mate- 
rial for the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars, and thus rude force destroy- 
ed this grand work of the spirit of 
Christianity. 

The cultivation of science was 
fostered in the Cluniac Order with 
much greater care and zeal than in 
some of the other monastic bodies. 
Its founders were more solicitous 
for the promotion of intellectual 
labor than for material industry. 
The Abbot Peter wrote: “ In vir- 
tue of a special privilege, the 
abbots of Cluny from ancient times 
promoted literary occupations with 
zeal and energy. It is not the de- 
sire of winning a high reputation 











which stimulates them to write 
books, but the feeling that it would 
be shameful to neglect the imitation 
of their predecessors, the holy Fa- 
thers of the church, and thus to 
prove themselves degenerate sons.” 
Under such superiors the brethren 
were not deterred by any ill-ground- 
ed scruple from applying them- 
selves to the study of the heathen 
classics, and in fact considered this 
study as a valuable auxiliary to the 
investigation of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. The works of the great 
ecclesiastical writers were fully ap- 
preciated and diligently perused, 
and the valuable manuscripts col- 
lected in the library of Cluny were 
not considered as a mere assort- 
ment of curiosities for the sake of 
show, but as useful implements for 
the cultivation of science, and in a 
generous spirit of liberality were 
freely lent to other monasteries for 
the sake of making copies or re- 
censions. ‘The books used for the 
church service were written out in 
a beautiful, ornamental text, richly 
adorned with initial letters execut- 
ed in the most elaborate style of 
art; and those who were engaged 
in this kind of work, if it would 
not admit of interruption, were ex- 
cused from choir for the time being. 
The ability and industry of the 
Cluniac monks in collecting manu- 
scripts and preserving precious 
monuments of ancient history 
have been recognized even in later 
times, and abundant documents 
of that zeal for the promotion 
of science which was not damp- 
ed by the earnestness with which 
religious discipline was enforced 
have come down to our own day. 
The confraternity of Cluny, 
which had speedily risen to a high 
consideration throughout France, 
attained to a higher and more sol- 
idly-established reputation during 
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the period extending through near- 
ly forty years of the administration 
of Peter the Venerable. The reno- 
vation of the Benedictine Order in 
its original spirit which had been 
effected by the Cluniac reform be- 
came renowned in other countries 
as well as in France, and awoke 
the desire of attempting to accom- 
plish the same happy results else- 
where by the use of similar meth- 
ods. Every founder of anew mon- 
astery in France desired to intro- 
duce the rule and submit to the 
supremacy of Cluny. Kings, prin 
ces, and bishops urged upon the 
already existing monastic commu- 
nities, especially when they had 
fallen into disorder, incorporation 
with the Cluniac congregation. 
During the rule of Peter the Ven- 
erable it was increased by the 
addition of three hundred and 
fourteen monasteries, collegiate 
foundations, and churches, and at 
its most flourishing period it em- 
braced within its limits more than 
two thousand distinct houses. At 
the time of the Crusades it extend- 
ed itself even beyond the sea. Clu- 
niac houses were founded in the val- 
ley of Josaphat and on Mt. Tabor, 
and in the time of Abbot Peter a 
monastery in a suburb of Constan- 
tinople was united to the mother- 
house, over which he presided. 
Men of all conditions who de- 
sired to do penance for their sins, 
to seek a refuge from the dangers 
of the world, or to find spiritual di- 
rection and come under a holy in- 
fluence for their own sanctification, 
sought to make reparation’ and de- 
serve the grace of God by rich 
gifts to Cluny, to consecrate them- 
selves to God in some house of the 
order by the religious vows, or to 
secure for themselves by becoming 
affiliated to it a share in the sacri- 
fices and prayers perpetually offered 
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within its sacred enclosures. It 
is related that Count Guy of Ma- 
con, who had been a bitter per- 
secutor of the order, one day pre- 
sented himself at the gates of Cluny 
in company with his son, several 
grandsons, thirty knights, and the 
wives of each one of the noble group 
respectively, all of whom demanded 
permission to take the vows of re- 
ligion. Under the sixth abbot, 
Hugh I., three thousand monks 
were present at one general chap- 
ter. The crowd of applicants for 
admission became so great that 
Hugh VI. was once compelled to 
issue an edict forbidding the recep- 
tion of any new candidates during 
a term of three years. Under Pe- 
ter the Venerable the number of 
monks resident at Cluny increased 
from two hundred to four hundred 
and sixty, some of whom, however, 
led a solitary life as hermits in the 
neighboring forests. 

The popes were lavish in their 
grants of privileges to Cluny and the 
monasteries connected with it. 
Alexander II. decreed that no bi- 
shop or prelate should have the 
right of excommunication in re- 
spect to the Cluniac congregation. 
Urban II. allowed the use of epis- 
copal insignia to the abbot, and 
Calixtus Il. conceded to him the 
special privileges of a cardinal. 
The brethren of the order were 
even permitted to have the celebra- 
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tion of Mass continued for their 
own benefit during an interdict. 

There is nothing which shows 
more clearly the high esteem in 
which Cluny was held than the de- 
cree of Pope Innocent IV. in the 
third session of the Council of 
Lyons; that accredited copies of 
all the official documents relating 
to the diplomatic : intercourse of 
emperors, kings, and other princes 
with the Roman Church should be 
deposited in its archives. This 
important and precious collection 
was still in existence at the out- 
break of the Revolution. 

The history of Cluny has a very 
great importance in connection 
with the general history of the me- 
dizval period, but especially with 
the great ecclesiastical reformation 
of Gregory VII., which was pre- 
pared by the interior working of 
the order within the church. For 
many prudential reasons the fact 
that the great ecclesiastical move- 
ment of the eleventh century had 
its source in the monastery of Cluny 
was kept out of sight as much as 
possible ; but it is proved by abun- 
dant evidence, and Gregory VI" 
himself, who was its prior when St. 
Leo IX. persuaded him to return 
with him to Rome in 1049, speaks 
of the peculiar and intimate rela- 
tions between Cluny and the Holy 
See. 
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VII. 
ST, AGATHA, 


“ Sue hath no breasts—is cruelly maimed withal : 

What shall we do for her, when spoken for, 
Our little sister? Sheathe her, if a door, 

In boards of cedar; if she be a wall, 

Build up a house of silver,* and instal 
Her worship ”"—so the monks. ©O bleeding core 
Of maidenhood, thy Spouse and King shall pour 

Balm in thy wounds, the lilies’ growth recall ! 


When Etna belched forth Phlegethon, and rolled _ 
Its molten flanks upon Catania, 

The saint’s veil they did reverently unfold 

And wave it in the face of fire—Behold ! 
Piled black against the convent’s wall to-day, 
That Red Sea curdled by Saint Agatha! 


Vill. 
ST. LUCIA. 


“What's this? Two human eyes upon a dish? 
Wretch! what dost mean?” “ Lucia sends thee these ; 
She greets thee: ‘ Be no longer ill at ease ; 
They are thine! When mine, a spirit devilish, 
With them, with pink bloom and pale limbs, did fish 
For men’s souls.’” Quick! to her—ere horror freeze. 
Her wan lips smiled beneath the bandages: 
“Thou hast languished for mine eyes—have, then, thy wish !”’ 


She raised the fillet—the youth dropped as dead. __ 

“ Look up!” a sweet voice spake, “and praise the Lord!” 
He obeyed trembling—O illumined head ! 

Low with an altered spirit he adored. 
Thenceforth an angel’s eyes, her own instead, 

Lighted her to her martyrdom’s reward. 


*Song of Solomon viii. 8, 9. 
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IX, 


ST. 


A bower of woven palms! 


URSULA, 


In white arrayed, 


Marshalled beneath that verdant canopy 

By fair-haired Ursula of Brittany, 
Eleven thousand martyrs, each a maid! 
For England’s heir, Etherius, had obeyed 

His bride’s will, honoring her virginity. 

To Rome on pilgrimage, by river and sea, 
They sailed, and prettily the bold mariner played. 


Saint, dear to tender years! thou and thy doves 
Fell pierced with many arrows, and the Rhine 
With blood of innocents ran red as wine— 

Still teach that to the pure Death’s kiss is Love's! 
Still teach it, though thy mortuary shrine 

May moulder, while the stream to ocean moves ! 





THE UNKNOWN EROS.* 


THERE seems a growing and 
amentable tendency among Eng- 
lish poets in these days to divide 
themselves up into schools. We 
have the Tennysonian, the Swin- 
burnian, the Rossettian, as a little 
earlier we had the Lake school, 
the Byronic, and soon. In these 
schools of poetry, as in schools of 
painting, there are certain marked 
features peculiar to each and form- 
ing, as it were, the common proper- 
ty of that one. Certain tones and 
colors belong to this: subdued 
grays, royal purples, dim and far- 
away lights on meadow and mere. 
Another is a lustier flesh-and-blood 
school: its men and women are 
decidedly, though musically, im- 
proper. The choice expressions 
and tender care that the other 
lavishes on the beauties of nature 
this one devotes to a maiden’s 


* The Unknown Eros, and Other Odes. 
don: George Bell & Sons. 1877. 
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hair, or her cheek, or her nose, the 
droop of her lashes, or the arch 
of her brow. A third affects the 
mystic in matter and form; the 
more incomprehensible it is, the 
finer the poetry. It is like the 
“vague school” in painting. One 
is sometimes puzzled to know 
whether the picture be a battle- 
piece, a landscape, a portrait, or a 
nightmare on canvas. And so 
they go on. 

This follow-my-leader tendency 
is unquestionably a mark of feeble- 
ness. It would be so in any art; 
it is obviously so in an art that 
springs from inspiration, and is 
thus necessarily original. A poet 
is comprehensible ; a school of po- 
ets is absurd. Imagine a school of 
Homers, of Virgils, of Dantes, of 
Shaksperes, of Miltons, of Byrons! 
Why, the world could not hold 
them. 

Weak as our days may be in 
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original poets, they are strong at 
least in numbers. Probably, un- 
less in the days of good Queena 
Anne, never before did such a 
constant and voluminous stream of 
English verse roll through the 
press. Most of it falls still-born on 
the market; yet nothing seems to 
discourage the poets. From Tupper 
to Tennyson they publish and pub- 
lish and publish all the time. Yet 
there is not a living English poet 
to-day—unless Aubrey de Vere, 
whose best work has been his lat- 
est—who did not establish whatever 
fame he has almost a quarter of a 
century ago, and whose poems 
since that period have not shown a 
marked and steady decline. 

In the author of Zhe Unknown 
Eros we find a man who has 
certainly something new to say; 
who follows no leader; who has 
thoughts, and a mode of express- 
ing them, all his own; who cares 
less for how than for what; whose 
work compels attention, and who 
depends in nowise on the jingle 
of words, the tricks of adjective 
and rhyme—the ballet-dancing, so 
to say, of the English language—for 
his attraction. Indeed, in respect 
of form he is far behind the other 
poets of the time. He almost dis- 
regards it. Yet, as will be seen, 
the strange dress that he has chos- 
en for his creation fits it admirably, 
and moulds itself at will to the 
strenuous freedom of the comba- 
tive athlete, the scorn of a man of 
fine feelings and bright intelligence, 
the meditative mood of the stu- 
dent, or the softer movements of a 
lover. His instrument is now a 
clarion call to battle, now a lover's 
lute, now a dirge. It has the 
strength and simplicity of the Gre- 
gorian chant, which in a few notes 
and changes expresses the heights 
of inspiration and exultation, the 
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depths of dread, the saddest sor- 
row of the human heart. 

The volume is a collection of 
odes, written at various and long 
intervals apparently, and in a style 
of metre res¢mbling somewhat that 
of the minor poems of Milton. It 
has often the regular irregularity 
of the Greek chorus, with much of 
the latter’s elasticity, brightness, 
flexibility, and crystalline texture. 
In all this it is novel—markedly 
and successfully so. It is more 
novel, however, in subject-matter. 
It is refreshing to come across a 
man, a poet especially, who can 
drop out of the commonplace, and 
do it without affectation. So ac- 
customed have we grown, however, 
to the commonplace’ that we fol- 
low him at first with difficulty. 
His “ Eros ” is indeed an unknown 
god to the runof readers, He is 
no Cupid rosy-red, with flowery 
bow and fire-tipped dart to smite 
and melt the hearts of sweet young 
lovers. He does not slumber in 
summer meads, or rove listlessly 
by laughing streamlets, or roguish- 
ly haunt the bosky dells, or float 
adown the slanting sunbeam to 
flame on the unwary and capture 
their hearts and kindle them into 
passion while they languish in the 
soft arms of Mother Nature. His 
God is not this pagan deity. He 
is remote, obscure, harsh-seeming. 
The poet’s song is no pleasing love- 
tune. It is martial, high, far away, 
up on crags remote and to be reach- 
ed only by thorny paths with bleed- 
ing feet and straining eyes, and 
hearts that faint many times on the 
way. True love is banished from 
the earth, the poet seems to think; 
and in place of him, high, pure, 
serene, with his head lifted up and 
bathed in the clear light and re- 
fulgence of heaven, and his feet 
only touching the earth, men have 
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set a toy, a plaything, a fair bestial- 
ity. 

“What rumored heavens are 
these,” he asks, 


“Which not a poet sings, 
O, Unknown Eros? "What this breeze 
Of sudden wings 
ing at far returns of time from interstellar 


space ‘ 

To fan my very face, 

And gone as fleet, 

Through delicatest ether feathering soft their 
solitary beat, 

With ne'er a light plume dropp’d, nor any trace 

To speak of whence they came, or whither they 
depart ? 

O, Unknown Eros, sire of awful bliss, 

What portent and what Delphic word, 

Such as in form of snake forebodes the bird, 

Is this? 


In me life’s even flood 

What eddies thus ? 

What in its ruddy orbit lifts the blood 

Like a perturbed moon of Uranus 

Reaching to some great world in ungauged dark- 
ness hid ; 

And whence 

This rapture of the sense 

Which, by thy whisper bid, 

Reveres with obscure rite and sacramental sign 

A bond I know not of nor dimly can divine ; 

This subject loyalty which longs 

For chains and thongs 

Woven of gossamerand adamant, 

To bind me to my unguess'd want, 

And so to lie, 

Between those quivering plumes that thro’ fine 
ether pant, 

For hopeless, sweet eternity ?” 


The hard questions here put the 
poet answers, to some degree at 
least, in other odes. In the “ Le- 
gem Tuam Dilexi” (p. 43) he 
sings: 


“The ‘ Infinite.’ Word horrible! at feud 

With life, and the braced mood 

Of power and joy and love ; 

Forbidden, by wise heathen ev’n, to be 

Spoken of Deity, 

Whose Name, on popular altars, was ‘ 7ke Un- 


Confined in Three, 

The people fear'd that it might prove 

Infinity, 

The blazon which the devils desired to gain ; 

And God, for their confusion, laugh’d consent ; 

Vet did so far relent, 

That they might seek relief, and not in vain, 

In dashing as themselves against the shores of 
pain.” 


Was there ever a truer picture 
painted by man of the curse of 
lost souls and the hopeless relief 
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they find “in dashing of them- 
selves against the shores of pain "— 
that relief that the demented seek 
in beating their weary brains out 
or letting out the stream of the 
tired and useless life into the dark 
ocean of infinity, severing with 
maddened and sacrilegious hand 
the little knot that separates Time 
from Eternity? And what stronger 
picture of the prevalence of evil 
and the inherent tendency in the 
fallen world to rebel than this: 


“* Nor bides alone in hell 

The bond-disdaining spirit boiling to rebel. 
But for compulsion of strong grace, 

The pebble i in the road 

Would straight explode, 

And fill the ghastly boundlessness of space. 
The furious power, 

To soft growth twice constrain’d in leaf and flower, 
Protests, and longs to flash its faint self far 
Beyond the dimmest star. 

The same 

Seditious flame, 

Beat backward ‘with reduplicated might, 
Struggles alive within its stricter term, 
And is the worm.’ 


And here follows the response to 
the search after the “ Unknown 
Eros”: 


“ And the just Man does on himself affirm 
God's limits, and is conscious of delight, 
Freedom and right, 

And so His Semblance is, Who, every hour, 
By day and night, 

Buildeth new bulwarks 'gainst the Infinite. 
For, ah, who can express 

How full of bonds and simpleness 

Is God, 

How narrow is He, 

And how the wide waste field of possibility 

Is only trod 

Straight to His homestead in the human heart, 
And all His art 

Is as the babe’s, that wins his mother to repeat 
Her little song so sweet ! 


Man 
Darling of God, Whose thoughts but live and move 
Round him; Who woos his will 

To wedlock with His own, and does distil 

To that drop’s span 

The attar of all rose-fields of all love ft 
Therefore the soul select assumes the stress 

Of bonds unbid, which God's own style express 
Better than well, 

And aye hath borne, 

To the Clown's scorn, 

The fetters of the three-fold golden chain... . ” 


What “the three-fold golden 
chain” is that binds “the soul se- 
lect” to God no Catholic needs to 














be told. Free and loyal self-sacri- 
fice, in a world where self-sacrifice, 
whether we like it or not, is neces- 
sary and must be endured, brings 
us nearest and makes us likest to 
Him, the true Eros who “ emptied 
himself for us.” These lines will 
help us to read the riddle of the 
“Unknown Eros,” “some note” of 
whose “ renown and high behest” 
the poet thinks might thus “in 
enigma be express’d ”: 


“* There lies the crown 

Which all thy longing cures. 

Refuse it, Mortal, that it may be yours ! 

It is a spirit though it seems red gold ; 

And such may no man, but by shunning, hold. 
Refuse it, though refusing be despair ; H 

And thou shalt feel the phantom in thy hair.” 


This thought again is more fully 
wrought out in the conclusion of 
the same ode, “ Legem Tuam Di- 
lexi”: 


a . For to have naught 


Is to have all things without care or oe ! 


And lastly bartering life’ s dear bliss for pain ; : 
But evermore in vain ; 

For joy (rejoice ye Few that tasted have !) 

Is Love’s obedience 

Against the genial laws of natural sense, 
Whose wide self-dissipating wave, 

Prison’d in artful dikes, 

Trembling returns and strikes 

Thence to its source again, 

In backward billows fleet, 

Crest crossing crest ecstatic as they greet ; 
Thrilling each vein, 

Exploring every chasm and cove 

Of the full heart with floods of honeyed love, 
And every principal street 

And obscure alley and lane 

Of the intricate brain 

With brimming rivers of light and breezes sweet 
Of the primordial heat ; 

Till, unto view of me and thee, 

Lost the intense life be, 

Or ludicrously display’d, by force 

Of distance, as a soaring eagle, or a horse 
On far-off hillside shown, 

May seem a gust-driv’n rag or a dead stone.”” 


To those who read these lines 
carefully it will not be necessary 
to say that the author is a Catholic. 
His name, though modestly with- 
held from the present volume, is 
not unknown. It is many years 
ago since Coventry Patmore sang 
his sweet love-songs, Zhe Betrothal 
and The Espousals. 
VOL. XXV.—45 
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They were received favorably 
enough by the critics—far more 
favorably, indeed, than have been 
many higher and greater poems on 
their first appearance : Keats’ Endy- 
mion, for instance. Then a strange 
silence struck the poet, and he was 
dumb. 

If the present volume is the 
growth of all these silent years, Mr. 
Patmore has not suffered by his 
solitude. Between his earlier 
work and the present there is no 
comparison. Indeed, it takes a 
very careful reading of the first 
to detect therein the germ of the 
strong growth and most beautiful 
flower that compel admiration to- 
day. ‘Those were nothing more 
than the story, told with all the 
fond minuteness of a gentle, ardent, 
intelligent, and chivalrous young 
lover, of his first true love; of the 
flowery paths and pleasant ways 
that led up to it; of the gracious 
nothings that make that time so 
sweet and ever memorable to the 
lovers; the lone communings, the 
tremulous doubts, the bitter-sweet 
emotions, the sun and shade, the 
laughing April showers that weave 
Love’s many-colored web and 
make a brief paradise for the new 
Adam and Eve, with. no serpent 
lurking in the grass—all this is 
told delightfully and with delight. 
The verse is sweet and pleasant 
and flowing as the subject; but it 
is a song to while away a drowsy 
hour, not to cause us to halt and 
listen in the’ busy march and fierce 
strife of life. We glance over them 
with lazy pleasure as we watch 
the gambols of children in the sun. 

These later poems are of a far 
different and more solemn nature. 
The poet has lived much, felt 
much, suffered much, joyed much, 
thought and meditated much in 
this long interval. He has been 
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lifted to the heights of heaven; he 
has been dashed back to the gates 
of hell. He has been tossed on 
the waves of Doubt and felt the 
brotherhood of Despair. He has 
lost her who first taught him to 
sing; whose gentle glances thrilled 
the tender chords of his nature and 
moved them to utter sweet music. 
Here is her picture : 


“ But there danced she, who from the leaven 
Of ill preserved my heart and wit 
All unawares, for she was heaven, 
Others at best but fit forvit. 
I mark'd her step, with peace elate, 
Her brow more beautiful than morn, 
Her sometime air of girlish state 
Which sweetly waived its right to scorn ; 
The giddy crowd, she grave the while, 
Although, as ‘twere beyond her will, 
About her mouth the baby smile 
That she was born with linger’d still. 
Her ball-dress seemed a breathing mist, 
From the fair form exhaled and shed, 
Raised in the dance with arm and wnst 
All warmth and light, unbraceleted. 
Her motion, feeling ’twas beloved, 
The pensive soul of tune express’d, 
And, oh, what perfume, as she moved, 
Came from the flowers in her breast !”* * 


Here is she ten years later: 


** Her sons pursue the butterflies, 
Her baby daughter mocks the doves 
With throbbing coo: in his fond eyes 
She’s Venus with her little Loves ; 
Her step’s an honor to the earth, 
Her form’s the native-land of grace, 
And, lo, his coming lights with mirth 
Beauty’s metropolis, her face ! 
Of such a lady proud’s the lord,} 
And that her happy bosom knows ; 
She takes his arm without a word, 
In lanes of laurel and of rose.”’ t 


And here at last is her “ Depar- 
ture,”’ as told in the latest volume : 


** It was not like“your great and gracious ways! 
Do you, that have naught other to lament, 
Never, my Love, repent 

Of how, that July afternoon, 

You went, 

With sudden, unintelligible phrase, 

And frighten’d eye, 

Upon your journey of so many days, 

Without a single kiss or a good-by ? 

I knew, indeed, that you were parting soon ; 
And so we sate, within the sun’s low rays, 
You whispering to me, for your voice was weak, 
Your harrowing praise. 

Well, it was well, my Wife, 

To hear you such things speak, 

And see your love 


*“The Angel in the House,” Zhe ee 
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Make of your eyes a growing gloom of life, 
As a warm south wind sombres a March grove. 
And it was like your great and gracious ways 
To turn your talk on daily things, my Dear, 
Lifting the luminous, pathetic lash 
To let the laughter flash, 
Whilst I drew near, 
Because you spoke so low that I could scarcely 
hear. 
But all at once to leave me at the last, 
More at the wonder than the loss aghast, 
With huddled, unintelligible phrase, 
And frighten’d eye, 
And go your journey of all days 
With not one kiss or a good-by, 
And the only loveless look the look with which you 
pass'd, 


"Twas all. all unlike your great and gracious ways.” 


It goes without saying that such 
a loss must tell with incalculable 
force on a man of intense sensibi- 
lity. Trials of this kind best prove 
aman. Some they crush; others 
they humiliate only to exalt. If 
we may judge by the silent testi- 
mony of the book before us, his 
great loss made this man greater. 
He felt, if not for the first time, 
more keenly than ever before, how 
uncertain and passing is all merely 
human happiness. The known 
Eros that had charmed his life 
suddenly passed away “ with sud- 
den, unintelligible phrase,” and in 
the darkness that fell upon his sou! 
his humbled eyes were opened to 
the unknown Eros who was near 
him all the while. 

But, beyond and beside this, be- 
tween the publication of his earlier 
poems and the latest his conversion 
to the Catholic faith took place. 
So we judge, at least, from internal 
evidence in the books. Here was 
a new and most powerful agent in- 
troduced to act upon his nature. 
Moreover, the world had moved in 
the interval. Many and mighty 
changes had taken place in the 
world, and they did not pass unfelt 
or unobserved by the silent poet- 
But before we come to these we 
will give one more response to his 
questioning of the oracle before 
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whom of all he burns his incense. 
In the “Delicie Sapientize de 
Amore ” he sings joyously : 


** Love, light for me 
Thy ruddiest blazing torc 
That I, albeit a beggar > ‘the Porch 
Of the glad Palace of Virginity, 
May ao within, = sing - pomp 2 see... 


Bring, Love, anear, 

And bid be not afraid 

Young Lover true, and love-foreboding Maid, 
And wedded Spouse, if virginal of thought ; 
For I will sing of naught 

Less sweet to hear 

Than seems 

A music in their half-remember’d dreams. 


. The heavens themselves eternal are with fire 
Of unapproach’d desire, 
By the aching heart of Love, which cannot rest, 
In blissfullest pathos so indeed possess’d. 
O, spousals high ; 
O, doctrine blest, 
Unutterable in even the happiest sigh ; 
This know ye all 
Who can recall 
With what a welling of indignant tears 
Love’s simpleness first hears 
The meaning of his mortal covenant, 
And from what pride comes down 
To wear the crown 
Of which ’twas very heaven to feel the want. 


Therefore gaze bold, 

That so in you be joyful hope increas’d, 
Thorough the Palace portals, and behold 
The dainty and unsating Marriage- Feast. 
O, hear 

Them singing clear 

‘Cor meum et caro mea’ round the ‘ I am,’ 
The Husband of the Heavens, and the Lamb 
Whom they for ever follow there that kept, 
Or, losing, never slept 

Till they reconquer’d had in mortal fight 
The standard white. 


Gaze and be not afraid, 

Young Lover true and love-foreboding Maid. 

The full noon of deific vision bright 

Abashes nor abates 

No spark minute of Nature’s keen delight. 

’Tis there your Hymen waits! 

There where in courts afar all unconfused they 


crowd, 
As fumes the starlight soft 
In gulfs of cloud, 
And each to the other, well-content, 
Sighs oft, 
‘Twas this we meant !’ 
Gaze without blame, 
Ye in whom living Love yet blushes for dead shame. 
There of pure Virgins none 
Is fairer seen, 
Save One, 
Than Mary Magdalene. 


Love makes the life to be 

A fount perpetual of virginity ; 

For, lo, the Elect 

Of generous Love, how named soe'er, affect 
Nothing but God, 

Or mediate or direct, 


Nothing but God, 

The Husband of the Heavens: 

And who Him love, in potence great or small, 
Are, one and all, 

Heirs of the Palace glad 

And only clad 

With the bridal robes of ardor virginal.” 


The Love that our poet has 
been seeking, has found, and here 
hymns in strains that at times are 
truly little short of seraphic, will 
now be known to the reader; and 
we leave this high, ethereal Court 
of Love that is human indeed, yet 
more than human, to glance at 
other and more ordinary, though 
still lofty, subjects which the poet 
has touched. 

In a sense it is really refreshing 
to find that he is not always in the 
skies; that he is very human and 
made of flesh and blood like our- 
selves. Indeed, so human is he 
that he openly confesses, in a poem 
of matchless beauty and delicacy, 
to having found a substitute for his 
dead wife. Ordinary men, who are 
not poets, yet who nevertheless 
have hearts, will give a rough read- 
ing to the exquisite ode, “ Tired 
Memory ” (p. 93), wherein the poet, 
lamenting his wife, and confessing 
truthfully, albeit sadly, that 


“In our mortal air 
None thrives for long upon the happiest dream,"* 


and seeking round “for some ex- 
treme of unconceived, interior sa- 
crifice, whereof the smoke might 
rise to God,” cries in agony: 

** My Lord, if thy strange will be this, 

That I should crucify my heart, 

Because my love has also been my pride, 


I do submit, if I saw how, to bliss, 
Wherein She has no part.” 


“And I was heard,” he’ adds, let 
us hope untruthfully ; for the “cru- 
cifixion of his heart” took the 
shape apparently of a second wife, 
thus: 

“* My heart was dead, 


Dead of devotion and tired memory, 
When a strange grace of thee 





In a fair stranger, as 1 take it, bred 

To her some tender heed, 

Most innocent 

Of purpose therewith blent, 

And pure of faith, I think, to thee ; yet such 
That the pale reflex of an alien love, 

So vaguely, sadly shown, 

Did her heart touch 


Above 

Ali that, till then, had woo'd her for its own. 

And so the fear, which is love’s chilly dawn, 
Flush’d faintly upon lids that droop’d like thine, 
And made me weak, 

By thy delusive likeness doubly drawn, 

And Nature’s long-suspended breath of flame, 
Persuading soft, and whispering Duty’s name, 
Awhile to smile and speak 

With this thy Sister sweet, and therefore mine. . .”” 

But this is not so much the hu- 
manity to which we referred. We 
think that three characteristics will 
strike the readers of these odes: 1, 
the high spiritual nature of many ; 
2, the deep pathos and human love 
of others; 3, the lofty scorn and 
fierce sarcasm displayed, mistak- 
enly sometimes, in certain of the 
odes. 

The poet is an Englishman of 
Englishmen, and, only for his Ca- 
tholic faith, it seems to us that he 
would be one among the prophets 
of despair, whose name is legion 
and whose day is the present. 


** O, season strange for song !” 
he cries in the Proem; 


“Is’t England’s parting soul that nerves my 
tongue 

As other kingdoms, nearing their eclipse, 

Have, in their latest bards, upiifted strong 

The voice that was their voice in earlier days ? 

Is it her sudden, loud and piercing cry, 

The note which those that seem too weak to sigh 

Will sometimes utter just before they die ?”’ 


To speak frankly, we do not 
think it is. We do not think Eng- 
land's soul is parting yet. We 
think there is much good left in 
this world for England to do; at 
the very least there is much atone- 
ment to be made for the many and 
great evils and national crimes— 
among others that greatest of all, 
apostasy—for which that soul has 
to answer. She can do much, she 
has done something, toward making 
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this atonement; and the time of 
grace was never nearer to her than 
at present. Nevertheless, it is im- 
possible to deny the intense pathos 
and exquisite beauty of the follow- 
ing sad lines: 

“ Lo, weary of the greatness of her ways, 

There lies my Land, with hasty pulse and hard, 
Her ancient beauty marr’d, 


And, in her cold and aimless roving sight, 
Horror of light... 


Inthesixth ode, entitled“ Peace,” 
he returns to this theme: 
**O England, how hast thou forgot, 
In dullard care for undisturbed increase 


Of gold, which profits not, 
The gain which once thou knew’st was for thy 


Honor is peace, the peace which does accord 
Alone with God’s glad word 

* My peace I send you, and r send a sword.’ 
Beneath the heroic sun 

Is there then none 

Whose sinewy wings by choice do fly 

In the fine mountain-air of public obloquy, 
To tell the sleepy mongers of false ease 

That war’s the ordained way of all alive, 

And therein with good-will to dare and thrive 
Is profit and heart's peace ? 

Remnant of Honor, brooding in the dark 

Over your bitter cark, 

Staring, as Rispah stared, astonied seven days, 
Upon the corpses of so many sons, 

Who loved her once, 

Dead in the dim and lion-haunted ways, 
Who could have dreamt 

That times should come like these !’" 


We do not altogether go with 
Mr. Patmore in this invective, how- 
ever much we may admire its 
form. England has certainly act- 
ed meanly in many important Eu- 
ropean questions of late years. 
She will probably so act in many 
more in the future, if she finds it 
advisable or profitable. And it 
is a poor excuse to ask what other 
European nation has not acted or 
would not act, had it the chance, 
equally meanly with England. We 
may be very wrathful about the 
matter; we may have some very 
hard things to say against England 
for not drawing the sword in cer- 
tain cases; yet between the nation 
that is too ready to fight and 
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the nation that guards severely 
what are strictly its own primary 
interests without fighting, we cer- 
tainly prefer the latter. The 
bloody road is a sad road to 
glory, and its end is never seen. 
While, then, we may for the moment 
side with the passionate poet who 
sits down in his studio and hurls 
his wrath in words of flame against 
the ministry for not leading the 
country into war and reviving an- 
cient glories, as they are called, 
on second thoughts, while still, 
perhaps, thoroughly disgusted with 
the ministry and the meanness of 
their ways, we become gradually 
reconciled to the situation, and 
thank Heaven, though of course not 
the ministers, that we can sleep 
quietly in our beds. It may be 
an ignoble sense—doubtless it is; 
yet if it prevailed alittle more gener- 
ally throughout the world just now, 
the world would not, in the long 
run, be the sufferer from it. 

There is another peace against 
which Mr. Patmore declaims in 
no measured terms in “ The Stand- 
ards.” ‘This was written soon after 
the launching of Mr. Gladstone’s 
first pamphlet, not so much against 
“the English Catholics,” as the au- 
thor states in a note—he would do 
well to remember that the world 
is a little larger than England— 
but against Catholics: against the 
Catholic Church and its chief. 


. .. That last, 
Blown from our Zion of the Seven Hills, 
Was no uncertain blast! 
Listen : the warning all the champaign fills, 
And minatory murmurs, answering, mar 
The Night, both near and far, 
Perplexing many a drowsy citadel 
— forma ‘ll-watch'd walls the Powers of 
ell, 
With armed jar 
And angry threat, surcease 
Their long-kept compact of contemptuous peace ! 
Lo, yonder, where our little English band, 
With peace in heart and wrath in hand, 
Have dimly ta’en their stand, 
Sweetly the light 
Shines from the solitary peak at Edgbaston, 


Whence, o’er the dawning Land, 
Gleam the gold blazonries of Love irate 
*Gainst the black flag of Hate.” 


This call is most spirited and 
trenchant and bold. We can only 
find space for the strong end: 

“ The sanction of the world’s undying hate 
Means more than flaunted flags in windy air. 
Be ye of gathering fate 

Now gladly ware. 

Now from the matrix, by God’s grinding wrought, 
The brilliant shall be brought ; 

The white stone mystic set between the eyes 
Of them that get the prize, 

Yea, part and parcel of that mighty Stone 
Which shall be thrown 

Into the Sea, and Sea shall be no more.”’ 


“1867” is a poem _ strongly 
written and of marked character, 
but with which we cannot agree. 
It was called out apparently by the 
passage of the bill extending the 
suffrage by the conservative minis- 
try under the leadership of Mr. 
Disraeli. It is—so we read it, and 
we see no possibility of reading it 
otherwise—a direct and bitter at- 
tack on a rational extension of the 
popular liberties, which we take to 
be radically wrong in conception : 
“In the year of the great crime, 

When the false English Nobles and their Few, 


By God demented, slew 

The Trust they stood twice pledged to keep from 
wrong 

One said, 1 Take up thy Song, 

That breathes the mild and almost mythic time 

Of England's prime ! 

But I, Ah, me, 

The freedom of the few 

That, in our free Land, were indeed the free, 

Can song renew ?”’ 


. . . 7 . 


Let us here say that if a man 
cannot attack Mr. Disraeli, or the 
Earl of Beaconsfield, on higher and 
fairer ground than on that of his 
being “a Jew,” he may as well let 
that statesman alone. A man who 
adopts this very small, very cheap, 
and very common mode of attack 
is not worthy the hearing of sensi- 
ble men. Addressing the “ out- 
lawed Best ’—by the bye, the poet 
is very arbitrary and perplexing in 
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his use of capitals—England’s no- 
bles, presumably, Mr. Patmore 
says: 


“ Know, *twas the force of function high, 

In corporate exercise, and public awe 

Of Nature’s, Heaven’s, and England's Law, 

That Best, though mix’d with Bad, should reign, 
Which kept you in your sky !”’ 


Does he mean that the “ Best ” 
are restricted to the English nobi- 
lity? - If he does mean this, he is 
quite wrong ; if he does not mean it, 
then the lines immediately follow- 
ing are meaningless : 


“ But, when the sordid Trader caught 

The loose-held sceptre from your hands distraught, 
And soon, to the Mechanic vair, 

Sold the proud toy for naught, 

Your charm was broke, your task was sped, 

Your beauty, with your honor, dead.” 


And so the ode goes on to hope 
that 


‘* Prayer perchance may win 

A term to God’s indignant mood 
And the orgies of the multitude, 
Which now begin, . . . 


We cannot help thinking, if God’s 
name must be introduced in the 
matter, that he is not especially 
indignant with Mr. Disraeli and 
the English nobles and people at 
the extension of the suffrage, and 
that for this reason to stigmatize 


1867 as “the year of the great 
Crime” is nonsense. As for “the 
sordid Trader,” there has always 
been a considerable admixture of 
the “Trader” in the composition 
of the English government, noble 
or ignoble. The first Napoleon’s 
estimate of the English as “a na- 
tion of shopkeepers ” was not an 
ill-judged one; and never was that 
government, at least since Refor- 
mation times, so pure and its mem- 
bers so honest as to-day, when “the 
sordid Trader” has a large hand 
in the administration. We do all 
honor to the spirit of chivalry; we 
do not object to class distinctions 


in countries where such distinctions 
are historic and hereditary; but 
we recognize manhood wherever 
we find it, and set it above all ac- 
cidents of time or clime or artifi- 
cial restrictions. At the end of the 
ode, however, the poet rises above 
his smaller self to a strain that is 
noble and true: 


* And now, because the dark comes on apace 
When none can work for fear, 
And Liberty in every Land lies slain, 
And the two Tyrannies unchallenged reign, 
And heavy prophecies, suspended long 
At supplication of the righteous few 
And so discredited, to fulfilment throng, 
Restrain’d no more by faithful prayer or tear, 
And the dread baptism of blood seems near 
That brings to the humbled Earth the Time of 

Grace, 

Hush'd be all song, 

And let Christ’s own look through 

The darkness, suddenly increased, 

To the gray secret lingering in the East.” 


We could linger with delight 
over many passages in these odes, 
and dwell with pleasure on the 
peculiar depth, conciseness, and 
expressiveness of the phrases used, 
the mere words often which the 
poet chooses. His power of con- 
densation and deep philosophic com- 
prehension and observation con- 
stantly strikes one. The concealed 
art of the whole is marvellous. But 
this, we have no doubt, will, from 
the copious extracts we have given, 
strike the reader as it has struck us. 
And we hasten on to quote a few 
more passages and take leave of 
the book. 

We have called attention to the 
poet’s scorn. It is very bitter, and 
is at its best when it attacks not so 
much persons or matters which are 
at least open to question as when 
it deals with obvious shams and 
pretentious littleness. What could 
be better than this placid treatment 
of the modern scientific school 
which can see nothing more than 
its telescope and its instruments 
disclose to it? 
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“ Not greatly moved with awe am I 

To learn that we may spy 

Five thousand firmaments beyond our own. 

The best that’s known 

Of the heavenly bodies does them credit small. 

View'd close, the Moon’s fair ball 

Is of ill objects worst, 

A corpse in Night's highway, naked, fire-scarr‘d, 
accurst ; 

And now they tell 

That the Sun is plainly seen to boil and burst 

Too horribly for hell. 

So, judging from these two, 

As we must do, 

The Universe, outside our living Earth, 

Was all conceiv’d in the Creator’s mirth, 

Forecasting at the time Man's spirit deep, 

10 make dirt cheap. 

Put by the Telescope ! 

Better without it man may see, 

Stretch’d awful in the hush'd midnight, 

The ghost of his eternity. 

Give me the nobler glass that swells to the eye 

The things which near us lie, 

Till Science rapturously hails, 

In the minutest water-drop, 

A torment of innumerable tails. 

These at least do live. 

But rather give 

A mind not much to pry 

Beyond our royal-fair estate 

Betwixt these deserts blank of small and great. 

Wonder and beauty our own courtiers are, 

Pressing to catch ourgaze, 

And out of obvious ways 

Ne’er wandering far.’’ 


At other times his strong hu- 


manity seems to die in him, the 
struggle of life seems small and 
profitless, and the many ends that 
move us weak and purposeless as 
children’s plans. “ Here, in this 
little Bay,” he says: 
‘* Full of tumultuous life and great repose, 
Where, twice a day, 
The purposeless, glad ocean comes and goes, 
Under high cliffs, and far from the huge town, 
I sit me down. 
For want of me the world’s course will not fail ; 
When all its work is done, the lie shall rot ; 
The truth is great, and shall prevail, 
When none cares whether it prevail or not.”” 
Of course we need not remind 
the poet that it is just the duty of 
honest men to see that the truth 
prevails and the lie rots, for his 
poems are a very pzan of ‘Lruth 
and its high offices; but in this as 
in others of the odes he gives com- 
plete expressign to the weariness 
that at times creeps over all who 
are struggling for the right. It is 
like the song of the tired mariners 
in Tennyson’s Lofos-LEaters. 


Again he sings : 


** Join, then, if thee it please, the bitter jest 

Of mankind’s progress ; ail its sp | race 

Mere impotence of rest, 

The heaving vain of life which cannot cease 
Srom self, 

Crest altering still to gulf 

And gulf to crest 

In endless chase 

That leaves the tossing water anchor’d in its place ! 

Ah, well does he who does but stand aside, 

Sans hope or fear, 

And marks the crest and gulf in station sink and 





rear, 
And prophesies ’gainst trust in such a tide: 
For he sometimes is prophet, heavenly taught, 
Whose message is that he sees only naught ! 
Nathless, discern’d may be, 
By listeners at the doors of destiny, 
The fly-wheel swift and still 
Of God's incessant will, 
Mighty to keep in bound, tho’ powerless to quell, 
The amorous and vehement drift of man’s herd 

to hell.” 


We can quote no further at any 
length, though we find something 
to attract us in every ode; and the 
more we read the odes the more 
we find in them, the more we ad- 
mire them, and the clearer they 
become. Though independent of 
each other, a secret string of pur- 
pose, of aim and aspiration, of a 
yearning after something that the 
poet has not yet quite caught or 
cannot as yet fully express, becomes 
apparent. ‘To this is due much of 
the obscurity and dimness that at 
first offend the eye. Closer study, 
however, reveals a throbbing pas- 
sion, a high ideal, gleams of light 
from heaven, the flashes of a bright 
intelligence warmed by a pure 
heart and looking from and through 
all things earthly heavenwards. 
We have seen no man of late who 
can lash the follies and lay bare 
the falsehoods of the time so thor- 
oughly. A man of intense and 
rooted éonvictions, he may make 
mistakes sometimes, but at least 
he makes them nobly. He is very 
human, as we have already said. 
Indeed, there are touches here and 
there in some of the odes that are 
strongly sensuous, and the two last 
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poems, “‘ The Rosy Bosom’d Hours” 
and “ The After-Glow,” were better 
omitted from the volume. Their 
littleness offends and breaks with a 
discordant jar on the high and se- 
rene atmosphere through which we 
have been passing. It is almost 
like what the introduction of one 
of Offenbach’s airs would be into 
a solemn Mass. From the poet 
whose “Proem” is pitched in so 
high a keyas this: 
*: Therefore no ’plaint be mine 
Of listeners none, 
No hope of render’d use or proud reward, 
In hasty times and 
But chants as of a lonely ‘chrush’ s throat 
At latest eve, 
That does in each calm note 
Both joy and gtieve ; 
Notes few and strong and fine, 
Gilt with sweet day’s decline, 
And sad with promise of a different sun,” 
we certainly expected no such stuff 
as the following, addressed to his 
bride: 
“At Dawlish, ‘mid the pools of beine, 

You stept from rock to rock, 
One hand quick tightening upon mine, 

One holding up your frock. 

: : R , , ; 
I thought, indeed, by magic chance, 

A third [day] from Heaven to win, 
But as, at dusk, we reach’d Penzance, 


A drizzling rain set in.” 
ae so much that is high 


and noble and full of great promise 
in this new writer—for such he 
really is—and we have been so 
honest in our admiration of it, that 
we feel all the more at liberty to 
point out some of the blemishes 
Ahat mar a work of rare excellence 
and strange beauty. Here and 
there throughout the volume are 
lines and couplets that linger lov- 
ingly in the memory; as, for in- 
stance: 


* Pierce, then, with thought’s steel probe the trod- 
den ground 
Till passion’s buried floods be found. . . .” 


And again: 
“ Till inmost absolution start 


The welling in the grateful eyes, 
the heaving in the heart.” 
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What could be more tenderly 
and naturally expressive than those 
two last lines? Or than this: 

“ Winnow with sighs, and wash away 
With tears the dust and stain of clay.” 

Often have we heard aspirations 
of the following kind, but never 
sweeter than this: 

“Ye Clouds that on your endless journey go, 
Ye Winds that westward flow, 
Thou heaving Sea 


That heav’st ’twixt her and me, 
Tell her I come. .. .’ 


The poet yokes all Nature to 
the wings of his fancy, and makes 
it the loving slave of his Love. 

How simple, yet how subtly told, 
is this great truth : 

** Who does not know 
That good and ill 


Are done in secret still, 
And that which shows is verily but show !” 


And this deep reflection contains 
a volume: 


“* How high of heart is one, and one how sweet of 
mood : 


But not all height is holiness, 
Nor every sweetness good.” 


Here is a proverb, only too often 
verified : 
** One fool, with lusty lungs, 
Does what —— wise, who hate and hold their 


tongu 
Shall ne’er sen ” 


In “Victory in Defeat ” he says— 
how truly !— 
** Life is not life at all without delight, 
Nor has it any might ; 
And better than the insentient heart and brain 
Js sharpest pain ; 
And better for the moment seems it to rebel, 
If the great Master, from his lifted seat. 
Ne’er whispers|to the wearied servant, ‘ Well !’”’ 


We hope to hear again and soon 
from Mr. Patmore. If he can 
avoid a certain obscurity that will 
repel many who would be sincere 
and honest admirers of so noble a 
writer, it will be better for himself 
and those whom he addresses. 
Even as his work now stands we 
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are happy to say of it, in closing 
our review, what a true poet whose 
name often adorns these pages has 
said: “Many parts of the book 
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seem to me both to ascend higher 
and descend deeper than almost 
anything we have had for a long 
time.” 
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PRIESTHOOD IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
New TESTAMENT. By E. Mellor, D.D. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


The author in the preface of the book 
before us says that his lectures were 
prepared at the request of the Commit- 
tee of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, and though not consid- 
ered as exhausting the subject, yet they 
furnish a contribution toward the settle- 
ment of the question of the priesthood 
and its claims ; which settlement in the 
author’s aim means toward doing away 
altogether with the priesthood and its 
claims. After a careful perusal of the 
volume, we must confess that we think 
the contribution exceedingly small, and 
not calculated to settle anything at all in 
the reverend gentleman’ssense. For the 
doctor’s lectures are a rehash ofall the old 
objections brought forward against the 
priesthood, from the time of the Reforma- 
tion downwards ; and which have been 
time and again triumphantly refuted by 
our controversialists ; but of which re- 
futation the author takes no heed, as 
if such men as Bellarmine, Petau, Suarez, 
Thomassin, and a host of others down 
to our day had never existed. If the 
author had wished to bring towards the 
settlement of the subject azea/ contribu- 
tion, the proper course for him to pursue 
would have been to state the objections, 
to bring forward the answer to each one 
of them given by our controversialists, 
to show the futility and untenableness 
of their answer, and to conclude that 
the objections yet hold good against the 
subject. His having, therefore, of a set 
purpose, or most innocently, ignored 
those answers leaves the question just 
where it was, and no one the wiser or bet- 
ter by the author’s lectures. 

It is not possible for us in the brief 
space of a passing notice to attempt a 
refutation of all the objections he re- 


hashes so carefully. It will suffice to 
remark that all his objections, even if 
nothing at all could be said against them, 
would prove nothing fosi/ive against the 
priesthood. For they may be classified 
under two heads, The first are those of 
purely negative character, which, as they 
prove nothing in favor of the priesthood, 
neither do they prove anything against 
it. Under this head we put the old 
objection, drawn from ‘the Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Hebrews, which exalts 
the priesthood of Christ above the Jewish 
priesthood, and which says at kast 
nothing against the Christian priesthood, 
which is identical with that of Christ. 
The other class of objections is when 
our author examines the positive proofs 
brought in favor of the Christian priest- 
hood. These proofs, so clear, so satis- 
factory, so weighty, the author dismisses 
very summarily by throwing doubt on 
the meaning of the words, after the fash- 
ion of the Protestant method. One 
example will suffice to prove our asser- 
tion. Examining the text, ‘Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall for- 
give, they are forgiven them ; and whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained,” 
he disposes of it as follows: “It is not. 
needful to enter into a consideration of 
the meaning of the words [as if the ques- 
tion was not just about the meaning of 
the words ; or as if our Lord was speak- 
ing merely for a joke] which set forth 
the high powers of the apostles ; whether 
the sins they were to remit or retain were 
spiritual sins [are there any corporal 
sins ?], or ecclesiastical ones, or both. 
The question before us is, be the func- 
tion here referred to what it may, to 
whom was it accorded and by whom was 
it meant to be exercised? Almost every 
word in the passage has been a battle- 
field.” We would remark on this pas- 
sage that there is no reason for waiving 
the question, be the function here referred 
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to what it may, when our Lord says ex- 
pressly it zs to remit or to retain sins ; that 
it is evident from the text, if words or 
language mean anything any more, that 
this function was to be exercised by 
those to whom our Lord spoke, and by 
those whom they preceded, as the apos- 
tles were essentially first and represen- 
tative men; but it is useless. We only 
wish to call the attention of our readers 
to the fact that, if a text clear and palpa- 
ble in itself, proving a truth or a dogma, 
can be disposed of in this manner, no 
Christian truth can stand any longer, and 
we may as well have done with all 
Christian revelation. For suppose we 
want to bring a contribution towards 
the settlement of the question of the Divi- 
nity of Christ, all we have to do is to throw 
doubts on the meaning of the words of 
those texts which assert it, and the con- 
tribution is made, and so on to the end 
of the chapter. 

We think we have made our statement 
good, that our author has proved noth- 
ing in his book against the Christian 
priesthood, as all his objections are of 
a negative character. 

But we will exceed him in liberality, 
and grant for a moment that those 
texts by which we assert the nature and 
prerogatives of the priesthood prove 
nothing in its favor, as his negative ob- 
jections prove nothing against it. What 
then? Has he gained anything by our 
concession, or has he made any step for- 
ward towards the settlement of the ques- 
tion? Notatall. There will always be 
the fact of the existence of the priesthood, 
in the full exercise of all its claims, star- 
ing him in the face. How to account 
for that fact? Our author sees the diffi- 
culty, and admits that to account for it 
by urging an ambitious conspiracy on 
the part of the presbyters or bishops is 
absurd, that such a conspiracy could not 
have succeeded in establishing itself 
(page 74), and endeavors to account for 
it by a bias of humanity towards the 
priesthood identical with a bias towards 
selfishness and sins. And he goes on 
developing the thought by saying that 
the priesthood was called into being by 
ill-defined terrors of the future, by a fear 
of God not vet cast out by love, by the 
irksomeness of the duties of self-disci- 
pline, by the intolerable oppressiveness 
of the sense of personal responsibility 
seeking relief by its transference to 
others, 
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Whether all these reasons can produce 
a bias towards the priesthood in hu- 
manity identical with the bias it has un- 
fortunately towards selfishness and sin, 
we will leave to the author to assert. 
We think that all those reasons, when 
well understood and stated properly, 
dispose humanity towards the priest- 
hood—in fact, create an instinct for it— 
and that that instinct is a legitimate, 
noble, generous craving of the human 
heart ; and to say that they create a bias 
identical with a bias to sin is to show 
the most supine ignorance of human na- 
ture, of the history of mankind, and the 
true philosophy of history. But let that 
pass ; do all these reasons account for 
the existence and claims of the priest- 
hood? According to the author himself 
they donot. For he says himself all this 
contributed to prepare the way for a 
transformation of that religion which 
knows no earthly mediator (page 75). 

Well, Dr. Mellor, you have accounted 
for the preparation of the way, but not 
for the fact of the existence of the priest- 
hood. When and how did it come into 
existence? Who were the first who 
hatched it? Where was it established 
first? Who were the first Christians 
they imposed it upon? How did they 
succeed in persuading them to accept it? 
Was there any opposition on the part of 
the Christians who first heard of such a 
thing? Must not the imposition on any 
Christian people of a priesthood well 
organized into a compact body, strong 
and valiant, and exceedingly sensitive 
about its rights and claims, have been 
brought about by a conspiracy of some- 
body or other? And have you not said— 
page 74—that to account for the existence 
of the priesthood by a conspiracy is ab- 
surd? 

We wish to advert to another theory 
before closing these remarks. He is not 
satisfied to have proved more suo that the 
priesthood has no place in the New Tes- 
tament; he strives to prove that it was 
congenial with the whole spirit and na- 
ture of it, and the proof, he alleges, is 
drawn from the words to the Samaritan 
woman: God is a spirit, and in spirit 
and truth he must be adored ; that is, by 
having recourse to an invisible church, 
is the sense he attaches to those words. 
Of course, if the church is not a visible 
body, the mountain placed on the top of 
mountains, we must necessarily do away 
with the priesthood and sacraments, etc., 
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for they can have no scope in an invisi- 
ble, abstract thing. But in that case why 
not abolish Christ the Emmanuel, the 
God-man ? 

We could easily enough prove the 
congeniality of the priesthood with 
Christianity by showing to the reverend 
doctor that all the works of God are 
permanent, That the Incarnation is per- 
manent in the church, and that Christ 
the High-Priest is permanent in the 
Catholic priesthood, and discharges all 
the functions necessary to bring all men 
to salvation in all time and space, in it, 
and through it, and so forth. But we 
fear the reverend gentleman has not phi- 
losophy enough to understand us, and 
we forbear. We will not, however, con- 
clude our remarks without thanking the 
reverend lecturer for the polite courtesy 
which he uses towards the Catholic 
ptiesthood : first, using the nom de guerre 
popish whenever he has occasion to make 
mention of it; and, secondly, for asso- 
ciating it with the priesthood of the Eng- 
lish Episcopal Church. In the lecturer’s 
mind, perhaps, it was to do honor to 
the Catholic priesthood by confounding 
it with the other. It is a goodly com- 
pany, no doubt, and we ought to be 
highly flattered ; but we respectfully de- 
cline through excess of modesty such 
unmerited honor, and would rather keep 
by ourselves, if it is all the same to the 
reverend doctor. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BoarRp OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY 
AND CouNTY OF NEW YORK, FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1876, 


Much has been written on the school 
question within the past few months ; 
not, however, by opponents of the 
public schools as they exist here, but by 
those who pay for them—the taxpayers. 
Four million dollars for the Department of 
Public Schools alone is a greatload. This 
tax increases yearly, and no doubt will 
soon reach the fifth million. The strange 
enthusiasm that led sects to trample on 
the religious convictions of their neigh- 
bors also led them to make light of 
the burden that came with the victory. 
But five millions is terrifying. Why not 
six? Will there be no end to the increase? 

Perhaps the originators of the present 
school system recognized the moral base- 
ness of severing the instruction which 
may enable the child to act with judg- 
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ment from the training which teaches 
him moral responsibility for the judg- 
ment as well as for the action springing 
from it. They certainly desired to ac- 
complish indirectly the chief end of edu- 
cation by placing the school machinery in 
the hands of philanthropists who serve 
without pay or emolument. 

The result has been a gradual compli- 
cation of the common-school system, so 
as to include technical education, and 
even the higher branches of learning. 
Years ago a Free College was successfully 
engrafted. Next camea Normal College 
for young ladies. In order to render 
this latter offshoot permanent, it was 
deemed necessary to provide the gradu- 
ates with positions in the common 
schools. The first step was to raise the 
standard of proficiency for a teacher's 
certificate ; the next, to declare that the 
college diploma was sufficient evidence 
of qualification, without a public exami- 
nation by the city superintendent. The 
report tells us that ‘‘ under the by-law by 
which the graduates are licensed to teach 
without a second examination, the city 
superintendent and the president of the 
college have performed their duties in 
perfect harmony.” 

When the mode of testing the qualifi- 
cation of applicants who are not Normal 
College graduates is discussed, the re- 
port states, ‘‘a system of rigid exami- 
nations in the superintendent's office pre- 
cludes the possibility of incompetent 
persons being foisted upon the system 
through political or social influence.” 

Nor is this the only injury to the com- 
mon schools. The favored graduates 
are not to be allowed to work for the 
low salaries received by primary teach- 
ers during the past thirty-five years. 
An adjustment of salaries is demanded. 
These primary teachers must receive as 
large a sum as grammar-school teachers. 
This simply means an increase in the 
cost of the common-school system. 

If that system, as it now exists here, 
answer to the purposes for which it was 
intended, it is high time for that fact to 
appear. Yet the gentlemen who have 
charge of the board, from the president 
down, seem strangely to disagree on 
most important matters. Without com- 
mitting ourselves to one side or the other 
in the discussion, we take a few instances. 
The grammar schools surely form a very 
important branch of the system. Here 
is how the president treats of them in 
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the report: ‘‘ Our primary-school teach- 
ers have a lower rate of pay than our 
gtammar-school teachers, and the pri- 
mary schools have been used as training 
places for the better-paid positions in 
the grammar schools. The plan for uni- 
formity in salaries in these two depart- 
ments has received serious consideration 
by a committee of the board, and de- 
serves to be carried out. The majority 
of our pupils receive all the education 
they have in the primary, and never enter 
the grammar schools, This majority de- 
serves the first consideration. Instruc- 
tion and discipline are no more difficult 
in one than in the other, and in neither 
department is the range of knowledge 
required to be mastered extensive.” 

The president asserts that the common- 
school system only succeeds in furnish- 
ing primary instruction to a majority of 
pupils, and he would seem to imply 
that the enormous sum of four million 
dollars should be spent on the primary 
schools, reserving, of course, a sufficient 
sum for the Normal College. 

Lest his opinions as to the range of 
knowledge required in a teacher should 
dishearten those who are toiling through 
Normal College, he inserts a few lines for 
their benefit : “ An erroneous idea seems 
to prevail that a primary teacher can 
dispense with the higher studies. The 
truth is that this class of teachers more 
than any other class needs trained fa- 
culties and sound judgment, and these 
are only obtained by the discipline of 
hard and close study. Normal study and 
normal practice, to be effective, must be 
based on the broad foundation of a libe- 
ral education.” 

Compulsory education the city super- 
intendent pronounces a complete failure, 
while those who are paid to enforce it 
consider it successful. In the discus- 
sion some interesting facts are brought 
tolight. The city superintendent states: 
“Many parents, finding that our schools 
are unable to govern their wilful and un- 
ruly children, send them to the parochial 
schools. In connection with this, it is 
proper to call the attention of the board 
to the fact that, while the average attend- 
ance of pupils in the schools immediate- 
ly under its care has, during the past 
year, increased less than two and a half 
per cent., in the corporate schools it has 
increased more than five per cent. It is 
also of interest to observe that, at the 
close of 1875, the number of pupils en- 
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rolled in the Catholic parochial schools 
was 30,732, while in 1867 it was only 
16,342, showing an increase, in less than 
ten years, of nearly 90 per cent.; while 
the increase in the attendance of the pu- 
pils in the public schools has, during 
the same time, been only about 13 per 
cent. The increase in attendance at the 
corporate schools, during the same pe- 
riod, has been more than 57 per cent. 
. « . The question, therefore, very pro- 
perly suggests itself, why should a sys- 
tem for compelling pupils to attend the 
schools be sustained at great expense to 
the city while there is no effective means 
of controlling and educating those chil- 
dren after they have been brought into 
the schools?” 

These are but a few of the spots un- 
covered in this interesting report. Nev- 
er was the want of harmony in the sys- 
tem more manifest. The iniquity of tax- 
ing a people for what it cannot use, and 
turning over the amount collected to the 
keeping of gentlemen who care more 
for pet schemes than for the real object 
for which the tax-was levied, becomes 
more and more apparent. Higher edu- 
cation, technical education, and compul- 
sory education are battling vigorously 
for larger shares of the funds ; and the 
battle seems likely to end when the 
funds are made large enough to satisfy 
all demands. In the meantime the 
common-school system is slowly dying 
out. The primary schools are becoming 
departments for the employment of nor- 
mal school graduates, and the grammar 
schools feeders for the colleges. 


A Question oF Honor: A Novel. By 
Christian Reid, author of 4 Daughter 
of Bohemia, Valerie Aylmer, Morton 
HTouse, etc. New York: .D. Appleton 
& Co. 1876. 


A well-written novel, thoroughly Amer- 
ican in its tone, its incidents, and its 
characters, and yet availing itself of none 
of the peculiar “isms” which form the 
chief stoek in trade of our native novelists 
—shunning alike the “ woman question ” 
and the shallow metaphysics of “ free 
thought,” depending for no share of its in- 
terest upon suggested immorality or so- 
cial license, and vivacious in its dialogues 
without any reliance upon the slang which 
generally does duty in place of wit—was 
something for which some sad experience 
in recent fiction had forbidden us to 
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hope. That Christian Reid is already 
well known to the novel-reading public 
is evident from the title-page of A Question 
of Honor, but that is the only one of her 
stories which we have read. We find in 
it everything to praise and nothing to 
condemn. It is thoroughly well written, 
to begin with, its descriptions of scenery 
being particularly artistic and well done. 
The author attempts nothing ambitious 
in the way of character-drawing, but her 
men and women live and have a true in- 
dividuality. Their souls are not dissected 
after the manner with which the New Eng- 
land school of fiction has made us too 
familiar for our comfort, but their man- 
ner of life and speech and thought is in- 
dicated with a firm, graceful, and un- 
provincial touch which is extremely 
pleasant. Altogether, the book belongs 
to the best class of light literature. 
There is nothing in it to shock taste or 
to jar prejudice, and everything in the 
way of grace of style and purity of thought 
to recommend it. So much being said 
by way of praise, we may add that the 
author, who is evidently a Catholic, has 
drawn a picture of social life which is, 
no doubt, true to a reality of a better 
kind than the ordinary novel of the day 
aims at, but which is nevertheless un- 
Christian. Her characters are neither 
underbred nor vicious ; with two excep- 
tions, they are simply a rather pleasing 
variety of pagans. We do not quarrel 
with that, considered as a faithful tran- 
script of reality. But we shall find it 
a cause for real regret if a writer so 
graceful and possessing somuch genuine 
ability does not some day give us some- 
thing better than a mere transcript of 
lives that might have been lived and 
ideals that might have been attained had 
the Creator never stooped to the level of 
his creatures in order to show them the 
one way in which he would lift them to 
himself. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By the gradu- 
ating class of St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Flushing, L. I. (Translated from the 
French of Mme. Foa.) New York: P. 


O'Shea. 1877. 


Translation from the French is a liter- 
ary exercise which cannot be too highly 
commended to young students. The 
publication in book-form of such stu- 
dents’ translations can scarcely be too 
severely condemned. Young ladies and 
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young men “ graduate,” as it is called, 
at an age ranging from seventeen to 
twenty or twenty-one. They are then 
popularly supposed to have “ finished” 
their education, whereas not much more 
has been done than to set them on the 
right road of learning and appreciating 
what real education is. Indeed, if so 
much has been accomplished, both the 
pupils and their teachers may be con- 
gratulated. 

To set these young persons straight- 
way at book making is a grave mistake 
—how grave may be gathered from 
the following specimens of translation 
which half a glance at the volume before 
us reveals. 

The cover informs us that these are 
‘Gems of Biography.” The first gem is 
entitled ‘‘ Michael Angelo Buonarotti.” 
The opening page introduces us to ‘‘an 
old domestic” and ‘a young man of 
fifteen or sixteen” “ at the door of the 
Castle of Caprese.” In page 2 the 
“young man” of fifteen is a “young 
interlocutor.” In the same page “to in- 
tercept the passage” is used in the 
sense of to block up the passage. In 
page 3, ‘‘ to cover his curiosity ” is used 
in the sense of to hide or conceal his 
curiosity. In page 4 we have this ele- 
gant sentence: “I don’t think that either 
of you does anything wrong in the place 
you go.” In page 5 the young man of 
fifteen, who was an Italian of four cen- 
turies back, indulges in this peculiar bit 
of slang: “ One is not perfect at it right 
away.” A little lower on the same page 
he says of Michael Angelo: ‘‘He is 
even quicker than I in piecing his man.” 
“ Mr. Francis Graciana” and “ Mr, 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti” occur 
quite frequently. ‘‘Canosse” is always 
made to do duty for Canossa, “ Politien ” 
for Politian or Poliziano, etc. Such 
phrases as ‘‘ You are not de ¢ropf, Signor 
Graciana,” constantly occur; but we 
have no patience to examine further. 

Expressions such as these—and they 
characterize the book, with the excep- 
tion of “*‘ The Mulatto of Murillo,” which 
runs fairly enough—should, not have 
been allowed to passin a written composi- 
tion ; but to embalm them in a printed 
volume is simply an act of cruelty. The 
sketches in taemse.ves are good for no- 
thing and were not worth the trouble of 
translating, inasmuch as they have been 
far better given in English over and over 
again, “Flushing Series” is the threat- 
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ening legend on the cover. If this vol- 
ume be a specimen of what is to come, 
we trust sincerely that we have seen the 
last of the Series.” Catholic education 
is too serious a subject for trifling. 


THe Wonpers OF PRAYER: A remarkable 
record of well-authenticated answers 
to prayer. By Henry T. Williams. 
New York: Henry T. Williams, Pub- 
lisher. 


It is not often that an author is his 
own publisher. In the present case this 
may have been a matter of necessity ; 
but it should not have been so, for the 
volume is interesting enough. It is a 
collection of anecdotes, the authenticity 
of which Mr. Williams personally vouch- 
es for, showing that God answers in an 
immediate and direct manner the re- 
quests of those who in faith ask him for 
temporal blessings. ‘They demon- 
strate,” says the author, “ to a wonderful 
degree the immediate practical ways of 
the Lord with his children in this world ; 
that he is far nearer and more intimate 
with their plans and pursuits than it is 
possible for them to realize.” We have 
no disposition to scoff at the stories re- 
lated by Mr. Williams, although the 
style in which they are told often pro- 
vokes one to mirth. There is but one 
true faith in the world, but there are 
many people who hold more or less of 
this faith without knowing it. “ Sou/- 
Srons toutes ls religions, puisque Dieu les 
souffre,” said Fénelon; and our Holy 
Father, the Pope, has not unfrequently 
expressed his affection as well as his 
pity for good Protestants. No doubt 
many of the people who are spoken of in 
this book were very good Protestants. 
And we are glad to observe in it this 
passage: ‘‘The present is the age of 
miracles as well as the past. Fully as 
wonderful things have been and are con- 
stantly being done this day by our un- 
seen Lord as in the days of old when he 
walked in the sight of his disciples.” 


THE LITTLE PEARLS; or, GEMS OF VIRTUE. 
Translated by Mrs. Kate E. Hughes. 
New York: P. O'Shea. 1877. 


Will be found very entertaining and 
instructive reading for our young folks, 
and we recommend it as suitable for 
a present at the distribution of school 
prizes. We think, however, that the 
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name of the writer whose work is trans- 
lated should have appeared on the title- 
page. 


BESIDE THE WESTERN SEA: A Collec- 
tion of Poems. By Harriet M Skid- 
more (“Marie”). New York: P. 
O’Shea. 1877. 


This gifted lady has done well to col- 
lect her scattered poems into a volume. 
They are chiefly of a devotional charac- 
ter, and, though unequal, none of them 
are without merit, some of a very marked 
kind. She has the gift of song, and 
she sings easily and gracefully on almost 
any subject. The following, though one 
of the shortest and least ambitious of the 
collection, strikes us as a very sweet 
poem, and affords a fair idea of the au- 
thor’s powers. Its title is “ The Mist”: 


“ I watched the folding of a soft white wing 

Above the city’s heart ; 

I saw the mist its silent shadows fling 
O’er thronged and busy mart. 

Softly it glided through the Golden Gate 
And up the shining bay, 

Calmly it lingered on the hills, to wait 
The dying of the day. 

Like the white ashes of the sunset fire, 
It lay within the West, 

Then onward crept above the lofty spire, 
In nimbus-wreaths to rest. 

It spread anon—its fleecy clouds unrolled, 
And floated gently down ; 

And thus I saw that silent wing enfold 
The Babel-throated town. 

A spell was laid on restless life and din, 
That bade its tumult cease ; 

A veil was flung o’er squalor, woe, and sin, 
Of purity and peace. 

And dreaming hearts, so hallowed by the mist, 
So freed from grosser leaven, 

In the soft chime of vesper bells could list 
Sweet, echoed tones of heaven ; 

Could see, enraptured, when the starlight came, 
With lustre soft and pale, 

A sacred city crowned with ‘ ring of flame,’ 
Beneath her misty veil,” 


RomAN Lecenps: A Collection of the 
Fables and Folk-lore of Rome. By 
R. H. Busk, author of Sagas from 
the Far East, etc. Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. 1877. 


These are very graceful and interest- 
ing legends. They furnish glimpses 
that could not otherwise be well obtain- 
ed of the peculiar constitution, habits 
of mind and thought, of the common 
people in and about Rome. For the 
most part they are such as have not 
hitherto found their way into literature, 
being taken as they fell from the lips of 
narrators to whom they had been hous<- 
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hold words, handed down from one gen- 
eration to another. The task of eliciting 
them seems to have been no easy one, 
but its results are pleasant enough to earn 
honest gratitude for the years of labor 
which have been spent in gaining them. 
The tales themselves range under four 
categories, concerning which the author 
notes that the Romans are rigidly exact 
in adhering to, never by any chance 
giving a fairy-tale ifasked for a legend, 
ora fairy-tale if inquired of concerning 
ghosts. They comprise legends ; ghost- 
stories and local and family traditions ; 
fairy tales and ciarpe, or gossip. The 
book is particularly rich in stories of St. 
Philip Neri. 


PuILip NOLAN’s FRIENDS: A story of the 
change of Western Empire. By Ed- 
ward E. Hale. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 1877. 


This volume traces the course of a 
journey into the heart of the great South- 
west at the beginning of the present 
century. This tract was still the border- 
land of the Aztec kings. Throughout 


its vast extent Spanish heroes had wast- 
ed their lives in ig#is-fatuus searches. 


Rich discoveries of gold did not reward 
their diligence, and they resigned so in- 
hospitable a region to a new order of 
pioneers. Even to this day the names 
of places bear token that the zeal of the 
Spanish missionaries was in no way in- 
ferior to that of the sons of Loyola along 
the St. Lawrence. Such was their in- 
domitable perseverance that twenty- 
seven missions had been established 
in this region previous to 1626, and a 
century later the missionary spirit car- 
ried the Gospel among the Apaches, Mo- 
quis, and Navajoes. 

The heroine's escort through this ¢erra 
incognita to Americans is ample, the 
weather delightful, and we do not care 
to question the adequacy of the motive 
for the expedition. Nor does it matter 
that we are led to believe that Philip 
Nolan possesses a sterling character, 
though what he says or does, or what 
apparent influence he has over the 
course of events, would hardly justify 
this conclusion. 

The novel is readable, but not by any 
means artistic. The author lacks the 
power to create a character that can 
think and act like a human being. He 
wishes us to believe his heroine pos- 
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sesses beauty, sensibility, and vivacity; 
but he lacks the subtle power to invent 
actions and conversations which impress 
individuality, and we gather our notions 
of the lady more from his suggestions 
than from the movement of the story. 
This seems to be the author’s weakness : 
his figures act and he suggests the mo- 
tives and impulses. 

His male characters miss no opportu- 
nity to abuse the missionaries. They 
regard the ‘‘ black-gowns” as the cause 
of Indian rascality and Spanish treach- 
ery. Ill-luck is always traced to them, 
and the torrents of abuse poured on the 
servants of God lend the only touches 
of nature that may be found in the au- 
thor’s passive figures. Of course these 
outbursts of hatred reveal the true char- 
acter of the adventurers. They are bor- 
der ruffians. 

The book is partly historical. It treats 
of a transition period. The allegiance 
of the inhabitants had suffered a violent 
dissolution. A border element existed, 
mainly recruited from the United States. 
This element was of service in manufac- 
turing public opinion, and, in this way, 
might have hastened the transfer of the 
Louisiana tract to its natural owner, the 
United States. We are inclined to the 
opinion that Southern interests would 
have brought about the transfer without 
the assistance of European complications 
or scenes of border treachery. 


REPLY TO THE Hon. R. W. THOMPson, 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, ADDRESSED 
TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By F. X. 
Weninger, D.D., of the Society of 
Jesus. New York: P. O’Shea. 1877. 
In this pamphlet of eighty-six pages 

Father Weninger has undertaken the 

almost unnecessary task of replying to 

Mr. Thompson’s book, Zhe Papacy and 

the Civil Power. If there is anything in 

that book to refute, it refutes itself. Mr. 

Thompson, however, over and above the 

rashness of attempting such a book at 

all, was rash enough to quote Father 

Weninger. The natural result is the 

present pamphlet. The pamphlet is ad- 

dressed to “the American people.” If 
the American people take it up, they 
will be rewarded by some lively reading. 

The reverend author says at the conclu- 

sion: “ We have handled our adversary 

throughout the whole discourse without 
gloves.” No reader of the pamphlet will 
be inclined to dispute that statement. 
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THe PEARL AMONG THE VIRTUES; OR, 
Worps oF ADVICE TO CHRISTIAN 
Your. By P. A. De Doss, S.J. 
Translated from the original German 
by a Catholic priest. Baltimore: 
John Murphy & Co. 1877. 


This work, written by one of the Jesuit 
Fathers banished from Germany, is an 
excellent treatise on the angelic virtue, 
which he considers from almost every 
point of view in a solid, instructive, and 
highly interesting manner. No more 
useful book could be placed in the hands 
of the youth of either sex. 


Gop THE TEACHER OF MANKIND: A 
PLAIN, COMPREHENSIVE EXPLANATION 
oF CHRISTIAN DoctrinE. By Michael 
Miiller, C.SS.R. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and St. Louis: Benziger Broth- 
ers. 1877. 


We have received advance sheets of 
this new and most interesting work by 
the indefatigable Redemptorist father to 
whom Catholics in this country are so 
much indebted for works that are really 
useful as well as popular. The book 
is too important in itself and on too im- 
portant a subject to be dismissed with 
a hasty notice. We shall return to it 
later. 


Epmonpo: A Sketch of Roman Manners 
and Customs. By Rev. Fr. Antonio 
Bresciani,S.J., author of Zhe Few of 
Verona, etc., etc. Translated from the 
Italian. New York: D. & J. Sadlier& 
Co. 1877. 


This is a powerfully-written story that 
cannot but excite the liveliest interest 
on account of its faithful and beautiful 
description of Roman scenery and vivid 
delineation of Roman life and customs. 

The translation is well rendered, but 
we do not approve of the omission of 
two chapters from the writings of such 
an author as the learned Bresciani. 


New Publications. 


Such men do not write anything that can 
be cast aside without loss to their read- 
ers and admirers. 


Dora. By Julia Kavanagh. 
BEssIE : 


SirviA. By the same author. 
Sadlier & Co. 


We have not read any one of these 
three stories, and can only acknowledge 
their receipt. From others that we have 
read by the same author we think it safe 
to recommend these to persons who are 
fond of novels, Julia Kavanagh is, to 
our thinking, one of the purest, most 
graceful, and most interesting story-wri- 
ers of the day. 


D. & J. 


THe CATHOLIC KEEPSAKE. A gift-book 
for all seasons. Baltimore: John Mur- 
phy & Co. 1877. 


The best encomium we can bestow on 
this collection is to say that it is worthy 
of its name. The numerous sketches and 
Stories are short, entertaining, and 
very agreeably written, even though a 
little ancient. 


Bessy; or, THE FATAL CONSEQUENCE OF 
TELLING Ligs. By the author of Zie 
Rat-Pond ; or, The Effects of Disobedi- 
ence. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 
1877. 


A plain, simple story for children, 
and, as the title designates, with a moral 
attached. 


THe Story oF FELicr. By Esmeralda 
Boyle. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 


SONGS OF THE LAND AND SEA. By Esme- 
ralda Boyle. New York: E. J. Hale 
& Son. 1875. 


In these poems Miss Boyle displays 
much true poetic feeling and a gift of 
melodious utterance. 





